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Land Banks Said Auto Manufacturers Expect 


To Be Expanding 
In Mortgage Field 


Economist for Farm Loan) 
Board Declares Other 
Sources of Land Credit) 


Are Being Displaced 


oreclosure Record | 


Relatively Favorable 


Experience Gained During Pe- 
riod of Depression Will Be 
Helpful, According to R. C. 
Engberg 


Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 30.—Federal 
land banks constitute at the present 
time “one of the most important | 
sources of new farm mortgage | 
credit,” R. C. Engberg, economist for 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, told | 
the American Farm Economic Asso- 
ciation in an address on “The Func- | 
tioning of the Federal Land Banks” 
at their 21st annual meeting here 
tonight. | 

Loans now being closed by the 
Federal land banks, hé declared, con- 
stitute a very substantial proportion 
of all farm mortgage credit being ex- 
tended.’ Life insurance companies 
are the most important competitors 
of the land bank®, but they “seem to 
be making decidedly fewer loans | 
than formerly.” 

Demand Decreases 

Moreover, he continued, many commer- 
cial banks and farm mortgage companies | 
have withdrawn from the business of 
making loans on farm lands. Joint 
stock land bank loans have declined in 
volume, Mr. Engberg pointed out, as 
has also in all probability the amount 
being furnished by individuals. 

Mr. Engberg attributed the increase in 
the total farm mortgage debt of the 





country in. an amount of $1,611,000,000 
irom 1920 to 1927, to current economic 
conditions rather than the introduction 
of a new mortgage credit system. Onls| 
22 percent of that increaSe, he asserted, 
came from the Federal and joint stock 
land banks. Indeed, he continued, “those 


banks have been and are elements in the | 


situation tending to facilitate a reduc- 
tion of the total. debt,” and there is, 
moreover, “a genuine diminution in the 
demand for this kind of credit.” 

The problem of foreclosures was dis- 
cussed by the speaker, and, in that con- 
nection, the statement made that Fed- 
eral land banks have a relatively favor- 
able experience as compared with com- 
mercial banks and ‘life insurance com- 
panies. “It seems probable,” Mr. Eng- 
berg declared, “that when the banks 
have weathered this depression which 
appears to be one of the longest and 
most severe which American agriculture 
has experienced, they will emerge with 
an experience and background that will 
enable them to build up extremely strong 
institutions, and which should furnish a 
foundation and tradition on which to 
build one of the strongest agricultural 
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Patent Applicants 
Get Faster Service 


Period of Waiting Decreased by 
About Five Weeks 


Applicants for patents will not have | 
to wait as long as in the past for action 
at the Patent Office, according to an an- 
nouncement by Commissioner Thomas E. 
Robertson, made public Dec. 30 by the 
Department of Commerce, which follows 
in full text: 

Increased personnel, salaries, and a 
coordinated system of supervision have 
caused considerable increase in efficiency 
of the Commerce Department’s Patent 
Office, with a consequent decrease in 
the time necessary for the granting of 
patents. 

Tne average time an applicant must} 
wait for an official action upon his pat- 
ent application has been reduced about 
five weeks. During the past 12 weeks 
the Patent Office has acted upon 12,000 
more cases than it has received, thus 
diminishing the number of arrears from 
120,000 applications to less than 108,000. 

By the first of the year it is believed 
that the extreme time an applicant must 
wait for the Patent Office to reach his 
case will be only nine months as com- 
pared with lust year when it was more 
than 10 months. Last year at this time, 
it was pointed out, the Office had 20 di- 
visions more than nine months behind 
in thier work, and one of the chemical 
divisions was over 10 months behind. 
This year there are only three: divisions 
over nine months in arrears, and the 
chemical division has caught up with 
the rest. 

Acceleration of the work in the Office 
has increased during the last three 
months. There were 14 divisions out of 
63 which had work which was under 
eight months in arrears three months 
ago, it was stated, while now there are 
40 divisions which are under eight 
months behind. At that same time 33 
of the divisions were over nine months 
behind in their work, while now there 
are only three that much in arrears. 

‘Probably the major contributing fac- 
tor making for increased efficiency is 
the increased personnel, Mr. Robertson 
declared. Last July, Congress made 
available the addition of 110 technical 

eminere. This fact, together with su- 
pervision of the work, aiming toward 
ay iormiy and standardization, and the 
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Shows to Stimulate Buying) 


Major 
Range and Increase 


cylinder Motors 


\WitH the approach of the 1931 auto- 

mobile season, to be ushered in with 
the annual exhibits at the major shows, 
the Nation’s largest manufacturing in- 
dustry is hopeful of ‘a more pronounced 


hpublic interest which would manifest it- 


self in increased dealer activity, accord- 
ing to an oral statement Dec. 30 by A. 
W. Childs, chief of the automotive divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce. 


Providing the car buyer with the great- | 
est values ever offered and presenting | 


at the same time artistic as well as me- 
chanical achievement, the industry feels 
certain that as far as the consumer is 
concerned the car of 1931 presents the 
most attractive product it has yet 
evolved. 
creased power, ease and silence of op- 


eration, body comfort, and a multitude | 
| the demand for greatgr speeds, accelera- | 
models which manufacturers hope will | 
| stimulate purchasing among those who} 


of driver conveniences characterize the 


have been “still making the old car do,” 
it was said. 

The stimulus of the shows, it is felt, 
is strongly needed to point out to the 


Bureau of Prisons 
Offers States Aid 


To Relieve Crowding 


Interest Is ‘Centered Upon 
12,000 Inmates Who 
Must Serve Short Time 
Under Federal Sentences 

Now that progress has been made in 


relieving the overcrowded conditions in 
Federal penitentiaries the Federal Gov- 


;ernment is anxious to give such assist- 


ance as it properly may to States which 
are endeavoring to remedy similar con- 
ditions in both State and local institu- 
tions, it was announced at the Depart- 
ment of Justice Dec. 30. 

«Many evils result when prisoners are 
pecked into quarters too small to feceive 
them and the Federal Government is 
interested in the conditions in local and 
State institutions because approximately 
12,000 of its i 


nouncement states. 
States House Federal Charges 

The statement made public at the De- 
partment follows in full text: 

“While progress has been made by 
the Department of Justice during the 
past year in relieving overcrowding in 
Federal penitentiaries, much yet remains 
to be done. Many evils flow from over- 
crowded conditions apart from the fact 
that too many human beings are being 
placed in quarters too small to receive 
them. Previous to the recent legislation 
by Congress conditions may have been 
more acute in Federal institutions than 
in State institutions. 


apart from those convicted under Federal 
statutes, must be imprisoned in jails 


managed entirely by the various States. ! 


The Federal Government has an interest 
in conditions in both State and local in- 
stitutions because about 12,000 of its 
short-term prisoners must, of necessity, 
be boarded in local institutions. It will 
not be sufficient therefore to meet the 
evils of the present day even though the 
Federal Government succeeds entirely in 
relieving conditions in its own institu- 
tions. The Federal Government is anx- 
1ous to give such assistance as it properly 


may to. States which are attempting to/| 
|remedy similar conditions. 
“The Bureau of Prisons is interested, 


in the statement recently issued by the 


American Prison Association offering | 


valuable suggestions along these lines.” 
Public Interest Aroused 

The full text of the statement adopted 
by the American Prison Association, 
made available at the Department of 
Justice, follows: ’ 

The American Prison Association Can- 
gress welcomes the many recent evi- 


|dences of an aroused public interest in 


the problems of prison management. 
Hitherto, public indifference and apathy 
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Production and 


Improved riding qualities, in- | 


short-term prisoners of | 
necessity must there be housed, the an- | 


It will be borne | 
in mind that the great bulk of criminals, | 


Displays of New Models to Include Greater Price 


in Number of Multi- 


public the advantages of the new cars, 
and for this reason at least the number 
of shows and the number of displays will 
be as great as usual. Interest of the in- 
dustry will of course focus on the na- 
tional shows, principally the expositions 
beginning Jan. 3 in New York and Jan. 
24 in Chicago where the most repre- 
sentative displays will be held. The. fol- 
lowing additional information will be 
made available: 


at least one respect—ihat the range in 


wider than in any previous year. 
will be cars to sell for as low as $200 


' $10,000. 
Important changes, brought about by 


tion, power, and quietness of operation, 
will be manifested in the increased num- 
ber of multi-cylinder motors—new eights, 
| twelves and sixteens. 
the increased number of cylinders will 
| be especially apparent when it is noted 
| that eight-cylinder cars will be far more 
; numerous than fours—quite the reverse 
| of not many. years ago. 

| The appearance oi the newer auto- 
{mobiles will reflect the influences of 
| mechanical tendencies. As speed is in- 
| creased, there is naturally a need for 
greater safety and comfort of driver 
|and passengers. Consequently, the 1931 
|car will incorporate in large measure 
| developments in body design aimed to 
|reduce vibration and driver fatigue. A 
| tendency toward streamline bodies will 
|be carried toward the front of the car, 
| with the view to reduce air resistance 





‘and also operating costs, and this tend-| 
;ency will be revealed in the exterior| 


| appearance of many of the models. 
| The growing attention to u 
| throughout industry will find expression 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 6.] 


Wage Control Denied 
To Utah Commission 


(State Building Group. Held 


late Pay, Hours or Labor 


} , State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 30. 
| 


| The Utah State Building Commission 
has no authority to force contractors to 
submit to a five-day week, to pay the 
prevailing wage scale, or to employ Utah 
labor, the Attorney’General, George P, 
Parker, has ruled in an opinion to Wil- 
liam M. Knerr, chairman of the State 
Industrial Commission. 

In construing .the act creating the 
Building Commission, Mr. Parker said 
that “the intent seems to be that the 
chief duty of the commission is to ob- 
tain a certain type of building or im- 
provement of a given quality at as small 
/a.monetary outlay as possible; the act 
| providing for work to be done by the 
lowest qualified bidder. 

“While a clause in the contract calling 
for the stated benefits to the laborers 
| would no doubt be of benefit to the State 
from a social standpoint, such a benefit 
does not seem to be one of the objects 
of the act under consideration. 

“It‘is my opinion that the act does 
not give to the Commission the powers 
mentioned by you, even by implication. 

“In State v. Younkin (Kansas), 196 
Pac. 620, the court laid down the rule 
that when by statute official powers and 
| duties are conferred or.imposed upon a 
public officer or official board the only 
implied powers possessed by such offi- 
cer or board are those which are neces- 
|sary for the effective exercise and dis- 
| charge of the powers and duties expressly 
|conferred and imposed. 

“It has been held that acts conferring 
statutory powers upon an officer are to 
be strictly construed. See McKenzie v. 
| Douglas County, 159 Pac. 625. 
| “A number of States have held that 
it is within the statutory powers of the 
Legislature to pass public works statutes 
embodying the fixing of wage scales, days 
|of labor per week, etc., on public works, 
|although some States have denied such 
| power to its Legislatures.” 


Distribution 





| 


Decrease in St. Louis District 


T. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 30.—Both pro- 

duction and distribution ify the 
éighth Federal reserve distri¢ 4 dur- 
ing November continue the reces- 
sionary, trend of recent months, ac- 
cording to the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
Manufacturers, the review reports, 
are making up few goods for which 
they have not actual orders or rea- 
sonably certain sales prospects, 

Wholesale and retail trade has been 
adversely affected by decline in prices 
of agricultural products, and by the 
tying up of funds as a result wf re- 
cent bank failures, according “to the 
review, 

Distribution of ‘automobiles in the 
district during November was the 
smallest for any month in 1930 ex- 
cept January. Railroad freight traffic 
continued to run considerably below 
the volume for November of preceding 
years. Merchandise inventories are 
low, and will require replacement at 
the year-end to meet immediate needs, 
the review states. The district sum- 
mary; follows in full text: 

Continuing the recessionary trend 


; of recent months, industry and trade 
in this district during November and 
early December reached the lowest 
levels of the year. The usual seasonal 

| contraction in manufacturing activities, 

| particularly in iron and steel, lum- 
| ber, fire-clay products, and machinery 
of all descriptions, was more marked 
| than in previous years, due to slack 
| demand occasioned by country-wide 
depression. Distribution, while mak- 
ing a relatively better showing than 
production, also reflected the effects 
of the universally restricted purchas- 
ing of commodities. In virtually all 
merchandising lines investigated, the 
| volume of November sales was smaller 


the corresponding period last year. 
In a largé majority of instances, the 
November totals were below the aver- 
age for that month during the past 

decade. Reports of retail establish- 
| ments indicate relatively heavier de- 
clines in sales of goods in the luxury 
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| 
| 
| 


The 1931 shows will be significant in| 


prices of automobiles will probably be} 
There | 


and there will be in contrast gargantuan | 
de luxe vehicles selling at more than} 


The trend toward | 


beauty | 


To Lack Power to Regu- 


| than during the preceding month and | 


Holidays Helpful 
To Trade Abroad 


Christmas Business Serves to 
Revive Optimism in Some 
Nations 


FAVORABLE influences, stimulated 
by holiday trade, are noted in most 
Central American republics and some 
| countries in South America, while ad- 
| verse factors have affected conditions 
in France, Switzerland, Brazil and 
| Argentina, the Department of Com- 
merce stated Dec, 30 in reporting on 
the week’s development’s abroad. 
Christmas trade in the Philippines 
was 15 per cent below a year ago and 
showed no improvement in Peru or 
Uruguay, but fair holiday sales re- 
vived optimism throughout Australia, 
‘according to the Department’s state- 
ment, which follgws in full text: 
Increased. unemployment is noted in 
France, and Swiss tourist traffic has 
of late been declining. The new Aus- 
trian cabinet is considering drastic tar- 
iff revisions, in line with a-strictly pro- 
tective policy. Most of the Central 
American republics have shown an 
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Farther Expansion 


In College Building 
Projected for 1931 


First Returns of Survey 
Show Proposed Expendi- 
tures by Institutions of 


About $62,500,000 


Building programs involving an ex- 
|penditure of approximately $62,500,000 
| will be undertaken by colleges and uni- 
versities during 1931, according to the 
first returns of a survey of 250 institu- 
| tions throughout the country, the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment announced Dec. 30. 

The returns show that the increase in 
this type of construction during the past 
year will be further expanded in the 
coming year and that the amount to be 
mend by 65 colleges represents an 
ine of more than $10,000,000 over 
the @xpénditures by these same institu- 
tions during 1930, the Committee ‘stated. 

Aid to Unemployed 

The acceleration of this work will be 
“extremely helpful during the coming 
Winter,” Col. Arthur Woods, Chairman 
of the Committee, announced. He de- 
clared that the contribution which these 
programs make toward meeting the un- 
employment situation is recognized by 
most of the college heads and that they 
have found it good economy, in view of 
lower building costs, to push construc- 
tion at this time. The Committee’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

First returns from 250 college pres- 
idents in all sections of the country 
asked by Colonel Arthur Woods, Chair- 
man of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment, as to their build- 
ing plans for the coming year, show that 
the great increase in building in 1930 
over 1929 will be still further expanded 
during the year ahead. Reports from 65 
colleges indicate that these institutions 
will undertake building programs during 
1981 which will total approximately $62,- 
500,000 in cost as compared to total ex- 
penditures for buildings of $52,000,000 
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Illinois Waterways 


Plans Are Approved 


|Secretary Hurley Directs Engi- 
neers to Start Work 


Plans for the prosecution of work 
on the Illinois Waterway project, a link 
|in the preposed Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
way, have been approved by the Secre- 
|tary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, with 
direction that the undertaking be vig- 
jorously carried forward, announced the 
Department of War on Dec. 30. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 


The Secretary of War has approved 
the plans and procedure submitted to 
jhim by. the Chief of Engineers for the 
prosecution of the work on the Illinois 
Waterway by the Federal Government, 
and has directed that the work be vigor- 
ously forwarded. 

The Illinois Waterway, begun by the 
State of Illinois and carried well toward 
completion by the State, will connect 
'the Great Lakes with the Mississippi 





| Systems at Chicago, and will afford eco- | 
barge transportation between | 


| nomical 
|the two water transportation systems. 


| The participation of the Federal Gov- 
jernment i 


act defines the parts to be done by the 


Illinois. 


passed and approved a few days ago. 


Government 


Holiday 


S The United States 
Daily is not published 

on Government holidays, 
there will be no issue on 





in this work was authorized | 
;by the River and Harbor Act approved | 
| by the President on July 3, 1930. This | 


Federal Government and the State of | 


The early beginning of the work by | 
the Federal Government was made pos- | 
sible by the emergency appropriation | 


| New Year’s Day, Jan. 1. ] 


the 


6 Of 69 Billions 


Shown in Census 


Total Value of Manuf actures| 
In United States During, 
1929 Exceeded Records | 


For All Previous Years 


| Motor Vehicle 


Production Leads 


| 





|More Than Three Billion Dol- 
lars Worth Each Produced 
By Meat Packing and Iron! 
And Steel Industries 


— | 





The Census of Manufactures for last | 
year was completed in the fastest time 
on record and show the total value of 
products made in the United States dur-| 
ing the 12-month period to be $69,417,-! 
515,929, according to an oral statement 
Dee. 30, by LaVerne Beales, Chief Sta-| 
tistician of the Census of Manufactures. | 
This total was the highest in the history 
‘= this country, he said, and showed 
a gain of almost $7,000,000,000 over 
the preceding census year. 


(The last of the series of preliminary | 
reports including revised totals of on 
| 





| 
| 
| 


industries in 1929 as issued by the Bu- 
reau will be found on page 5.) 

The census of manufactures recog-} 
nizes 331 industries, Mr. Beales said, and | 
this year is the first time that prelim- 
inary reports have ever been completed 
in the same year that the data were col- | 
jlected. The last 60 preliminary reports, | 
| which were not released until Dec. 30 | 


were available some time ago, but due | 


|to. the excessive Christmas mails, the | 
Postmaster General gave a ruling to the! 
Bureau that no mail could be accepted | 
between Dec. 20 and Dec, 25, he ex-| 


plained. | 


Auto Industry Leads 

There were three industries whose : 
products were valued last year at more 
than $3,000,000,000; three that were in 
ex of $2,000,000,000; and nine that 
the $1,000,000,000 mark, the Chief 

Btati icilan pointed out. The motor-ve- 
hicle industry, which, exclusive of motor- | 
cycle production, led all other industries 
in total value, with production in excess 
of $3,700,000,000. This does not include 
the industry making motor vehicle bodies 
and parts, which alone shipped products | 
valued at more than $1,500,000,000 at f. 
o. b. factory prices. The other industries 
which were in this leading group, Mr. | 
Beales stated, were the meat packing in- | 
dustry, and the iron and steel industry | 
(steel works and rolling mills), both of | 
which passed the $3,300,000,000 mark in| 
value of deliveries. | 
The foundry and machine-shop industry | 
was fourth in the list for 1929, followed | 
in order by petroleum refining, and the} 
electrical machinery, apparatus, and sup- | 
plies industry, all of which produced 
commodities valued at more than $2,000,- 
000,000. 
The nine industries which produced | 
goods valued at more than $1,000,000,000 | 
were: Bread and other bakery products; | 
cigars and cigarettes; cotton goods; car | 
and general construction repairs (steam | 
railroad repair shop); flour and other | 
grain-mill products; lumber and timber | 
products; motor vehicle bodies and parts; | 
printing and publishing in book and job| 
work; and printing and publishing by | 
newspaper and periodicals. | 
| 
Early Passage of Resale | 
Price Bill Is Predicted | 


Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Edge- | 
wood, Pa., sponsor of the Capper-Kelly | 
| resale price bill (H. R. 11), in an oral 
| statement Dec. 30 said that the House 
in his opinion ‘will pass the measure 
shortly after Congress reassembles in 
January. He said Speaker’ Longworth 
(Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Rep- 
resentative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
N. Y., Chairman of the House Committee 
on Rules, have announced the measure 
will be considered early in January un- 
|der a rule already reported to expe- 
dite it. 

Mr. Kelly said he realized the meas- | 
ure is a highly controversial one and | 


i that the proponents feel it is the matter 
| of life and death for the small stores 
|as against chain stores while the op- 
|position is largely from the chain de- 
partment stores and other -chain mer- | 
cantile establishments. 





J] NDUSTRIAL poisons resulting from 

new manufacturing processes’ in | 
paints, pastes, dyes, and other com- 
pounds have inereased hazards to 
women workers at an alarming rate, | 
the Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
Mary Anderson, declared in a state- 
ment made public Dec. 30 at the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Because comparatively few em- 
ployers are aware of this danger, Miss 
Anderson states that the Bureau urges | 
more research and extensive investi- 
gation to prevent or reduce the haz- 
ards. Most States have no legislation 
on the subject, the Director explained, 
and those that have laws experience 
difficulty in controlling the situation 
because of the constantly. changing 
processes and substances involved, The | 
Bureau is conducting a study of the | 


b 


oe 





| 


| Bureau of Economics on wise and eco- 


dfore i 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Industrial Output Careful Spending Pans 


For Food Advised 


Cheap Quality Presents Dan- | 
gers, Member of Presi- | 
dent’s Committee Says | 
Eee 


HE food standards of the country 
must not be lowered because of | 
the business depression, and the need | 
is not for conservation but for wise 
spending for food, Dr. Lillian M. Gil- 
breth, of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, stated 
Dec. 30 in a message to editors an- 
nouncing a series of articles by the 


nomical choice of foods by the house- 
wife. 

If food standards are lowered, Dr. 
Gilbreth said, adults will suffer and 
children are likely to be handicapped 
for life. She urged cooperation of 
publishing agencies to aid in spread- 
ing information on the choice of foods 
which. will prevent malnutrition. Dr. 
Gilbreth’s statement follows in full 
text: 

In response to a request from Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment, the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture will prepare a weekly series of 
news releases designed to help the 
housewife in a wise food choice. This 





permanent stabilization of foodstuffs. 
Each article will be prepared espe- 
cially to fill the needs of families whose 


incomes are limited. Its aim will be 


9 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


Justice Department 


Seeks Early Hearing 
Of Prohibition Ruling 


service keeps in mind the need for 


Declares Uncertainty as to | 
Validity of Dry Laws Is | 
Likely to Hamper En- 
forcement Efforts 


The Department of Justice on Dec. 30 
filed -with the Supreme Court of the 
United States a poten gona ior 
hearing :at an. . case be- 
fwivob F Gost whether 
the Eighteenth:Amendment was ratified 
in the manner required by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. . 

The following reason is assigned in 
the motion for the requested action: 

“The decision has received wide public- 
ity and has produced uncertainty regard- 
ing the validity of the prohibition laws 
which, unless promptly settled by this 
Court, is likely to encourage disregard 
for those laws and will hamper the Gov- 
ernment in their enforcement.” 

The case, United States v. Sprague 
and Howey, No. 606, is before the court 
on direct appeal from the decision of 
Federal Judge William Clark, of the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, quashing an indict- 
ment charging violation of the National 
Prohibition Act on the ground, assigned 
by the court, that the act is invalid be- 


leause the Eighteenth Amendment, pur- 


suant to which it was enacted, was rati- 
fied by the Legislatures of the States 
and not by conventions called for that 
purpose in the States. (The opinion was 
published in full text in the issue of 
Dec. 18.) 

Government’s Argument 

A brief on behalf of the Department of 
Justice in support of its position that 
the Eighteenth Amendment was _prop- 
erly ratified and that the decision of 
Judge Clark should be reversed was also 
filed with the court on Dec. 30. 

The summary of the argument pre- 
sented in the brief follows: 

“Article V of the Constitution pro- 
vides that amendments shall be valid 
when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States, or by con- 


| ventions in three-fourths of the States, 


‘as the one or other mode of ratification 
may be proposed by Congress.’ It was 
held by the court below that the general- 
ity of this language should be modified 
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Railroad Merger 


President Hoover Makes 
Public Statement Follow. 
ing Conference of Rail-’ 


way Executives 


| New England Lines 


Are Not Included 


|Senator Couzens Declines to 


Take Definite Stand on Plan 
Until He Gives It Further 


Consideration 


President Hoover announced Dec. 
30 that an agreement had been 
reached on a proposal to consolidate 
the different railways in official clas- 
sification territory, except New Eng- 
land, into four independent systems. 
embracing the territory east of the 
Mississippi and including the Vir- 
ginian Railway and the New York 
Central Railroad. ; 


The proposed consolidation, which + 
must be submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for its ap- 
proval, was agreed upon, the Presi- 
dent stated, as a result of confer- 
ences between Gen. W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; Daniel Willard, president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; P. E. 
Crowley, president of the New York 
Central Railroad, and M. J. Vam 
Sweringen, of the Nickel Plate Rail- 
road, and others. 

Conference Is Held 

The announcement followed a confer- 
ence between President Hoover and Sen- 
ator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, Chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, at which the proposed con- 
solidation was discussed. 

The announcement follows in full 
text: : 
“As a.regult of meetings of Gene 
Ath . > Mie. dt 

Messrs. Van fn and 6th 
sentatives of the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, Nickel Plate, and Balti- 
more and Ohio railroads, a plan for con- 
solidation of the different railways in 
official classification territory (except 
New England) into four independent 
systems was agreed upon for presenta- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. : 

Four Systems Planned 

“The four new systems embrace the 
territory east of the Mississippi River, 
including the Virginian Railway on the 
south, the New York Central on ‘the 


| north, 


“These negotiations have been in prog- 
ress for some weeks, and were under- 
taken at my suggestion in the hope of 
effecting the consolidation policies de- 
clared by Congress in 1920 and espe- 
cially at this time as a contribution to 
the recovery of business by enlarging 
opportunity for employment and by in- 
creasing the financial stability of all 
the railways, and particularly some of 
the weaker roads. 

“The Transportation Act passed by 
Congress in 1920 provides for a consoli- 
dation of railways into a limited number 
of strong systems in order to maintain 
broader competition, more adequate 
service, simplification of rate structure, 
lower operating costs and in the long 
run lower rates to the public. 

“During the past 10 years a possible 
grouping of the roads so as to carry 
out the law has been under constant dis- 
cussion. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has no power to compel such 
consolidations. They can only be effected 
upon initiation of the carriers. During 
this period a number of negotiations 
have been undertaken in respect to these 
railways, with view to carrying out the 
wishes of Congress, but they have proved 





by ‘principles of political science’ and 
that an amendment such as the Eight- 
eenth Amendment could be constitution- 
ally ratified only by conventions in the 
States. 

“We submit that the language of Arti- 
cle V is clear and entirely free from am- 
biguity, and that there is no room ior the 
construction adopted by the court below. 


| This court has said: ‘The language of the 


article is plain, and admits of no doubt 
in its interpretation.’ Hawke v. Smith, 
No. 1, 253 U. S, 221, 226. Furthermore, 
substantially the present argument was 
presented to this court in the National 


Prohibition Cases, 253 U. S. 350, where 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Effect of Industrial Painting 
On Health of Women Is Studied 


effects of vitreous-enamel spray paint- 
ing of stoves but it is limited in scope. 

The statement made public by the 
Bureau follows in full text: 


With the introduction into manufac- 
turing of new processes requiring the 
use of certain solvents and substances 
of a more or less poisonous nature, the 
need for scientific investigation of the 
effects of such materials on employes 
who handle them, particularly women 
workers, is being urged by those in- 


| terested in the problems pertaining to 


wage earning women. 

As part of its program during the 
past year the Women’s Bureau, in - 
junction with Dr. Alice Hamilton, Has 
been investigating the situation of 
women engaged in the spray painting 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 4] 


abortive. A year ago the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued a sug- 
gested plan for consolidating ‘these roads 
into five systems. This plan, like others, 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.] 


Missouri to Inquire 
Into Price of Bread 


Relative Cost of Wheat Basis of 
Investigation 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Dec. 30. 


Attorney General Stratton Shartel of ney 


Missouri has announced that he intends 
|to conduct a thorough investigation im 
the larger cities of Missouri to deters 
|mine if the prices of bread have dé= 
|ereased in proportion with the lower 
| wheat figures. 

The statement of Mr. Shartel relative 
| to the investigation follows in full texts 
bread prices in the larger cities and 
towns of Missouri: 
out of line with the present and E 
quotations on wheat, and have not rew 
sponded to the lower wheat figures, it. 


would follow that artificial means are — 


being used to keep up the price of bread, 
Such a practice, if in effect, is unfair, 
not only to the consumer but also te” 
| the farmer. A réasonable reduction im 
| the price of bread would benefit the con= 
| sumer, and the inerease in consumpt 
\as a result of such reduction would be 
| fit the producer of wheat. 


| Even a slight, though consistent, ine” 


a] 


| crease in the consumption of bread. 


| aS ir 
[Continued on Page 4, Column. &) 
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For Four System 


I expect to start an investigation of | 


If these prices are >” 
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Department of Justice Files 
Petition Afleging Trade 


i. . Agency Is Engaging in 


Unlawful Methods 


| “association, and various companies and 
' individuals connected with it are engag- 
‘ing in activities tending to fix uniform 


**and noncompetitive prices in the sale of | 


*nonpatented asphalt shingle and roofing 
‘products, in violation of the Sherman 
- . : ¢ Bs 
*"Anti-trust Act, are contained in a peti 
* tion filed Dec. 30 by the Department of 


‘Justice in the United States District | 


*’Court for the Southern District of New 
* York. 

Shortly after the filing of the petition, 

~ ¥t was announced at the Department of | 


Justice that the purpose of the suit is to} 


enjoin alleged unlawful practices in re- 
“straint of interstate trade and commerce. 


Exhibit Attached 


Attached to the petition as an exhibit, 
‘it was stated, is a copy of the present 
‘eplan under which the institute is oper- 
‘ating. The petition, a copy of which was 
= made available at the Department, al- 
leges that under this plan of operation 
‘the business transactions of the defend- 
‘ant manufacturers have been so mate- 
--rially controlled as substantially to elim- 
* inate the play of competitive forces usu- 
-.ally present in unrestrained and normal 
trade. 
2%. Among the devices which the petition 
*¢claims are being employed in the com- 
bination and conspiracy to restrain trade 


+ 
. 
ia 


. 


‘are agreements fixing uniform and non- | 


“competitive selling prices, discounts for 

various classes of trade and types of 
‘purchases, charges of freight rates or 
the cost of transportation regardless of | 
sthe points of origin, and uniform and 
‘noncompetitive terms, extra charges, al- 
~lowances and conditions of sale. 

The defendants “have arbitrarily and 
sconcertedly chosen the names of cus-/| 
tomers which may be recognized by the | 
defendant manufacturers” and have en- 
tered into agreements fixing the credit 
qualifications of customers, the petition 
states. 


As a means of coercing and compelling 
performance of these agreements the 
manufacturers, it is alleged, have agreed 
that an arbitrator should hear and de- 
termine all complaints of alleged 
breaches and make awards. 


Department’s Statement 


The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Following an investigation over a pe- 
riod of several months into the activities 
of the Asphalt Shingle and Roofing In- 
stitute the Department of Justice today 
(Dec. 30) filed in the Federal Court for 
the Southern District of New York a bill 
in equity against that organization and 
the companies and individuals connected 
with it, alleging the existence of a com- 
bination. in restraint of trade. The bill 
seeks to enjoin various practices said 
to be P violati herman Anti- 

trust Act. 

The petition charges the existence of 
activities tending to fix uniform and non- 
competitive prices in the sale of the non- 
patented asphalt shingle and roofing 
products manufactured by the defendant 
companies. It sets forth as an exhibit a 
copy of the present plan of operation of 
the institute which contains provisions 
for reporting to the defendants the cur- 
rent prices of their competitors and for 
each company’s adherence to the prices 
reported by it. 


Discounts Alleged 

It also contains agreements fixing uni- 
form maximum discounts to the various 
classes of trade, definitions of the classes 
of customers and the selection by agree- 
ment of those deemed qualified for the 
various classes. This plan also contains 
a. comprehensive freight equalization 
agreement and many other provisions 
relating to the prices of the competitors 
and their methods of doing business. 

It was arranged for enforcement of 
the agreements to be made through an 
arbitrator, and various of the defendant 
companies filed with the institute large 
bonds of a surety company securing the 
payment of any awards on account of 
breaches of such agreements. 

The petition sets forth that the activi- 
ties of the Asphalt Institute pertain 
chiefly to the business carried on by 
the defendant manufacturers in non- 
patented asphalt shingle and roofing 
products and allied lines, and that the 
“total products of the manufacturers 
constitute a major portion of the Na- 
tion’s supply thereof.” It is contended 
that the purpose and intent of the de- 
fendants in performing the alleged con- 
spiracy and the acts and agreements, 
and their effect, have been “to stifle and 
eliminate virtually all competition 
therein and arbitrarily and oppressively 
to control the course of such trade and 
commerce and unlawfully regulate the 

- channels of distribution.” 

The petition prays that the defend- 
ants, individually and collectively, be per- 
petually enjoined from further engaging 
in, agreeing to perform, or in fact per- 
forming the alleged conspiracy. The 
petition bears the signature of Robert 
E. Manley, acting United States Attorney 
for the Southern District of New York; 
the Attorney General, William D. Mitch- 
ell; John Lord O’Brian, the Assistant to 
the Attorney General, and James Law- 
rence Fly, Special Assistant to the At- 
torney General. 

In addition to the individual officers or 
directors active in the management of 
the institute the following corporations 
are named as defendants: Amalgamated 
Roofing Company, Chicago, Ill.; Amer- 
jean Asphalt Roof Corporation. Kansas 
City, Mo.; Barber Asphalt Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Beckman - Dawson 
Roofing Company, Chicago, Ill.; Bird & 
Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass.; the 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; the Philip Carey Com- 

any, Cincinnati, Ohio; Certain-teed 

roducts Corporation, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charfield Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Boston, Mass.; Continental Roofing 


and Manufacturing Company, Baltimore, | 


Md.; the Flintkote Company, Boston, 


Mass.; Ford Roofing Products Company, | 


Chicago, Ill.; Johns-Manville Corporation, 
New Fork, N. Y.; Keystone Roofing and 
Manufacturing Company, York, Pa.; the 
Lehon Company, Ch‘cago, IIl.; Logan- 
Long Company, Chicago, Ill.; National 
Roofing Company, Tonawanda, N. Y.; B. 
F. Nelson Manufacturing Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Richardson Roofing Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; the Ruberoid Com- 
ny, New York City, N. Y.; Safepack 
ills, Millis, Mass.; Sifo Products Com- 
ny, St. Paul, Min..; H. F. Watson 
‘company, Erie, Pa. 


A 


+ Trust Violations 


, Charges that the Asphalt Shingle & 
Roofing Institute, a “current price” trade 


3298) / 


Drought E 


clared Necessary to Re- 
plenish Subsoil 


The drought last Summer, which dam- 
aged many crops, will provide some com- 
pensation in the form of fewer and 
smaller floods than usual in 1931 in the 
larger rivers, M. W. Hayes, Chief of the 
River and Flood Division of the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, 
stated orally Dec. 29. 

On the basis of the present outlook, 
Mr. Hayes said, there appears to be less 
likelihood of floods this Spring than in 
many years. The extended drought de- 


been the case for several decades, he 
said, and this supply must be replenished 
by a vast amount of water soaking into 
|the ground before there will be enough 
| water in the large rivers to cause floods. 
The quantity of water in the Missis- 
\sippi River system is smaller now than 
| it has been since 1925, Mr. Hayes stated. 
|In 1926, after the dry year of 1925, 
there were no floods of consequence 
along the Mississippi, he added. 





To Check Floods 


Large Amount of Water De- 


| pleted subsoil moisture more than has |, 
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| While the smaller rivers are more| 
jlikely to flood after heavy rains, Mr. | 
| Hayes said, the larger streams can care! 


\for a large amount of this run-off water 
ij without flooding. A much larger amount 
lof rain than usual can be absorbed in 
|the valleys of the Mississippi, Ohio, Mis- 
lsouri, James, and Savannah rivers with- 
out resulting floods, he said. 


Child Health Films 
And Exhibits Shown 
To 75,000 Monthly 


Instructive Displays Distrib- 
uted by Children’s 
reau Reserved Months in 
Advance 


How to live healthfully is demo 
to more than 75,000 children ‘and adults 
monthly by films and exhibits distributed 
by the Children’s Bureau, of the De- 
partment of Labor, according to infor- 
mation just made available by Grace 
Phelps, of the Bureau. , 

Models, posters, films and film strips 
are sold at small expense by the Bureau, 
or they are loaned for the cost of post- 
age for their transportation to the bor- 
rowers, she said. The demand for in- 
structive exhibits, it was stated, is so 
great that the stock of the Bureau is 
ordered ahead or reserved many months 
in advance. 

Women’s clubs, parent teachers asso- 
ciations, baby clinics, schools and com- 
munity organizations, as well as colleges 
and universities make the greatest use 
of the Children’s Bureau exhibits and 
films, she said. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

One of the most popular films is the 
“Sun Babies,” which illustrates the bene- 
ficial effect of sunlight in the prevention 
and cure of rickets. In this picture, two! 
children have rickets resulting in crooked 
back and bow legs in one, while the 
other, who is three years old, can not 
walk. This is all because they have been 
deprived of sunlight, and the picture! 
goes on to show the effect of “taking 
the sun” for three months. The first 
one is now able to throw a large rubber 
ball, and the second runs out into the 
sunlight for his daily bath. 


Posture Film Popular 


Another popular film is on “Posture,” 
which presents the relation of good pos- 
ture to physical fitness. This film was 
produced under the direction of Dr. 
Armin Klein, whose work as director of 
the posture clinic of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and of posture clinics 
for the health department of Boston 
has attracted wide attention. 

The fairy story of the “Three Bears” 


is used to illustrate a series of posters release have further aggravated the diffi- | 


on good living habits for children. The 
bears take a walk in the open air, eat 
not cereal for breakfast, have their win- 
dows open at night, each sleeps in a 
separate bed, and each has a chair which 
fits him and therefore tends to make his 
posture good. | 

One of the models is of a city play- 
grotnd. It shows reproduction to scale 
of a five-acre playground adequately 
equipped for daily use by approximately 
300 boys and girls. It contains a minia- 
ture swimming pool, a shelter house, two 
tennis courts, a basket-ball court, a large 
baseball diamond, a smaller diamond, a 
wading pool for little children}; seats for | 
the story hour, swings, ladders, flying) 
rings, and sand boxes. 

The exhibits include a,film called “Well 
Born,” presenting the éssentials of pre- 
natal care; film strips on “The Health 
Baby,” “The Bad Boy Makes Good,” 
showing how a “bad” boy was saved 
from a criminal career through the juve- 
nile court and probation officers; “The 
Preschool Days of Betty Jones,” which 
shows careful preschool training and its | 
results in habits of cleanliness, proper | 
diet, regular sleeping hours, daily sun 
baths, wholesome recreation, physical ex- | 
aminations, vaccination, and immuniza- 
tion against diphtheria; models of a ma-| 
ternity and child-health center, sun, baths 
for children, and children’s nursery, and 
the postures. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Dec. 30, 1930 


10 a. m.—Senator Goff (Rep.), of 
West Virginia, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

10:15 a. m.- -Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan, chairman of the Senate 

| Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
called to discuss railroad consolida- 
tion. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Representative James 
(Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., called to 
| present Mrs. Charles L. Johnson Sr., 

of Newburgh, N. Y. 

12:45 p. m.—Representative Chind- 
bloom (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., called to 
present a delegation of Chicago teach- 
ers. 

1 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the Geneva (New York) 
Times newsobys. 

2:45 p. m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
| of Utah, called to extend New Year 
| greetings. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. _ 


Design for Annex to Library of Congress 


Plans for the projected extension to the Library of Congress-have been approved 
mission of Fine Arts, and court proceedings have just been instituted for the condemnation of the site 
adjoining the present structure, in Washington, D.C. The approved design of the exterior of the pro- 
posed extension, in modern renaissance style, is shown above. 

Congress, is to cost $6,500,000 and accommodate 10,000,000 additional volumes. 


Federal Bureau of Prisons Offers 
States Aid to Relieve Overcrowding 


| Interest Is Centered in 12, 


000 Inmates Sarvidg Short 


Terms for Offenses Against the Government | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


toward the prisons have tolerated con- 
ditions that made possible t 
ate disorders and sensational difficulties 
in recent months. In the war against 
crime the public generally has been satis- 


Bu- fied when a man has been sent away to| 


prison, ignoring the fact that 95 per 
cent are returned to their communities 
within a few years. 
prison administrators, wardens, boards 
and commissions to secure adequate 


sonnel and sufficient employment in pris- 
ons, have, in many places, fallen on the 
deaf ears of an unrespgnsive public. 

Speaking before the 60th Annual Con- 
gress of the American Prison Associa- 
tion, of which he is a past president, 
Hon. George W. Wickersham expressed 
the conviction that: 

“Public opinion on the 
it hAs not been for a long time. 
association, speaking with the authority 
which the wide experience of its mem- 
bers gives it, may lead public opinion 
to advocate and compel substantial and 
useful reforms in the conduct of our 
penal system.” 

No single eause can be offered as the 
complete explanation for the tragedies 
that have occurred. Official investiga- 
tions and the testimony of those ex- 
perienced in prison work have clearly 
demonstrated that many so-called riots 
are not in fact riots at all, but the 
desperate effort of a very few daring, 


|hopeless men to gain their freedom by| 


violent means. The rank and file of 
prisoners are generally obedient to the 
regulations of the prison, except when 
intolerable living conditions produce a 
spirit of revolt. 
Crowding Creates Tension 

Overcrowding in prisons is a direct re- 
sult of public indifference and its conse- 
quent parsimony. Prison housing has 
not kept pace with the rapid increase in 
prison populations. The old badly-venti- 
lated, insanitary vault-like cells, well de- 
scribed as “human filing ca vinets,” have 
been bulging with two and three prison- 
ers in a space unfit for one human being. 
This packing of men into close and irri- 
tating association has aggravated the 
prison problem and made for increased 
tension. It has complicated all phases of 
internal prison administration 

Excessively severe sentences in some 
jurisdictions, and unwise restrictions as 
to rewards for good conduct and earned 


culties uf prison administration. Loss of 
hope has in many States been the first 
evident result of unwise laws that 
hamper prison administrators and parole 
boards. Without hope of release, the 
major incentive to good conduct and 
reformation is lost. Bitterness, hopeless- 
ness, and resentment are the fuel that 
feeds the fires of revolt and rebellion in 
prisons as in the world outside. 

Idleness is a major contributing cause 
to the problems of prison management. 
Productive labor, vocational training, 
wholesome recreation and appropriate 
educational programs are essential ele- 
ments of a modern prison routine, 
Without work, there is bound to be de- 
terioration and a breakdown of prison 
discripline. This phase of prison manage- 
ment demands constructive action on the 
part of legislators and administrators 
supported by an understanding publie 
opinion. Adequate finances, trained per- 
sonnel, and a cooperative public are all 
needed for the solution of the problems 
of idleness in prisons. 

A prison, more than any other institu- 
tion, demands a virile, dynamic, moral 
and spiritual program. The neglect of 
this phase of prison life cannot be con- 
doned. While much good work is being 


Interior Depa 


|sea level makes Colorado the highest 
State, which is higher than the tallest 
|mountain of the Appalachian system in 
| the East, according to a statement Dec. 
30 by the Department of the Interior. 
The statement follows in full text: 

|Union, its average altitude above sea 
|level being 6,800 feet, according to the 
| Geological Survey, of the Interior De- 
| partment. Wyoming is a close second, 
with an average altitude of 6,700 feet. 


lis Mount Whitney, California—14,496 
;feet—which is 
Mount Elbert, Colorado, 
highest mountain. 





the 


| The highest pass in the United States| Marcy is 19,840 feet. 
\is Whitney Pass, California, 13,335 feet} 


|above sea level. 


unfortun- | 


Colorado is the highest State in the| 


The highest point in the United States 


76 feet higher than 
second 


| done, there is vast room for improve- 
ment everywhere in these fundamental 
measures for reformation and rehabilita- 
tion. 
‘of our religious and spiritual leaders. 

Our prisons are generally planned for 
|too large a number of prisoners. This 
leads to mass treatment. It is responsi- 


The best efforts of | ble for the mingling of the inexperienced | 


|in crime with the repeater and the hard- 
jened offender. It nullifies the efforts 


pa funds for decent housing, proper per-|of prison officials to treat men as in- 


dividuals and to bring to bear reforma- 
|tive influences. This association has re- 
| peatedly called attention to the mistake 
'of building prisons housing more than 
a moderate size population. The To- 
ronto Congress set the maximum at 
‘about 1,200. 


Prison executives have for years called 


3 7 : » subject of | attention to the fact that they have un-/ servation of Government oil in this Ad- 
crime and its punishment is aroused as derpaid and insufficient personnel. This | ministration.” 
This|is a condition which prevails in some | 3026.) 


|degree everywhere and must be cor- 
rected if prisons are to function 
properly. 

Within the prison system, there must 
be provision for segregating offenders 
as to type and experience on a basis of 
scientific classification. This is best ac- 
complished by a diversity of institutions, 
adapted to the differing groups under 


' 
| 


care 


| The problem brought into prominence 
| by the disturbances of the last year calls 
|for a frank presentation of the facts to 
the public and a united front in the de- 
mand for remedial action. This inyolves 
and requires the cooperation and active 
assistance of the public, the press;-public 
officials, and members of the Legislature. 
| Legislators, interested cit:zens, or or- 
| ganizations desirous of assisting in the 
| solution of such problems, either locally 
lor generally, may communicate with the 
|'General Secretary of the American 
|Prison Association, at 135 East 15th 
| Street, New York City. 

Bv Committee on Resolutions: William 


} 
} 


J. Ellis, Chairman; George T. Jameson, | 


| Florence Monahan, Sanford Bates, Oscar 
| Lee, Leon C. Faulkner, E. R. Cass. 


Land Transferred 
For Prison in Illinois 


| 


|Federal Plan Designed to Re- 
lieve Chicago Congestion 


Sanford Bates, Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, Department of Justice, stated 
orally Dec. 30 that he had been informed 
that the Secretary of War, Patrick J. 
Hurley, has signed a lease transferring 
to the Department of Justice a portion 
of the unoccupied land comprising Cha- 
{nute Field, at Rantoul; Ill. 

Mr. Bates stated that the transfer of 
the land has been made to enable the De- 
partment of Justice to erect temporary 
prison quarters at Rantoul in order to 
relieve the congested condition in the 
|prisons at Chicago. “There is at the 
| present time,” Mr. Bates said, “a large 
| concentration of Federal jail prisoners at 
Chicago and the erection of temporary 
buildings at Chanute Field will help con- 
siderably in relieving this congestion.” 

The arrangement contemplates the 
transfer of the Air Corps Technical 
School from Chanute Field to Dayton, 
Ohio. No definite plans have been for- 
mulated, according to Mr. Bates, con- 
cerning the erection of the temporary 
structures and it is possible that it may 
take some little time for the Army to 
|evacuate the land involved and remove 
{the school to Dayton. 


Altitude of Colorado Is Higher 
| Than Loftiest Peak in Appalachians’ 


State Averages 6,800 Feet Above Sea Level, According to| 


rtment. Survey 


An altitude averaging 6,800 feet above, uf land in North Carolina is only 700) 


|feet; that of Tennessee is 900 feet. 


Every State west of the Mississippi 
| River, except Missouri, Arkansas and 
| Louisiana, has a greater average alti- 
| tude than these, and Colorado’s average 
is higher than the highest point of the 
Appalachian Mountains. 


Mount McKinley, Alaska, is higher 
than the loftiest peak in the United 
States, Mount Whitney, would be if the 
highest peak in the Adirondacks, Mount 
Marcy, were piled on top of it. Mount 
McKinley, according to the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, is 
| 20,300 feet above sea level; the combined 

eight of Mount Whitney and Mount 
If on top of Mount Whitney, Califor- 
| nia, the highest mountain in the United 


| The highest mountain of the Appala-| States, were piled Mount Mitchell, the 


|chian system is Mount Mitchell, N. C.,| highest eastern peak, the total altitude— 


| 6,711 feet above sea level, according to! 21,207 feet above sea level—would be 
the Geological Survey, of the Depart-| only a little in excess of that of Mount 


ment of the’ Interior. 


Clingman’s Dome, 


| McKinley, Alaska, according to the Geo- 


| Tennessee, with an altitude of 6,644 feet,| logical Survey, of the Department of the 
‘is a close second, The average height’ Interior. 


a 
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Of Air Attacks 


Protection From Low-altitude 
Firing Is Purpose of 
Army Survey 


Protection of troops from low-altitude 
attacks by aircraft are to be studied 
by various branches of the Army in ac- 
cordance with orders of the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, the Depart- 
ment of War announced Dec. 30. The 
announcement follows in full text: 


The Secretary of War, realizing that 
certain elements of the Infantry Divi- 
sion may be particularly vulnerable to 
attacks made by aircraft from low alti- 
tudes and that the present authorized 
armament may not provide adequate pro- 
tection, has directed the Chief of In- 
fantry, Chief of Field Artillery, Chief of 
Engineers and The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, each, to make a study on this sub- 
ject. f 
_ He has called for definite recommenda- 
tions from each as to what reorganiza- 
tion and rearmament are necessary to 
insure ‘protection for all divisional units 


Photograph by Horydezak 
by the Federal Com- 
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Study Ordered —|\ 
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Variety of Foods 
Recommended by 
Diet Specialists 


Reasonable Price and High 
Nutritive Value Featured 
In Items Listed by 
Drought Relief Group 

A list of nu 
be purchased 


been prepared 
nutrition workin 


| 


tritious foods which may 
at reasonable prices has 
.* . yuarorsnsceen on 
n under the direction of 
the National Drought Relief Committee, 
ordng 6 . yes on statement by the 

epartmént o griculture. T - 
ment follows in full text: a ee 


When neither the food supply n h 
purse limits the selection of food. it’ rs 
possible to afford so large a variety that 
the homemaker may choose somewhat 


at random within each of the food 
and be reasonably sure of a oe 


Here is a field for the best efforts | 


The building, as provided for by act of 


Petition for Review 
Of Oil Prospecting 
Opinion Is Filed 


Supreme Court Requested to 
Study Decision That Can- 
cels Pending Permits on 
Government Lands 





By a petition filed with it on Dec. 
, the Supreme Court of the United 
States is requested to consider and pass 
upon the question of the legal authority 
| of the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
|ject and refuse applications for permits 
to prospect for oil and gas on the pub- 
lic domain. 

The petition filed in the clerk’s office 
requests that the high tribunal review 
|the decision of the Court of Appeals of 
ithe District of Columbia aghel tite the 
rejection of applications for prospecting 
permits pursuant to the announced policy 
|of President Hoover of “complete con- 


| 30 


| | 


(V U. S. Daily, 2995, 


| The Court of Appeals had reversed the | 
ruling of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 

trict of Columbia in several cases, which 

latter court had granted writs of man-| 
damus to compel the Secretary of the In- | 
| terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, to reinstate 

and receive applications. The petition 

lin the Supreme Court of the United 

| States was filed in the case of McLennan | 
v. Wilbur, No. 618. 


Prospect Permits Rejected 


“The importance of the questions in- 
volved in this case cannot be overstated,” 
it is said in the petition for a writ of 
certiorari. “They relate to a suspension 
of the Act of Feb. 25, 1920, by Orders 
Nos. 337 and 338, made by the Secretary 
of the Interior on Mar. 16 and 20, 1929. 
By said orders all pending applications 
for prospecting permits were rejected 
and all future applications were refused. 
They involve the authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to suspend an act of 
Congress. Petitioner contends that he} 
has no such authority either by the act 
involved, or the regulations made under 
it. 

The Court of Appeals sustained the! 
authority of the Secretary of the Interior | 
|under the Act of June 25, 1910, pro-| 
|viding for the withdrawal of public) 
lands from settlement, location, sale and | 
entry. A dissenting opinion was filed) 
to this view. | 

Five States Interested 


The Western States of New Mexico,! 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah and Colorado} 
are interested in the proceeding, the peti- 
tion points out, having participated as} 
amici curiae in the lower court. Under 
the Leasing Act of 1920, it is explained, | 
the public land States are entitled to} 
37% per cent of the royalties accruing 
to the Federal Government from pro- 
duction of oil and gas in those States. | 
They are also said to be interested in 
taxes accruing from property used in oil 
and gas operations and the relief from 
unemployment as a result of such opera- 
tions. 

Relative to the holding below that the 
refusal of applications for permits was 
legal under authority to withdraw pub- 
lic lands, it is claimed in the petition 
that withdrawal of public lands was not 
the purpose of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in issuing the orders and that the 
withdrawal statute was not complied 
with since no proclamation by the Presi- 
dent was issued and no notice of any 
proclamation was given Congress by the 
Secretary of the Interior, as the law is 
said to require. 
| The petition and brief in support| 
thereof was filed by Lewis Edwin Hoff- 
man and Chester L. Long, counsel for the 
petitioner, 


| 
| 


} 


Reorganization Proposal 
Postponed in New Jersey, 


State of New Jersey: | 
Trenton, Dec. 30. | 

The proposed reorganization of the) 
State government has been deferred for 
action by the 1931 Legislature. 

At a final session Dec. 29 of the 1930 
Legislature, a statement was issued by | 
| the majority leader of the Senate, Joseph | 
G. Wolber, in which he announced it 
had been decided that the matter was too 
important for hasty action and that the 
48 pending bills would be made the first 
order of business at the new session to 
begin on Jan. 13. 

otice was given by Senator Emerson 
L. Richards, of Atlantic County, that he 
will make his bill for the repeal of the 
State prohibition enforcement act a pre- 
ferred order of business at the 'new 
| session. 


Whale Catch Decreases 


There were 320 whales taken in Brit- 
ish Columbia coastal waters last season, 


1929 season, according to a report from 
Vice Consul Newcolmb, Victoria, Canada. 
The 1930 catch pielded 11,975 barrels of 
whale oil which included 8,275 barrels of 
sperm oil. Much of this oil is marketed 
in the United States, as are the guano 
and bone meal. 


|capped for life. 


In British Columbia Water | 


as contrasted with 406 whales during the | 


of their particular arm or service and 
particularly for thé entire Field Artillery 
Brigade, the field trains of all units, the 
transportation units of the Quartermas- 
ter Regiment and the entire Engineer 
Regiment. 

_The Chief of Ordnance and the Chief 
Signal Officer have also been called upon 
for comment as to the adequacy of the 
armament now provided the Ordnance 
Company and Signal Company in the 
protection of these units against. low- 
flying aviation, particularly on the 
march. 


High F ood Standard 
Declared Necessary 


To Health of Nation 


Careful Spending Solution 
Of Provision Problem, 
Member of President’s 
Committee Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to help them plan their food purchases 
so as to meet the needs for health, as 
well as to cooperate in local economic 
adjustment, 


_ The first news release is to be pub- 
lished Jan. 9. Wherever possible we 
would like the newspapers to cooperate 
with the President’s Emergency Commit- 
tee on Employment by establishing a 
food service column, supplementing this 
material by news from the local markets. 
As Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
Committee, has said: “In the last analy- 
sis the local organizations will best un- 
derstand the needs of their own com- 
munity and find a way to draw upon the 
national resources.” 

Through the medium of the press, food 
news will reach the general public more 
quickly than in any other form. Through 
your ‘paper we wish to appeal to the 
women of the country and the many or- 
ganizations that worked with Mr. 
Hoover on food conservation during the 
war period, to assist in this present work. 

It is naturally difficult to make the 
material sent to you from the Bureau 
of Home Economics, fit every section of 
the country. Each release, however, will 
be prepared for general use and can be 
used as it stands. But news from your 
local markets would add interest. A lo- 
cal person or committee can supply you 
weekly with prices of foodstuffs to fill 
“the market basket,” or this section can 
be omitted. For those papers that do 
not have any food service, home eco- 
nomic workers from the State colleges 
will cooperate. County extension work- 
ers can be called upon to furnish market 
information, and they are willing to 
speak to groups or organize meetings. 

Instead of conservation, the present 
need is to know how to “spend money 
for food wisely.” We must see that 
the foods standards of this country are 
not lowered. Adults will suffer if they 
are. They may still be able to carry on, 
but if malnutrition is allowed to affect 
the children, they are likely to be handi- 
That must not be! 

Prompt reports on the use of this serv- 
ice and the methods by which it is made 
available to readers everywhere will help 


: meeting the 
food. requirements of the family. When 
as in the drought-affected regions, va- 
riety must be greatly curtailed because 
of food shortage and lack of ready cash, 
it is necessary to weigh with the utmost 
|care the contributions made by each 
| food material to the dietary. 


|. The subcommittee on nutrition, work- 
ing under the direction of the National 
Drought Relief Committee, which in- 
cludes representatives of the Coopera- 
jtive Extension Service and the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has prepared 
a list of foods that for the money in- 
vested in them offer good or excellent 
returns, in terms of vitamins, protein, 
and minerals. This list is part of the 
material assembled to aid professional 
nutrition workers who are called on to 
advise families in the sections where one- 
sided diets are common. 


The food groups mentioned by the 
committee are: Cereals; milk and cheese; 
eggs, lean meat, and fish; fruits and 
vegetables; sugars; fats. Among the in- 
|expensive protective foods listed, with 
a rough indication of what each fur- 
nishes to the diet, are included: Milk; 
eggs; lean muscle meat, liver, kidney; 
fish; shellfish; vegetables, including to- 
matoes, thin green leafy vegetables, po- 
tatoes, and certain root wegetables, dried 
peas and beans; fruits; whole-wheat 
products; wheat germ; rice polish; mo- 
lasses, not highly refined; butter; cod 
liver oil; pure dried brewers’ yeast. 

These foods, many of which can be 
grown on the farm, ame recommended in 
addition to the cereals, fats, and sweet 
foods on which too many families de- 
pend entirely. 








New Jersey Plans 
Road Expenditures 





Contracts for 37 Millions Con- 
templated in New Year 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Dec. 30. 


Expenditure of $37,000,000 is planned , 
in New Jersey on road and bridge wor 
during 1931, according to a tentative pro- 

ram announced Dec. 30 by the State 

ighway Commission. , 

The schedule lists operations involv- 
ing an estimated cost of $55,980,500, but 
contract awards will be limited, it was 
explained, to $37,000,000, the total 
amount available. The mapping of a 
larger program, said the statement, was 
with the idea of insuring against the 
possibility of delay should obstacles de- 
velop as to any particular project. 
| At the same time the Commission an- 
/ nounced a tentative schedule calling for 
13 grade crossing eliminations at an out- 
lay of $2,000,000, the expense being 
meeed equally by the State and the rail- 
roads. 


It is planned, declared the Commis- 
sion, to get the contracts under way as 
speedily as possible in order to aid the 
employment situation. The work will 
embrace each of the 21 counties, the bulk 
of the improvements being in North 
Jersey. 


, 


in the present situation and will be ap- 
preciated by the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. May we 
count upon your cooperation, especially 
in the interest of your community? 
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 Florida’s Growth | 

In Last Decade | 
.. Sets High Mark 


Population of 1,468,211 


Shows 51.6 Per Cent In-| 
crease Since 1920; 35 


Counties Show Gains 


The rate of gain in the population of | 
Florida, which now has a population of} 
1,468,211, was next to the highest of 
any State, according to a statement is-! 
sued by the Bureau of the Census, Dec.! 
29. The numerical gain was the highest 
made in the history of the State during 
any decade, it was stated. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Final population figures for the State 
of Florida have just been issued by the 
Census Bureau in bulletin form. The 
total population on Apr. 1, 1930, accord- | 
ing to the fifteenth census, was 1,468,- 
211, which represents a gain of 499,741, 
or 51.6 per cent, as compared with the 
population in 1920. This rate of gain 
is the highest made by any State in the 
Union, except California, and is the high- 
est for Florida since 1860. 


Gain Largest in History 

> Organized as a territory in 1822, Flor-,| 
ida was admitted to the Union in 1845. 
The first enumeration, made in 1830, 
showed 34,730 inhabitants. In the inter- | 
vening 100 years, the population has 
grown rapidly, reaching 87,445 in 1850, 
528,542 in 1900, and almost 1,000,000 in 
1920. Numerically, the gain of almost 
500,000 inhabitants between* 1920 and 
1930 was the largest made in the his- 
tory of the State. The change in density 
of population reflects the increase in 
number, there being an average of 26.8 | 
inhabitants per square mile in 1930, as 
compared with 17.7 in 1920. 

Fourteen cities in Florida had a popu-} 
lation of 10,000 or more in 1930. Jack-| 
sonville, Miami, and Tampa all had more | 
than 100,000. Jacksonville, with a popu-| 
lation of 129,549, representing an in- 
crease of 37,991, or 41.5 per cent, over! 
its population in 1920, retained its posi-| 
tion as the largest city in the State, | 
in spite of greater gains by other cities. | 
Miami has gained 81,066 of its present 
population of 110,637 since 1920. This! 
is the largest numerical increase in any | 
city in the State, and the rate of 274.1) 
per cent is also the highest. Tampa, 
which. had 101,161 inhabitants, was 
second in numerical increase, with 49,- 
553, while West Plam Beach, with a 
population of 26,610, had the second 
highest rate of increase, gaining 207.3 
per cent over its population in 1920. 
Orlando, Lakeland, St. Augustine, Talla- 
hassee, Sanford, and Gainesville had 
rates of increase ranging from 194.4 
per cent for the first named to 52.6 per 
cent for the last, over their populations 
in 1920, and along with West Plam 
Beach, these cities first reached a popu-| 
lation of more than 10,000 between 1920 
and 1930. Key West stands alone in! 
having lost population during this period, 
while Pensacola gained only 1.8 per cent. 


New Counties Formed 


There are 67 counties in Florida, of 
which.13 were organized between 1920 
and 1930. Of the 43 counties whose 
boundaries remained unchanged during 
the past decade, 35 increased in popula- 
‘tion, while 8 show a decrease. Duval 
County, which had 155,503 inhabitants, 
was the largest in population, while 
Hillsborough with a population of 153,- 
519, was a close.second. Dade County, 
in which Miami is located, was third with 
142,955 inhabitants, but its gain of 100,-, 
202 was the largest numercial increase | 
made by any county in the State dur-| 
ing the census period. Pinellas County 
was the most densely settled, averaging 
212.1 persons per square mile. In con- 
trast to this was Collier, one of the 
counties formed since 1920, which had 
an average of only 1.4 persons to the 
square mile. 

There are 290 incorporated places 
(cities, towns, and villages) in Florida, 
94 of which have been organized since | 
1920. The largest of these newly in-| 
corporated places in point of population 
was Coral Gables, in Dade County, with| 
a population of 5,697. The smallest in-| 
corporated place in the State was Palm| 
Beach Harbor, in Palm Beach County, 
with 10 inhabitants. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Florida, giving the number 
of inhabitants in each county, election! 
precinct, city, town, and village, may) 
be obtained by writing to the Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D. C. | 


Further Legislation | 


| Eighteenth 


| Thirteenth, 


, teenth 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BeInG 
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Work on Cruiser 


| 
Near Completion 


‘Louisville’ to Be Placed 
Commission Jan. 15, Navy 
Announces 


The Navy’s sixth 8-inch-gun cruiser, 
the “Louisville,” being built at the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard, will be placed in com- | 
mission Jan. 15, the Department of the 
Navy announced Dec, 30. The announce. 


‘ment follows in full text: 


The U. S. S. “Louisville,” 8-inch, 10,- 
000-ton cruiser buildin, at the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard, will be placed in com-, 
mission Jan. 15, with Capt. Edward J. 
Marquart, U. S. N., in command. 

The commissioning of the “Louisville” 
will mark the entry into naval service 
of the sixth of eight 8-inch-gun cruisers 
authorized by Congress in 1924. The 
two cruisers remaining in the 1924 pro- 
gram are the U.S. 8S. “Augusta,” build- 
ing at the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company, scheduled for 
completion the latter part of January, 
and the U. S. 8. “Chicago,” building at 
the Mare Island Navy Yard and sched- 
uled for completion in March, 1931. 

The “Louisville,” upon commissioning 
and subsequent completion of navy yard 
work will probably conduct her final 


|trials on the Pacific coast, after which 


she will join Light Cruiser Division 5, 
which consists of eight-inch-gun cruisers 
and is attached to the Scouting Fleet. 

The “Louisville” will not complete her 
trials in time to participate in Fleet 
concentration at Panama. 


Justice Department 


Seeks Early Hearing 


Declares Uncertainty as to 
Validity of Dry Laws Is 
Likely to Hamper En- 
forcement Efforts 
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Plans Approved 


For Twin Tunnels | ; 
"Under East River 


Construction of New York 
Project to Start Feb. 1, 
Consume Six Years and 
Cost 50 Millions 


Plans for the construction of twin ve- 


hicular tunnels and temporary and per-| 


manent blankets under East River, New 
York, to cost $50,000,000, have been ap- 


| proved ‘by the Secretary of War, Patrick 


J. Hurley, the Department of War an- 
nounced Dec, 30. i 

Construction of the project is to begin 
Feb. 1 and is to be completed in six 
years, affording initially employment to 
200 workers and later on to approxi- 
mately 1,200, it was stated. 


| 


Floating Hospital 


F. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


This will make four vehicular tunnels | 


approved by the Department of War for 
construction in territory adjacent to New 
York City. The Department on Sept. 20 
approved plans to construct two such 
tunnels under that part of New York 
Bay known as the Narrows, to extend 
from a point near the foot of Lyman 
Avenue, Staten Island, to a point near 
the foot of 97th Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. Application for this project was 
made by the Board of Transportation 


|and the Department of Plant and Struc- 


tures of the City .f New York. 
Work To Take Six Years 
The Department’s announcement 


follows in full text: 
“The Secretary of War-has approved 
the application of the Board of Transpor- 


tation of the City of New York to con- | 
struct twin vehicular tunnels and tem- | 
porary and permanent blankets in East} 


River from the foot of East 37th Street 
and the foot of East 38th Street, Man- 
hattan, to Borden Avenue, Queens, New 
York City. 

“The tunnels will be constructed un- 
der the same general conditions as pre- 
vailed during the construction of other 


| tunnels under East River. 


“Due to the magnitude of the work 


|Jan. 1, 1937, has been set as the time 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
this court determined that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, ‘by lawful proposal 
and ratification, has become a part of 
the Constitution.’ ” 
Cites Prohibition Cases 

After setting out the grounds upon 
which the lower court based its conclu- 
sions, the brief states: 

“Whether or not the ‘tacit assumptions’ | 
found by the court to exist in the Con- 
stitution because of its political back- 
ground and because required by the prin- 
ciples of political science would have the 
eifect Sf restricting the submission of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to State conven- 
tions for ratification if Article V of the 
Constitution were less clear in its grant 
of power to Congress to determine which | 
of the alternative modes of ratification | 


| therein prescribed should be adopted, we | 
jrespectfully submit that in the face of | 


the unequivocal language by which the | 
grant ‘is conferred the grounds upon} 
which the court based its decision are| 
plainly untenable.” 

It is claimed in the brief that the, 
question was presented to the ¢ourt in 


|the national prohibition cases, excerpts 


from briefs filed in those cases being | 
pointed out. “The contention thus urged 
in various forms,” it is stated, “that the 
Amendment is invalid be- 
cause not ratified by the people through 
conventions called for that purpose in 
the States was rejected by this court.’ | 
Referred to Legislatures 

In conclusion it is explained that “an 
argument of great weight is found in’ 
the practical construction of Article V 
by Congress since the adoption of the 
Constitution. Nineteen Amendments to 
the Constitution have been adopted and 
at least five additional Amendment have 
been proposed by Congress. All of these 
Amendments and proposal were referred 
by Congress to the legislatures and not 
to conventions. 

“Of the amendments, certainly the 
and apparently the  Six- 
teenth and Nineteenth, operated to grant 
powers to the Federal Government which 
had formerly been’ reserved to the 
States. The proposed child labor amend- 
ment was of the same type. The Four- 
Amendment imposed _ serious 
restraints upon the powers’ expressly 
reserved under the Tenth Amendment. 
Yet all of these. amendments were re- 
ferred by Congress to the Legislatures 
without any suggestion that the Con- 
stitution required that they be referred 
to conventions. We are not aware that | 
the action of Congress in proposing the! 


| limit for completion of the work: 


“Work will start about Feb. 1, 1931, 
and will employ initially about 200 men, 
and as the work progresses about 1,200. 

According to the application the inside 
diameter of the tunnel is to be 27 feet 
and the length about 4,500 feet. The 
tunnels are to be constructed so as to 
leave an unobstructed channel 35 feet 
deep at low water. The width of the 


tunnel is to be 350 feet at 37th Street 


and 500 feet at 38th Sireet. 
Information regarding the tunnels un- 
der the Narrows, New York Bay, made 
available by the Department follows: 
The application proposes the construc- 
tion of ventilating shafts at the pier- 
head lines on the two shores, the deposit 
of temporary and permanent blankets 


over the tops of the tunnels and dredg- | 
ing to compensate for the contraction, 


of the cross section of the waterway 
that will be caused by the work. 
Two Construction Methods 

The permanent blankets will project 
above the natural bed of the waterway, 
a maximum of 18 feet with an average 
of 5.1 feet for the full width of the 
waterway, and the area of the cross sec- 


tion of the Narrows will be reduced 8.6} 


per cent. The compensating dredging 
proposed will more than offset the con- 
traction caused by the tunnels, and their 
presence in the waterway will probably 
have little, if any, effect on tidal flow. 

Two methods of construction ate pro- 
posed on the plans, one by trnech ex- 
vacation and the other by the use of 
shield construction. 

Or account of the importance of the 
channel through the Narrows and the 
hazards incident to such an undertak- 
ing, it is proposed to require the City 
of New York to furnish an agreement 
satisfactory to the Secretary. of War, 
to compensate the United States for the 
expense of any operations that may be 
found necessary for the protection of 
navigation in connection with the work. 

The magnitude of the work makes it 
necessary to allow more than the usual 
period of three years for completion and 
the time limit proposed is therefore 
Jan. 1, 1937. 


legislative mode of ratification has ever 
been challenged except in the case of 
the Eighteenth Amendment.” 

The brief is signed by the Solicitor 
General, Thomas D. Thacher; G. A. 
Youngquist, Assistant Attorney General, 
and Robert P. Reeder, John J. Byrne, 
Mahlon D. Kiefer and Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, attorneys. 


For Relief Predicted [TRousands Are Attracted to Hawaiian 


Park When Volcano Becomes Active 


Senators La Follette and Cara-| 
way Comment on Situation | 
ee. | 


Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- | Emergency Employes Used to Direct Traffic and Control 
Crowds During 18-day Eruption of Kilauea 


sin, stated Dec. 30 that he anticipates 
further effort toward enactment of re- | 
lief legislation following the return of | 
Congress after the holidays. 

“I am expecting many Senators who 
have visited their home States during 
the recess and have seen conditions as 
they actually exist, will return to Wash- 
ington determined to do something to 
relieve the situation,” he said. 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- | 
sas, declared he would “cooperate with 
anybody in any legitimate effort” to 
bring about a special session of Congress 
in 1931, 

“There is legislation before us which 
needs action,” he said, “and there is no| 
better time than now to give our atten- 
tion to it,” 

Referring to the statement made by 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Dec. 
29, criticizing Members of both Houses | 
of Congress for attempting to avoid a 
special session, Senator Caraway de- | 
clared that he fully agreed with the} 
opinions expressed by Mr. Borah. 

“This is a good time to enact adequate 
farm relief,” he said, “and if the farmer | 
has got a single friend in Congress’ he 
is going to insist upon it.” 

Further, he said, the wishes of the, 
American farmer and the American la- 
boring man have not been considered. 

“Another large class which has not! 
been considered,” he said, “is the ex-| 
service group creditors’ to the Nation | 
to the extent of $3,500,000,000,” In this| 
connection Senator Caraway referred to, 
the immediate payment of the veterans’ | 
adjusted service compensation certificates | 
as necessary legislation. 

In addition to these proposals, he | 
named regulation of futures markets and 


When attendance is a bit slack at a: 
national park, nature sometimes takes 


;the matter in hand and puts on an ex- | 
[hibition to draw visitors by the thou- 


sands, it was stated orally Dec. 30 at the 
National Park Service. 

October travel to Hawaii National 
Park was lighter by several hundred per- 


}sons than the monthly average for the 


1930 travel year, it was said. Where- 
upon Kilauea volcano went into action 
and by the end of November, according 
to a report received Dec, 29 by the Serv- 
ice, the travel had jumped until the to- 
tal for November and October was mode 
than half that of the entire 1930 travel 
year, which ended Sept. 30. 

The traffic was so large fora time 


Mesa Verde National Park 
To Be Kept Open All Winter 


For the first time in its history Mesa 
Verde National Park will be kept open 
during the Winter months of 1930-31. 
Construction work on the north entrance 
highway and the drilling of a well to 
obtain an adequate supply of water for 
the use of the park administration area 
and of visitors will be continued during 
the Winter. “or this reason it will be 
necessary to ‘eep the road sufficiently 
cleared of snow to move supplies. 

This condition will make it possible 
for mail to be received at park head-| 
quarters regularly twice a week, and so 
it is expected that it will be feasible for | 


the entire office force to remain in the) 


that the park forces were augmented | 
were 


by emergency employes, who 
obliged to work night and day to handle 
the traffic and crowds. Throngs assem- 
bled on the natural edge of the sheer 
walls of a pit 1,000 feet deep to view 
the inflow of lava on the pit. 


The eruption lasted 18 days and was 


the most active since may, 1924, 
Further information provided at the 


| Park Service follows: 


re- | 
garding the tunnels under East River | 


Service in Alaska 


United States Office of Education 


| Medical care of Alaskan aborigines is in charge of the Federal 


j Office of Education. 


A floating hospital, staffed by a physician, a 


dentist and two nurses, maintained by the Alaska division, makes 


} 


periodical trips to native villages along the Yukon River. 


The 


villagers are given such medical, surgical and dental attention 
as may be needed. 


Communications on Veterans’ Bonus 


| Communications between Members of 
the House anc heads of two veterans’ or- | 
|ganizations proposing enactment of leg- 
‘islation for payment of adjusted service 
certificates to World War veterans were 
made public Dec, 30. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
| Uvalde, Tex., made public two telegrams 
from Gen. John Hartnett, national com- 
mander of the Army and Navy Union, 
,U. S. A. In one Gen. Hartnett con- 
| veyed the support of his organization on 
the matter of payment of the certificates, 
jand in the other stated that 5,000,000 
veterans are holding bonus certificates 
jand watching both parties, and that if | 
| the Republican steering committee of the | 
|House does not permit consideration of 
such legislation, the party “had better 
look out for itself.” 

The second telegram was received by 
Mr. Garner after Gen. Hartnett had tele- 
graphed that the Administration has pro- 
nounced against legislation of this char- 
acter, and it is doubtful if the Republi- 
\can steering committee will permit it to 
come before the House, 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garri- 
son, N. Y., the author of a proposal for | 
payment of 25 per cent of the full value} 
of the certificates, made public a letter 
| which he wrote to Ralph K. O’Neil, Na- 
|tional Commander of the American 
| Legion, Dec. 30, suggesting that the 
| National Executive Committee of the 
American Legion be called together so 


Made Public by Two Representatives 


Mr. Garner and Mr. Fish Announce Messages Seeking Pay- 
ment of Portion of Certificates 


rious proposals for payment of the cer- 
tificates may appear and present 
ments for their respective proposals. 

“The leadership of the American Le- 
gion can not afford to continue to as- 
sume a passive attitude or remain silent 
any longer on this important and na- 
tional question,” Mr. Fish wrote, 

The following telegrams were 
public by Mr. Garner: 

Gen. Hartnett to Mr. Garner, Dec. 27: 
“This wire as a matter of record. Thank- 
ing you for your efforts in behalf of 
veterans in having the adjusted service 
certificates cashed. Five millions of 


made 


former service men and their denend- | 


ents will watch with interest which po- 


litical party is most regardful of their} 


interest. It is inconceivable to these vet- 
erans how a country and a government 
which they saved and gave themselves to 
could be so callous in a period of their 
own distress. Compensation certificates 
are a solemn and accepted obligation be- 
tween this country and its defénders. 
The Army and Navy Union is tendering 
you and your party the support of its 


argu- | 


( 





Approximately $20,000,000 probably 

will be loaned by the Veterans’ Bureau 
during the month of January to war 
veterans who will become eligible for 
|loans on the so-called “bonus certificates” 
j at the beginning of the new year, ac- 
jcording to a statement issued Dec. 30 
by the Veterans’ Administraticn. 
; On Jan. 1, it is estimated, according 
|to the statement, that 1,600,000 will al- 
jready have availed themselves on the 
loan privileges on the adjusted service 
certificates to the extent of borrowing 
jabout $300,000,000. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

In view of current discussion with ref- 
erence to cash payment of adjusted serv- 
ice certificates, better known as bonus 
certificates, Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs, today 
stated that there appears to have de- 
veloped considerable misunderstanding as 
to the existing situation. 
| Congress in May of 1924, voted to ad- 
| just the compensation of veterans, with 
| certain exceptions, $1 per day for serv- 
ice in the United States, and $1.25 per 
day for service overseas. 
| When the amount so earned, less the 
$60 bonus, exceeded $50 the credit was 
used to purchase a paid-up endowment 
policy to mature at the end of 20 years. 


|character, and I doubt therefore if the 
Republican Steering Committee of the 
House will permit it to come up.” 

Gen. Hartnett to Mr. Garner, Dec. 29: 
\“In acknowledgment your communica- 
tion Dec. 28. If the Republican Steering 


Committee on the House will not permit | 
looking toward cashing the | 


legislation 
adjusted service certificates to come up 
then let the G. O. P. look out for itself. 


Five million veterans holding bonus cer- | 


tificates are watching both parties. I 
request in the name of these men a con- 
tinuation of your activity in their be- 
half.” 

| 
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‘Estimate Is That 1,600,000 
Have Utilized Loan Privileges on Bonus 
Certificates by First of Year 
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Veterans’ Bureau Expects to Loan " 3 
$20,000,000 in Month of Janua 


Because of not making a settlement in ~ 


cash, the veteran was credited with an 


| additional 25 per cent on account of such iH 


deferred payment. At the present, there 
3,395,000 certificates © 


are outstanding Ys 
with a maturity value of $3,420,000,000. © 


er ue 
The policies average somewhat over $1,+ a 
ae 


Je 
- 


000 a piece. 


At the time legislation was enacted, 
provision was made whereby the veterans 
could borrow on their certificates after 
the certificate had been in effect for 
two years, an amount based on a reserve 
value. As most of the certificates were 
dated Jan. 1, 1925, on or after Jan. 1, 


Ex-soldiers Will . 


y 


1931, the veteran holders thereof can® ~ 


borrow on their certificates up to 22% 
per cent of the maturity value, or @ 
little over $225 on the average certi- © 
ficate. 

On Jan. 1, it is estimated that 1,600,- 
000 veterans will have availed them- 
selves of these privileges to the extent 
of borrowing about $300,000,000. As 
the certificates will then have a total 
loan value approximating $725,000,000, 
were the veterans to avail themselves of 
the loan privileges to the fullest extent, 
$425,000,000 could be borrowed during 
the coming vear of 1931. 

Gen. Hines further stated that the 
Veterans’ Bureau is prepared to make 
loans to more than 300,000 veterans dur- 
ing the month of January who may make 
applications on their adjusted service cer- 
tificates, 

The Veterans’ Bureau has been lendin 
al a rate of about $8,000,000 per mont 
on the adjusted service certificates, but 
it is anticipated that due to the large 
number that will become eligible for 
loans in the beginning of the new year, 


| approximately $20,000,000 will be loaned 


auring the month of January. No doubt 
the availability of these funds will be 


|helpful to those veterans who find it 


necessary to make loans at this partic- 
ular time. 


& 


FOR SUNNY CLIMES 


Our Spring Shirtings, Cravats,Robe and 
Bathing Suit Ensembles, also Sweaters 
with Golf Hose to match are very Smart 


Other Unusual Requisites in Wide Assortments 


organization and its affiliated and inter-| 


locked veterans’ bodies.” 


Mr. Garner to Gen. Hartnett, Dec. 28: 


“Your telegram of yesterday is received 


NEW YORK~—512 FIFTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


and will be filed as a matter of record, | 


as you suggest, in connection with legis- 
lation in behalf of veterans in having the 
adjusted service certificates cashed. The 
Administration, as you may be aware, 








XXIX 


Prize Butt 


A Test of 
Food Stores 


Test a food store by the butter it sells and you won’t 
go far wrong. The butter you can judge in several 
ways. The sure way is by the verdicts of the butter 





New lava, at the end of two weeks of | 


action in which it spurted as high as 150 
feet, covered 62 acres to a depth of 50 
to 100 feet. The volume of molten lava 
that flowed during the period was 229,- 
000,000 cubic feet, and the new lava 
weighed slightly more than 15,000,000 


| tons, 


Thousands of persons were attraced 
to Kilauea to vie wthe brilliant spec- 
tacle in the pit of Halemaumau, or the 
“House ofEverlasting Fire.” During Oc- 
tober only 6,837 persons visited the park. 


| Voleanologists reported on Nov. 2 that 
| Halemaumau showed no signs of reawak- 


ening activity. On Nov, 19 the park 
superintendent, Thomas J. Allen Jr, in- 
formed the Park Service by radiogram 


|that veleanic eruptions were under way. 


By the end of the month 39,383 persons 
had hurried to the park. 
for October 
46,220. 


and November thus was 


THE 





The total travel | 


In November, 1929, only 10.023 visi- | 


tors visited the park and in November 
and October together only 16,206. The 
increase for the first two months of the 


GREAT 


makers’ own jury. 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


that the sponsors in Congress of the va-has pronounced against legislation of this | 
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PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


These verdicts are rendered at 


the butter makers’ conventions, state and national. 


At the Iowa convention in Waterloo four butter 
makers took first and second prizes among 217 
entries in‘ the senior and junior contests. 
butter is to be found only in A&P stores. 


Their 


The National Convention in Minneapolis gave its 
highest prize—the grand sweepstakes—to W. F. 
Wargowsky, manager of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Creamery Company in Boyden, Iowa. 
makers from all over the country competed in this 
contest. The blue ribbon butter of the year has 
been sold exclusively for many years in A&P stores. 


Butter 


In A&P the best butter makers are sure of a steady 
customer for their product. Among the food in its 
stores their butter is sure to find itself in good 


company. 


Note: This is number XXIX of a series of Advertise- 


ments appearing 


in a great many newspapers. 
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¥ old-age pensions legislation as necessary | park during the Winter, instead of mov-| new travel year over those months of the 
jegislation. With reference to old-age|ing into Mancos as has been done! ast .ne was 30,014, or 105.% per cent. A 


‘MM Pensions he expressed his belief that | formerly. | total of 89,578 persons visited Hawaii 


* Congress is inclined to act on such a plan.’ (Issued by Department of the Interior.) National Park in the 1930 travel year. 
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Wyoming i thle ation. | USTED ORG emer ; ind in this investiga-| ton, Secy. of State. Springfield, 1930, ards—No. 164, Dec., 1930. U. 8, Dept.| for f. yr, ended Je. 30, 1930—Pt. 2, Com- ' 30-305 4 
! ? ied in this Nation, but we would have a bet-| tion that _concerns operating in Mis- | lowa- ~faxable Valuation of Property, 1930,| of Commerce. fubseription price, 25 mercial Statistics, Water-borne Commerce | Gardiner, Mrs. Dorothy (Kempe). Story y 
\Vyoming.—Treasurer, Harry eston,| ter balanced and far more united country |souri are violating the laws of this State,| St. Bd. of Assessment and Review, Louis| cents a year, (25-26527) of U. 8. for cal. yr. 1929, U. S. Dept.| Lambeth palace. 281 p., plates. - Lond, 
eM@ertive Jan, 5, 1931, ‘in the future. they will be promptly prosecuted. H, Cook, Chairman, Des Moines, 1930.|Hospital Plumbing Fixtures—S. P. R./ of War. Price, $1.50. (15-4908) | Constable, 1930. 30- 
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Number of Industries in Nation 
Shows Gain of Nearly 8 Per Cent 





Comparative Figures of 1927 Census Included 
By Federal Bureau in Tabulation of 
Output by Factories Last Year: 





THE number of manufacturing industries in this country in 1929 was 

206,556, as compared to 191,866 in 1927, representing an increase of 7.7 
per cent, according to a revised summary of the 1929 totals of all industries 
made public Dec. 31 by the Bureau of the Census, in issuing the last of a 
series of preliminary industrial reports of the Census of Manufactures 


for 1929. 


During the year, the average number of wage earners employed in these | 


industries was 8,742,761, which number represents about 400,000 more 
workers than were employed on an average in 1927, the summary shows. 





Manufacturing establishments used in} 


1929 


products, to which a value of $31,687,- 


061,130 was added by manufacture, ac- 


about, $37,730,454,799 worth of|Senting aggregates for 


all 


industries | 


Ps made public under date of Nov. 8. 


he present report, which gives. sum- 


cording to the revised summary, which| ™ary figures for individual] industries, 
completes the series of preliminary in- 


follows in full text: 


The: Bureau of the Census announces! dustry reports of the recent Census of 


the publication of summary statistics} Manufactures, which was taken as a 


by 


industries, compiled from data col-| Part of the Fifteenth Decennial Census 


lected at the Biennial Census of Manu-| but which was also included in the bi- 
factures taken in 1930 and covering in-| ennial series covering the past decade. 


dustrial operations in 1929, Preliminary | 
reports for all the important industries,| totals for all industries, published Nov. | 
giving detailed statistics on quantities|8, with comparative figures for 19273) 


Table 1 gives revisions of the 1929) 


and values of products, were issued dur-| and table 2 presents summary figures 
ing the period from June 26 to Dec. 31; 
combined totals for 196 industries were 
published Oct. 1; and a summary pre- 





probably failed to report, whereas the 1929 canvass was practically complete. 


| for 1929 for individual industries. 


All 





figures for 1929 are preliminary and} 
subject to revision. 


$4 


TABLE 1. 


Summary of Totals for All Manufacturing Industries: 1929 and 1927. 
[The increases shown by this table for 1929 as compared with 1927 are slightly 
larger than the true increases, for the reasont that in the canvass for 1927, which 
was made largely by mail, a few thousand small and unimportant establishments 


It 


is improbable, however, that the incompleteness of the 1927 figures has had any 
very considerable effect on the percentages of increase, except for number of 











Wagest 





establishments.] 

7 | Pet. 
lena Sd | 1929 1927 | Inc. 
Number of establishments Fie nates oe eat 206,556 191,866 | 7.7 
Wage earners (average for the year)* .......... 8,742,761 | 8,349,755 4.7 

Se eares bs ea Mie ord CaaS we eae ise aie'> $11,421,631,054 | $10,848,802,532 5.3 

Cost of materials, containers for products, fuel, | | 
and purchased electric current 7:$§ .+.«-| 87,780,454,799 35,133,136,889 | i 
Value of products 7§ ...... 69,417,515,929 | 62,718,347,289 | 10.7 
Value added by manufacturel| _.......... : 31,687,061,130 | 27,585,210,300 | \| 





*Not including salaried 





employes. The average 
the numbers reported for the several months of the year. 


number of wage earners is based on 


This average somewhat ex- 


ceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had been 
continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufacturers 
report the numbers employed on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as shown 
by the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the 
wage earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually 
Thus in some cases the number reported for a given 
t that month. 
*Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures because no 


have worked the entire month. 
month exceeds the average for 


data 


ciation, taxes, insurance, and_advertising. 
iThe cost-of-materials item for 1927 is not strictly comparable with that for 1929 
because of the inclusion in the former and the exclusion from the latter of data on the 


cost of mill or shop supplies. 
$The Pp supp 


For this reason no percentage of increase is shown. 
aggregates for cost of materials and value of products include large but inde- | 


terminable amounts of duplication due to the use of the products of some industries as 


materials by others. 


and is not found to any great extent in indjvidual industries. 


\|\Value of 
chased current. 


of the change in the cost-of-materials item. 


> 
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< 

z INDUSTRY 

g| 

=) 
— papdisneeneneteaday 
13 | Agricultural implements... -...- 
14 | Aircraft and parts... 

6 | Alcohol, ethy}. ..- 


Aluminum manufactures. . . .- 
Ammunition and related prod. 
ucts... 
Artificial 
and plants. ___.. 
Artificial leather .- 
Artists’ materials. - iim tes 
Asbestos products. other than 
steam packing or pipe and 
boiler covering... ... eaina 
Asphalted-felt-base floor covering 
Awnings, tents, sails, and ganvas | 
iis cin ant cexsindbarsa-axcct 
Bags, other than paper, not made | 
in textile mills............- 
Bags, paper, exclusive of those 
made in paper mills. _.._.., . 
Baking powders, yeast. and other 
leavening compounds.....-.._. 
Baskets and rattan and willow 
ware, not including furniture 
Belting and hose, other than 
leather, rubber, and balata, 
made from purchased fabrics. _} 
Belting, leather... _- espeens 
IN wi th avaasesdesceues 
Billiard and pool tables, bowling 
alleys, and accessories __._.._ 
Blacking, stains, and dressings. .| 
elie anal chan conics «mas s'al 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets, 
not made in rolling mills... ..__| 
Bone black, carbon black, and 
NE HI xe sa chnvcnanons dpiins 
Bookbinding and blank-book | 
ins na cutdier sa baacdace ter | 
Boot and shoe cut stock, not 
madein boot and shoe factories _| 
Boot and shoe findings, not | 
made in boottnd shoe factories _| 
' 








ae and shoes, other than rub- 
DactaschehsaaabienGl cess S< ‘ 
Boots and shoes, rubber. 
Boxes, cigar, wooden... ._. 
Boxes, paper, not elsewhere clas 

ified ‘ 


Canning and preserving: Fish, 
oem, shrimps, oysters, and 





Canning and preserving: Fruits | 
and vegetables; pickles, jellies, | 
preserves, and sauces.......__. | 
Car and general construction 
and repairs, electric-railroad 
SORGNS BREE. 0 ore sncvanceesss< 
Car and general construction 

and repairs, steam-railroad re- 
pair shops. .... 


15 








or o> 


— —_ 
~eS-S> —- &o 26m © SO 6m Oo Fan wo wwuaew ws Ske Fad 
tg ginal ee a a ecm gfe a ee ek ee 
a2 a 


Card cutting and designing. : 
Carpets and rugs, ma me 

















of 


Number 


| 1,013) 


196 


1, 100 
20s 


383 






1, 812 
49) 


ll . 
sh 


| 


establishinents 











products less cost of materials, containers for products, 
The figure for 1927 is not strictly 


fuel, and pur- 


(See footnote {.) 


























































TABLE 2. 
Summary by Industries. 
Wage Cost of 
earners ete Value 
(aver-| Wages ete Value of added by 
age for p “products 2 manufac: 
the fuel, and i 
year)! purchased ture 
current ? 
wane pee 
41, 737) $59, 079, 254) $114, 327, 996! $278, 538, 526 $164, 210, 530 
9,856] 18,804,527, 24,719,846] 61,973,079] 37. 253, 233 
1,193) 1, 793,933; 27,016,863, 41,247,052] 14. 230, 189 
20, 803/29, 428, 067! 90, 688,530] 147,307,270} 56, 418, 749 
7,217 19,818,915! 43,779,020} 23, 960, 195 
3. 216 5, 516, 686) 8.903, 734 
2, 590 22, 267, 938| 10, 693, 314 
1, 167 4, 155, 333) 5, 304, 212 
10, 512, 861} 25,031, 140 30, 506, 171 
%, 365, 838) 13, 813, 198) 17, 162, 311 
| 
7,221) 8,723,184! 25, 599, 884] 49, 986, 452| 24, 236, 563 
' ' 
11,794) 9,677,021) 144,881, 800 170, 345, 685) 25, 463, 835 
' } 
6.743! 6, 442,000) 40,882,000 60, 911, 000, 20, 429, LUD 
3,939] 4, 826, 000) 51,096, 000) 29, 464, 099 
| \ | 
8.862! 6, 059, 00 21,700, G00; 13, 201, 00D 
| 
131 160, 783! 1, 702, 09%) 809, 43 
1.971] 2,800, 477 27,870, 483} 12, 343, 308 
27,946) 37, 998, 134 267, 111,881) 165, 469, 305 
1,357] 1,808,900; 3, 5. 467, 900 
1,590) 1,8 2. a! 15, 269, 913 
102} 883, 999 
| 
16, 576} 22.687,0168' 45, 105, 443, 521] 39, 747, 009 
1,842} 2,677,320, 10,320,640] 20 720,772) 10, 592, 132 
24,639) 31,590,545, 30,614,507) 102, 206, 412) 71, 631, 405 
| 
9,401) 10,217,905; 106,897,633) 152, 505, 162) 25, 607, 479 
| 
10,864] 11, 208, 435! 32,990, 7001 $0,157,853) 27, 197, 144; 
202, 191] 218, 342, 882 510,248, 131| 953,304, 130] 443, 055, 999 
25,658) 29,945, 265! 34,411,466] 102, 537, 625) 59 
4,360) 3, 597,000, 5, 272,000] 12, 507,000) 7, 255, 000 
55,700) 57, 148, 000; 159, 36%, 000] 204, 657, 000) 135, 296, 000 
30, 446] 29, 028, 000; 73, 630,000} 133, 940, " 60, 310, 900 
197, 859] 272, 041, 277/725, 112, 300] 1, 510, 265, 785, 152, 702 
4,516] 4,215,737) 9,720,850} 19,275, 277| 9, 554, 427 
7,520) 8, 192, 263, 22,053, 186) _ 46,023, 207] 23, 970, O21 
17,805) 22, 479, 187| 595, 465,577) 700, 867, 648) 104, 902, 071 
8.917) 8, 752,722! 11,330. 183) «28, 523, 501] 17, 184, 318 
771 854,098! 2, 905, 879 6, 266, 524! 3, 360, 645 
| 
12,741] 8, 248,053! 48,062,446) 73, 116,706 25, 054, 260 
| 
97,261] 69, 036, 503, 457,124,143 | 742, 448, 106 285, 323, 963 
' | 
29,690) 47,084,072) 32, 410, af 83, 900, 023, 51, 489, 160 
| 
368, 432) 560, 082,772) 510,979, 607| 1,181, 540,945) 670, 561, 248 
1,187) 1, 556, 609} 7, 409, 876 16, 224,724' 8, 814, 348 
605) 790, 500 2, 575, 000) 5,448,000; 2,873, 000. 
2,277} 2,652,000; 8, 660,000) 17,828,000, 9, 168, 000 
1,5 1; 594" 6841 15,605, 003 5,653, 228' 4, 048, 225 


Table 2 continued in adjoining column 


Reported Last Week| 





Agreements Reached in Seven 
Cases During Week 





Eight new labor disputes, five of which | 
were adjusted, were brought before the 
Department of Labor during the week 
ended Dec. 27, according to Hugh L. 
the Conciliation 
Service. Two other disputes were also 
settled during the week. There were 33 


strikes and 20 controversies which had 
not reached the strike stage awaiting | 
action of the Department at the close 
of the week, Following is a list of the 


Kerwin, Director of 


W cases: 


Adair Coal Co., Kirksville, Mo.—Strike of | 
(9. miners; pending; wage reduction and| 


ek pay due. 
Par 


Slope Garage Owners Association, 








ee eeEeeEeeeee@O>DO@OOO™O)>@™OO7O0O70?7@*O”_ O8O87"—w—rw™™*"_ 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Strike of 300 car waShers; 
partially adjusted; 6-day week; 57 garages 
granted demands, 

Arbetman Bros. and Blair, Chicago, Ill.— 
Controversy with an unreported number of 
clothing workers; pending; cause not yet 


reported. 


Shelbourne 
City—Strike of an unreported number of | 
millinery workers; adjusted; 


Millinery Co., New York 


violation of 


agreement; agreement to be observed. 


Nine Jewish Theaters, New York City.— 
Strike of 875 theater employes; adJusted; 


wage reduction of 40 per cent; 


reduction 


of about 15 per cent accepted. 
Bernard Shoe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Strike 


of 


60 shoe craftsmen; adjusted; employes 


assessed for new capital; company reorgan- 
ized and employes hired under old condi- 


tions, 


Indiana School for Boys, Plainfield, Ind.— | 


Strike of 18 iron workers; adjusted; use of 
nonunion workmen; union iron workers to 
finish work, 


Industrial 


School for Boys, Plainfield, 


Ind.—Strike of four bricklayers; adjusted; 
use of nonunion workmen; future work to 
be done by union bricklayers, 


are collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, depre- | 


This duplication occurs, as a rule, between different industries, | 


comparable with that for 1929 because | 





| 
| 


| 
| 











SUMMARIES AS 
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ISSUED BY INDUSTRIES—TABLE 2 


(Continued from Preceding Column) 
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e2 Wage 

é . 5 earners 

Zz INDUSTRY £3 son iat 

> ES | the 

€ =< | year)! 

S zé 

=a} wall 

2| Carpets and rugs, wool, other | | 
| . than rag.......--.-.--.------.-| 33, 080 

14. | Carriage, wagon, sleigh, and | sl 
sled materials... ....-..-------- | 45 670) 

14 | Carriages and sleds, children’s... 79} 6, 904 

14 | Carriages, wagons, sleighs, and | 
DE dh th ekn pace csctnisen acta { 9, 2, 820 

14 | Cars, electric and steam railroad, 
not built in railroad repair 

belt dmengupiastide 3 7, 385 

13 | Cash registers, ad machines, 
and calculating machines.-..... 43) 16, 519) 

3 | Caskets, coffins, burial cases, and 
other morticians’ goods. - 384) 12, 714) 

1h | Cast-iron pipe. 7 19, 741 

10 | Cement--.-.--- 161) 30, 961 

1 | Cereal preparations : 7; 5,973 
| Clie. 2.05.22. .-| 2,699) 3, 328 
6 | Chemicals, not elsewhere classi- | | 

Li eased 5 Sk -----|  532| 62,130 
1 | Chewing gum... 39} 2, 327) 

10 | China-firing and decorating, not ai | 
done in potteries.........------ 27 313) 

1 | Chocolate and cocoa roducts, ay 
| not including confectionery --.. 58} «6, 259) 

16 | Cigars and cigarettes -.....-.--- 1, 654] 105, 077, 

10 | Clay products (other than pot- | 
tery) and nonclay refractories. .| 1,767) 94, 809 

6 | Cleaning and polishing prepara- | 
TE: cabin say ach sevbaeed o-2e- 380) 2, 456! 

12 | Clocks, movements, time- i 
recording devices, and time 

Stamps. .........-- 53) 9, 410, 
2 | Clothing (except wor’ ) | 
men’s, youths’, and boys’, not | 
elsew here classified - . ....------ | 3,623) 139, 265 
2 | Clothing, men’s, buttonholes. --. 32 291 
2 | Clothing, women’s, not else-| | 
| where classified... ..-.--------- 7,978) 183, 506 
2 Clothing, work (except shirts), | 
| _men's......------------ Joanacere 508} 38, 056 
2 | Cloth sponging and refinishing - - 43 856, 
1 | Coffee and spice, roasting and : | 
grinding... ..--- wceceneceesco== 937 8, 680 

7 | Coke, not including gas-house ' 

|} _coke ---| 144) 20,885, 

12 | Collapsible tubes 14 1, 715 

2 | Collars, men’s..........-.---+--- Is} 3, 055 

16 | Combs and hairpins, not made cf 

| ~ from metal or rubber. ......--- 656 

6 | Compressed and liquefied p 

10 | Concrete products. ...--- 4 

1 | Condensed and evaporated 

1 Confectionery .....--.----- 

3 | Cooperaze. .--- 

12 | Copper, tin, anc ¢ « | 
including yalvanized-iron die 
work, not elsewhere classified.| 2, 079 27, 096 

2 | Cordage and twine. -..-.- ie 114) 14, 110) 

3 I ork products.......------ --| 31) 3,752 

Corn sirup, corn sugar, corn OL, 

. ade pneacer naam 34, 6,733 

2 | Corsets and allied garments. 214; 14, 129) 

2 | Cotton goods.......----.-- -| 1,256 428, 128) 

2 | Cotton small wares -| 19%; 15, 250) 

10 | Crucibles........-..-.--- aoe uj 308) 

11 | Cutlery (not including silve | 
and plated eutlery) and edg ts | 
eee ss 248, 15, 845) 

16 | Dairymen’s supplies; cr vy, | 

| cheese-factory, and butter-fac- 
| tory Spee pee and poultry- PY 
| men’s and apiarists’ supplies. .| 176; 5, 522, 

16 | Dental goods and equipment....!_ 80, 4, 532) 

11 | Doors, shutters, and window | oi 
sash and frames, metal... |} 134) 8, 747} 

6 | Druggists’ preparations. . 418| 10, 739) 

6 | Drug grinding 25! 66} 

2 | Dyeing and finis $.....| 656) 69, 643; 

13 | Electrical machinery, apparatus, | _ am 

| SIR Nc cetcanivecateses | 1,798) 329, 361; 

12 | Electroplating. ‘ S15 5, 503 

2 | Embroideries. .........---- -- Sid} 2; 

10 | Emery wheels and other abrasive , ' a 

{ . and polishing appliances... -.--.-| 68; 3,797 

13 | Engines, turbines, tractors, and | 
water wheels... ......- ---| 199) 61,148 

5 | Engravers’ materials-_-..- re 18) 187 

$| Engraving (other than_ steel, 
copperplate, or wood), chasing, as 
etching, and diesinking - ------- 166) 26,377 

5 | Engraving, steel and copper- a , 
plate, and plate printing-..--.- 455) 10, 087 

5 | Engraving, wood. ... Ee 3 26) 141 

4 | Envelopes. 155) 9, 658) 

3 | Excelsior. a 64) 1, 202 

6 | Explosives......--...------ a 5, 775} 

16 | Fancy and miscellaneous ar! ! | | 

| not elsewhere classified... ...-- } 825; 19, 188) 

16 | Feathers, plumes, and manufac- | » | 

| Sa 394 257) 
1 | Feeds, prepared, for animals and | ' 
DRG en cack ewe ce ton .| 738, 10, 469 

2 | Felt goods, wool, hair, or jute 53, 6, 209 

O) PetENOD << cc cscwsennees 592) 19, 690 

11 | Files... 33; 3,851) 

31 | Figeetms....-.--2-4.0+2- E zi} 6,838 

12 | Fire extinguishers, chemic 33) 919) 

@ | WHOWERS. 00-ocb 5-2-0520 46; 1,791) 

2 | Flags and banners... ...--.------- 54} 934) 

1 | Flavoring extracts and flavoring .| ‘ 

| MISS cee nash nad< pieen - 7} 4, 685 

2 | Flax and hemp, dressed - - - ee 6) 47 

1 | Flour and other grain-mil] prod- | { = | 

b MMR 508 - oe ates io once | 3,873, 26, 453) 

| Food preparations, not elsewhere | j 

: | Clascified UE he ee oa | 46! 10,271 

41 | Forgings, iron and steel, not | | 
made in steel works or rolling | y 

Re any cele bk chemes sem 212; 20, 759 

13 | Foundry and _ machine-shop | | 
| products, not elsewhere classi- i wd 

TS eas ae .| 8,524, 457, 758 

16 | Foundry supplies. 54 818) 

7, Fuel, manufactured. 18 345) 

16 | Fur goods... .-.....--- -----| 2,844) 15, 938) 

2 | Furnishing goods, men’s, not else- | mL 

j _ where GOAEENE nc cccerdeo-<<s| SOW 26, 853) 

3 | Furniture, including store and | \ a 
office fixtures. ...... bivkde cease 3, 763} 192, 057) 

16 | Furs, dressed... ...-.....---.--- | 224) 4,215) 

11 | Galvanizing and other coating, | { | 

| not done in rolling mills_...-..! p2° «1, 103 

12 | Gas and electric fixtures: lamps, s way 

| _ lanterns, and reflectors. -- - --- S74| 22, 728 

13 | Gas machines, gas meters, and | | 
water and other liquid meters | 66; 5, 906; 

7 | Gas, manufactured, illuminating | ie ” 

| and heating... | 749' 43, 956) 
30 + Glett,....-<9--. --| 267) 71,416 
10 Glass cutting, ! ' | 

b.. SROMAINES....-ccawncccersss-,--] $36 @OOR 

2 | Gloves and mittens, cloth or cloth | | 

| and leather combined, made | | | 

| from purchased fabrics. --- ----- ; 126 9, 328} 

9 Gloves and mittens, leather. | 256 9, 183) 

6 | Glue and gelatin........-.-- ! 74 2, 993) 

12 | Gold leaf and foil. ......---------| 77 1, 178) 

12 | Gold, silver, and platinum, re- | 

| ducing and refining, not from ue 

| COR c..<c-cspsene swe 66) R53 

10 | Graphite, ground and refined. lly 494) 

6 | Grease and tallow, not including . e 

| Jubricating greases 4,971 
2| Haireloth.........-.- 13 449 
16 | Hair work......----- 60) 408) 
2 | Handkerchiefs = eee sat 104 6, 061 
5 d stamps and stencils anc 

* | cade nh ata woes | oa’ 2 891] 

ware, not elsewhere classi- | 

¥s ated ee te 461). 32, 174 

2 | Hat and cap materials, men’s. . 114] 2, 394) 

2 | Hats and caps, except felt and x | 

| * straw, men's.......----------- 576) 5, 828 

2 Hats, fur-felt.........--. 156) 16, 350} 
16 | Hats, straw, men’s...-- 50} 3, 380 
2 | Hats, wool-felt.....-. Peacecit 14] 2, 029| 
2 | Horse blankets, fly nets, and re- | 

| lated products. .... aE 14 594) 
2) House-furnishing goods, not else- j 

| where classified. . - Se ewce sf mae 
1 | Toe cream..-...-..------- 3, 071 534) 
1 | Ice, manufactured. . 3, 834 f 

OT Tak, PIEMIE <5 -0cc0see0sserere0 141 , 

6 | Ink, writing......-.- eheuesshle 28) 414) 

16 | Instruments, professional and | 

| scientific .....--..- iH 76} 16, 245) 

11 | Iron and steel: Blast furnaces 103} 26, 296) 

11 | Iron and steel, processed......-.. 41) 445 

11 | Iron and steel: Steel works and 

|. golting mills. ......2-ccscore-s- 485) 393, 006; 
16 | Ivory, shell, and bone work, not | 

| including buttons, combs, or | ' 

| hairpins. . ate xecwavarn 21 391 
12 | Jewelry..-..-....--.---- | 1,526) 26, 409! 
16 Jewelry and instrument cases BI 2, 249 
2 | Jute G00dS....,-.c-eee20- 5, 156 
2, Knit goods. . - 1,729) 184, 122) 
4 | Lahels and tags 150] 4, 588 
2° Lace goods. . . 41) 6,839 
18 | Lapidary work Aeduverh shakes wt 435) 

1 | Lard substitutes and vegetable | | 

5, CRRRMEE AI. «ons soncarpeneh ss 38; 2, 462 

3 Lasts and related products. . --..! 56} 1, 657) 

9; Leather goods, not elsewhere | | 
classified... .......-- -e--z-| 383} 5,717] 

9! Leather: Tanned, curried, and 

J fimishe.....iecccccceservences 466) 50, 249 
10 | Lime.....-. 239, «9, 747 
2 | Linen goods | 17} 2, 240) 
2! Linoleum... . 7, «5,544 
6 | Liquors, vinous 18 152! 
5 | Lithographing......-...---------; 367 18, 202 

14 | Locomotives, not made in rail- J 

| _ road repair shops...-.-..--.- -| 16) 11, 045) 

7 | Lubricating oils and greases, not | 
| made in petroleum refineries... 174) 2,344 
3.) Lauber and timber products, | | | 
not elsewhere classified. .......!12, 483) 411, 360) 
1! Macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, bs sf 
and noodles. . .. dgestecy 37 ‘| 5, 250) 

13 | Machine-tool accessories and | : } 

| small metal-working tools, not | | | 

elsewhere classified . ~~... - =| 722! 2, 619) 
13 | Machine tools. ......-- 272, 46, 924) 

1 | Malt racemes teaeaabeeceel. eae 

10 | Marble, granite, slate, and other ! 

' stone prod..cts. che . } 1,820 36, 153) 

2 | Matches... vakvgue theda ese. 19 3, 569) 
2 | Mats and matting, grass and coir | 7 419 

16 | Mattresses and bed springs, not | | 

| elsewhere classified eveeseet , WE 

1 | Meat packing, wholesale. . . +244 
2 | Millinery . : 1, 201 
2 | Mirror and picture frames iti 

10 | Mirrors, framed and unframed 287 

16 | Models and patterns, not includ- | . | 

| ing paper patterns... .......+ a 790 GBR) 














Cost of 
materials, 
containers 

Wages? | for products. 
fuel, and 
purchased 
current ? 
$40, 557,338) $87, 892. 904 
556,328} 1,472, 335 
8,047,151} 13, 035, 45£ 
3,358,515) 8, 425, 23; 
58, 987, 886] 215, 124, 131 
29, 033,016] 10, 806, 133 
16,001,000} 38, 002, 000) 
22, 551,778} 34, 028, 115 
47, 872,091! 92, 599, 816 
8, 178, 357| 79, 707, 841| 
4, 417, 703) 94, 859, 47 
95, 298, 537} 360, 207, 173) 
2,799,615, 23, 877, 637| 
422, 942) 739, 163) 
| | 
7, 879, 195) 80, 673, 234] 
85,751, 126| 357, 353, 402 
| | 
108, 812, 755; 83, 151, 899) 
3, 121,500} 16, 888, 000! 
| 
11, 072, 266) 9, 907, 727| 
164, 934, 851) 404, 161, 654 
314, 192! 70, 492) 
' 
240, 168,992) 915, 108, 872 
| 
26, 521,348} 83, 274, 974 
1, 371, 866) 78, 528) 
| 
10, 669, 312} 293, 893, 128) 
| 
34, 421,036) 285, $04, v72) 
1, 679, 448! 5, 158, 373 
2, 333, 793! 3, 639, 376) 
64,857! 1, 006, 824 
5, 214, 010! AS 
22, 325, 325 
8, 690, 186 , 567, US 
55, 646, 006! 213, 009, 107) 
11, 523,000} 41,045, 000 
“40, $43,731] 1u8, 939, 824! 
12, 628,997} 52, 37, 492 
4,092,023! 12, 033, 345| 
9,872, 489] 104, 274, a4s| 
13, 095,053} 36, $13, 229} 
322, 389, 461) 885, £43, 500! 
16, 142,601} 33, 479, 799! 
411, 941] 991, 960) 
| 
18, 704,501} 15, 620, 352 
| 
6, 933,602} 16, 329, 419 
5, 327,022] 17, 005, 251 
15, 739,918] 21,878, 035) 
12, 850, 200 44, 130, 461| 
$828,457; $5, 652, 6S¥, 
83, 738, 948] 217, 593, 429. 


453, 781, 183! 





5, 759, 463 


99, 059, 637, 
295, 489} 


3, 135, - 


14, 461, 529; 
316, 211) 
10, 869, 000} 
1, 176, 000: 
8, 713, 053 


| 
19, 256, 712! 
309, 60% 


1 
| 





5, 081, 969 
9, 209, 551 
1, 203, 5} 
1. 919, 621} 

304, 098) 








6, 432, 612) 
35, £06) 


34, 652, 536; 
| 
11, 273, 405, 


33, 834, 114 





28, 113, 732 


237, 221, 900, 
8, 936, 260) 


1, 521, a 








, 117} 
| 


61, 206, 478) 
89, 954, 805 


7, 779, 178, 


























51, 
2 


914, 692, 707 





202, 900, 430) 
Lea 


{ 
2, 562, 936) 
! 


| 
12, 183, 044} 
SO, 250; 
21, 000 
2,315, 000; 
33, 135, 837] 


28. 





36, 126, 582) 


' 
386, 356 
| 


| 
$51, 699, 822 


85,819, 313} 


70, 942, 833, 


027, 280, 309 
5,3 


84, 078, 900! 


423, 154, 000; 
16, 799, 984 


3, 939, 572| 
56, 198, 100; 
14, 714, 858) 

192, 39%, 493) 
106, 470, 665 


| 
16, 333, 016) 


| 

















Value of | 
products ? 





} 


Value 
added by 
manutfac- 

ture? 


$186, 840, 756, $08, 947, 852 


2, 761, 402 
27, 878, 151) 


16, 371, 111) 
} 


| 
310, 744, 227) 
108, 515, 480 
| 


85, 541, 000) 
80, 251, 065| 


1, 289, 067 
14, 842, 696 


7, 945, 874 


95, 620, 096 
97, 708, 347 


47, 539, 000 
46, 222, 950 


254, 988, 177, 162, 388, 361 


147, 646, 081 
112, 633, 303 


67, 938, 240 
17, 773, 866 


725, 600, 389' 365, 303, 216 


60, 977, 676) 
| 
%, 614, 758) 
120, 761, 245), 


37, 100, 039 
75, 595 


40, 088, 012 


1, 068, 222, 205, 710, 868, 803 
298, 680, 515) 215, 528, 616 


42, 778, 000, 


7, 103, 348) 


25, 890, 000 


27, 195, 621 


834, 359, 689 430, 198, 035 


583, 909 


513, 417 


1, 678, 496, 450! 763, 387, 578 


137, 932, 984 
3, 165, 217, 


404, 535, 275) 


420, 651, 027 
8, 370, 945 
8,849, 911) 


i 
2, 482, 419] 
51, 493, 571) 
91, 190, 313! 
207, 494, 284 


54, 658, 010 
3, 086, 689 


110, 642, 147 


134, 846, 955 
3, 212, 570 
5, 210, 535 


1, 475, 595 
37, 292, 982 
57, 733, 733 
44, 927, 198 





388, 708, 398) 175, 699, 291 


64, 211, 000) 
210, 047, 249 
85, 867, 957 
22, 055, 098) 


145, 989, 190" 
79, 056, 716| 


23, 166, 000 


101, 107, 425 
33, 497, 465 
10, 021, 753 


61, 712, 842 
42, 243, 487 


1, 502, 998, 464) 617, 154, 955 


64, 785, 267 
2, $20, sat 


| 
81, 901, 374) 


} 
' 
42, 244, 474 
34, 754, 650) 


67, 044, 275 
126, 647, 77 
$9, 633, 
408, 702, 6 





2, 273, 653, 853.1 
22, 116, 846) 
25, 326, 918 








31, 836, 767) 


‘ 
10, 678, ial 
4 


46, 639, 5s1 








4, 827, 000; 
74, 535, 916, 


| 

| 

19%) 

$8, 293, 212 








) s, 
45, 430, 408 
219, 001. 224 
13, 058. 208: 
21,970, 367, 
10, 545, 352} 
6, 572, 5421 
3, 906, 9: 








117, 395, 640) 
197, 035, 


1, 034, 525, 654 
| 
158, 056, 50, 


} 


153, 994, al 





8, 358, 824 
7, 058, 936 


151, 515, 602 


940, 917,800, 5 


34, 656, 407) 

7, 522, 782} 
138, 168, 595) 
39, 770, 779) 


- 519, 904, 808) 
280, 274, 502) 


33, 317, 497| 





5, 927, 501! 30, 039, 254) 
9, 184, 690 39, 015, 278) 
4, 236, 092 | 32, 458, 019) 
1, 133, 582 3, 619, 388, 
| 
1, 492,146 61,519,119] 67, 485, 276) 
627,235! 1, 457, 860 3, 759, 969) 
| | 
7, 192, 513] $37,741, 154) $55, 694, 856 
526,649} 2, 550, 563 3, 855, 388) 
489, 808 738, 479] _2, 195, 295) 
4,677,554] 16, 781,276} 30, 137, 124) 
4,085, 709, 3, 811, 582,15, 036, 023) 
66, 500,670! 76, 382,376, 225, 406, 884) 
2, 701, 646| 15, 549,612) 22, 781, 436) 
| 
7, 685,299, 16,885,813] 35, 900, 664) 
22, 285,902; 54, 664,556} 101, 008, 770) 
3, 687,569, 8. 701,981) 18, 738, 994) 
2, 314, on 4, 683, 913/ 9, 055, 590| 
! 
497,871) 1,471,660) 2,898, 158 
12, 255, 308| 58,433,515! 96, 360, 228) 
| 148,370, 444| 310, 537, 691) 
42, 452,968] 201, 991, 545 
18, 740, 019 42, 448, 750 
476, 095 1, #80, 039 4, 570, 964) 
| 
21,936,000/ 27,128,748} _87, 867, 098] 
43,025,614 607, 858, 298 773, O98, £18 
734, 890 921,811 3, 282, 937) 
685, 115, 136 1, 896, 635, 523) 3, 356, 894, 259 1 
| 
424, 783 517, 325) 1, 230, 426 
37, 357,713) 78,117,795) 171, 523, 904 
2,451,618! 3,332,312) 8, 820, 893] 
4, 422,342; 11,781,414) —_21, 398, 730) 
| 189, 371, 172) 399,817,477) 807, 660, 196 
5,825,000! 10,629,000] 27, 809, 000 
7, 658, 190/ 10,087,359) 29, 235, 126] 
933, 387 6,775,968 10, 254, 585 
2,627,920) 131,935,892) 145, 127, sia 
2) 408,000 2, 163, 000) 7, 221, 000| 
| | | 
6,419,381) 17,431,535) 34, 549, 819 
43, 910, 687; 335,913,372) 481, 757, 189) 
10, 791,393) 15, 236,474| 36, 638, 428) 
2, 233,648/ 5,511,580] 10, 366, 659) 
8, 560, 183, 27,489,254, 57, 250, 449) 
274, 997 400, 646 1, 680, 758) 
30,818,490 36,771,321 114, 315, 430 
17,994,078, 52,808,002 83, 749, 238) 
| | 
3,419,224) 42,231,963, 70, 475, 222 
| 
420, 119,000 421, 450, 000' 1, 275, 612, 000) 
5.634,094 28,012,214) 48, 903, 095) 
| 
5!, 083, 532 28, 154, sal 144, 410, 932) 
75,625,004; 63, 652,110) 240, 092. 964) 
1, 226,175, 18,300,939] 22, 886. rea} 
60.951, 660 55, 231, 093 185, 667, 388) 
3, 983, 000 12, 245, 000) 19, 490, GOO: 
389, 302 574, 306) 1, 495, 763 
21,747,000 59, 561, 000 2, 000| 
164, 487, 568)2, 938, 02%. 285) 3, 3 995) 
43, 650, 750 576) 
5, 817, 000, » . 000) 
6. 773,409) 15, 951, 840 , 808! 
| 
13,832,611) 5,466, 23:1 31, $63, 275) 





31, 305, 468 
1, $28, 606 


66, 281, 022 


25, 915, 055 
17, 749, 399 


45, 166, 240 
82, 517,310 


$3, 980, 471 


| 291, 109, 256, 


,358,961,146 
17, 643, 164 
18, 641, 583 





19, 472, 281 
254, 317, 139 
1, 036, 117 
8, 115, 257 


34, 456, £37 
701 





41, 400, 079 
52, 166, 630 


755, 062 





5, 060, 348 
4,014, 765 
2, 083, 195 


66, 512,776 
103, 558 





182, $25, 832 


72, 237, 187 


83, 051, 853 


724,398,504 





101, 404, 856 
67, 436, 702 





3, 583, 210 
$1, 670, 495 


25, 055, 921 


327, 512, 315 
182, 803, 837 


16, 984, 481 


10, 635, 133 
18, 860, 756 
13, 479, 992 

1, 836, 211 


4, 966, 157 
2. 302, 109 


$i 7, 953, 702 
1, 304, 825 

1, 456, 816 
13, 355, 848 


11, 224, 491 


149, 024, 508 
7, 231, 824 


19, 014, 851 
46, 344, 214 
10, 037, 013 

4, 371, €77 


1, 423, 498 


37, 926, 713 
162, 167, 247 
15k 7 
23, 708, 


2, 590, 


60, 738. 350 
165, 240, 520 
2, 361, 126 





31 
925 


460,258,736 
! 


743, 101 

93, 406, 199 
5, 488, 581 
9, 617, 316 
407, 842, 719 
17, 180, 000 
19, 147, 767 
3,477, 617 


14, 191, 257 
5, 058, 000 


17, 118, 284 


145, 843, 817 
21, 401, 954 
4,855,079 
29, 761, 195 
1, 280, 112 
77, 544, 109 


30, 941, 146 
28, 243, 259 
854, 162, 000 
20, 890, 881 


116, 256, 923 
176, 440, 854 
4, 585, 823 


130, 436, 205 
7, 245, 000 
921, 457 


49, 731, C00 
44, 710 
583, 872 
12, 544, 900 
15, 844, 968 





26, 397, O44 
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~» | 
| ce 
ios | 
jue | 
| Sg 
INDUSTRY £5 
eS 
af | 
zé | 
Motion pictures, not including 
vrojection in theaters... ..... 143. 
Motor-vehtcle bodies and motor- 
SE ENED pabndceses<s-s>- 1,158) 
Motor vehicles, not including | | 
motorcycles... .........-- mde 
Motorcycles, bicycles, wud parts. 20) 
Mucilage, paste. and other ad- | | 
hesives, except glue and rubber | | 
cement ...... Petpnts sbownse 91 
Musical instrument parts and | | 
materials: Piano and organ... .| 67! 
Musical instruments and parts , 
and materials, not elsewhere . | 
classified. ......- 2 fs 104, 
Musical instruments: Or, Boas 61) 
Musical instruments: Pianos. ... 81) 
Nails, spikes, etc., not made in ! 
rolling mills or wire mills. ..... 53 
Needles, pins, hooks and eyes, . ! 
and snap fasteners... ..- PS 46 
Nets and seines...............- ly 
Nonferrous-metal alloys and | { 
Dl ianinakbée eeé0<s--=2---.! 1,296 
Oil, cake, and meal, cottonseed . 536 
Oil, cake, and meal, linseed -.. - - 28) 
Oils, essential............---.-- 18} 
Oils, not elsewhere classified 73) 
AEG i newelanecebasess 9 
Oleomargarine and other butter 
substitutes, not made in meat- | 
packing establishments. ; 35 





















Optical goods hat 
Paints and va hes 
PRE AccuetdGa nin ddsesen 0) ORR 
Paper goods, not elsewhere Classi- | | 
Med ho tates tis-- SOe 
Patent and proprietary medi- | 
cines and compounds.......... 1,481 
Peanuts, walnuts, and other ; | 
nuts, processed......,..----.--- 169) 
Pencils, lead (including mechani- | 
DW idbeatiaeeidehupscsct-2--.' oO 
Pens, foyntain and stylographic; - i 
pen points, gold, steel, and ' 
We iccghssdhas spteapacaceses 76 
Perfumes, cosmetics, and other | 
toilet preparations. .-....-.---- $03 
Petroleum refining... -- 375 
Penemante.<i W46..2,----- bas 61 
Photo-engraving, not done in - 
printing establishments........| 665 
Photographic apparatus and ma- j 
terials. _.. etwas » nis 
Pipes (tobac: aware 22: 
Planing-mill products (includ- . | 
ing general millwork), not 
made in planing mills con- | 
nected with sawmills. ....-..-- _ 4, TY 


NE ONO an oi dats ck wan nce : 97 
| Plumbers’ supplies, not includ- ; ' 
ing pipe or vitreous china sani- ; 
a ee eee ' 25 
| Pocketbooks, purses, and card- | | 
| = Gis cushaeratastonennceaso <4 , 272 
| Pottery, including porcelain | } 
‘Be CSRS Sere 307, 
| Poultry killing, dressing, and ' 
| _ packing, wholesale.........-... 420 
Printing and publishing, book 
=. i 12, 657 


Printing and publishing, music.. 
Printing and publishing, news- | 
paper and periodical... 
Printing materials, not inc 

ing type or printing ink 








WW GI. catintdcansec ans | | 
Pulp (wood and other fiber) - ---- } 189) 
Pumps (hand and power) and | | 

pumping euipment._..-.... |} 321 
Rayon and allied products oa 238 





Refrigerators and_ refrigerator | 
cabinets, exclusive of mechan- 
ical refrigerating e,uipment.- -. 

Refrigerators, mechanical... .-..--| 

Regalia, badges, and emblems 

Rice cleaning and polishing. .---- | 

Roofing materials, not including | 

wood, slate, burnt tile, asbes- 

RE Sis ieenes~enas | 































































Rubber goods other than tires, | 
inner tubes, and boots and i 
| SRG eo iat cela tank nan enon se se 
Rubber tires and inner tubes - - .. 91 
Saddlery and harness -| 250) 
Safes.and vaults... 27 
| Salt. 56 
Sand-lime brick..-...-- sa 42 
| Sandpaper, emery paper, and | 
{ _ other abrasive paper and cloth... 11) 
| Sausage, meat puddings, head- 
cheese, etc., and sausage cas- 
ings, not made in meat-packing 
establishments. .......... 672) 
QAR. cbeekstatiasnioe 83) 
Scales and balances 66 
Serew-machine products and | 
ee eae. 254 
Sewing machines and attach- | 
SRE, cnidiaiinatenuecuna-+coss 43, 
| Ship and boat building, steel and | 
wooden, includingrepairwork.| 645) 
iricade binnbtiincdeneecs accel Oe 
o— and advertising novelties. -| | 
Silk and rayon manufactures. ...| 1, 434) 
Silversmithing and silverware 84) 
Smelting and refining, copper... 2B) 
Smelting and refining, lead. ..... 15) 
Smelting and refining, metals | 
other than gold, silver, or plati- | 
num, not from the ore...-.--.-| 107 
Smelting and refining, zinc 24) 
eee a Cbiseaties 274 
Soda-water apparatus............ 4 
Sporting and athletic goods, not 
including firearms or ammuni- 
SUL, cc's chaaiat dpeutdtidksensese 210) 
Springs, steel, except wire, not | 
made in rolling mills_......-... 94) 
| Stamped ware, enameled ware, 
and metal stamping, enamel- 
ing, japanning, and Jacquering.| 579 
Stationery goods, not elsewhere 
Ei racasekpetnasesse=cone 214) 
Statuary and art goods, factory 168 
product __. 
Steam and packing, pipe 
and boiler covering, and gas- 
kets, not elsewhere classified...; 166 
Steam fittings and steam and | 
hot-water heating apparatus- -. 243 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums. .- 52) 
Stereotyping and electrotyping, 
not done in printing establish- 
(| BAe oe he aaa 221 
Stoves and ranges (other than 
electric) and warm-airfurnaces.| 610 
| Structural and ornamental iron j 
and steel work, not made in 
tolling mills.... 
Sugar, beet 
Sugar, cane, not including prod- 
ucts of refineries...........-..- 68 
Sugar refining, cane_...........- 21} 
Surgical appliances..............| 360} 
Suspenders, garters, and other 
elastic woven goods, made from | 
purchased webbing.........-- } 89 
Tanning materials, natural dye- 
stuffs, mordants and assist- | 
ants, and sizes... ............. } ill} 
Textile machinery and parts.. 372} 
Theatrical scenery and stage 
equipment.._. aint 55) 
Tin and other foils, not including | 
ee cee 9} 
Tin cans and other tinware, not 
elsewhere classified . . .. } 235 
Tobacco: Chewing and smoking, 
and snuff._..... oltdle xs ‘ 153 
Tools, not including edge tools, 
machine tools, files, or Saws 554 
Toys (not including children’s 
wheel goods or sleds), games, 
and playground equipment. 460) 
Trimmings (not made in textile 
mills) and stamped art goods 
for embroidering..:-.......... 63 
Trunks, suitcases, and bags... ... 467 
Turpentine and rosin. .. euesl ee 
Type founding a 
Typewriters and parts.......... 2 
Umbrellas, parasols, and canes __- 141 
Upholstering materials, not else- 
where classified .. . ae 51 
Vinegar and cider 175) 
SEE PONE dndes catenexnaenn dis 54 
Wall plaster, wall board, and 
floor composition... ........ , 227 
Washing machines, wringers, 
driers, and ironing machines, 
for household use.............. 63 
WEIR one <c4cacer dufaaeio wid 123 
Watch and clock materials and 
parts, except watchcases....._. 16 
Watchcases......... Raab alain 40) 
Watches and watch movements. 8 
NC eae at a eee ie d 8 
‘Windmills and windmill towers. 15) 
Window and door screens and 
CL eae 262 
Window shades and fixtures.....| 483 
Wire, drawn from purchased bars 
GR a dilicnndaathihhscnennen 75 
Wirework, not elsewhere classi- | 
eae iaa eo leadhtunedicheknte 554 
Wood distillation and charcoal | 
SESOUNIR i ccssacnvcapenssce 91) 
Wood preserving..............- 196) 
Wood turned and shaped and | 
other wooden goods, not else- | 
where classified.............. 836) 
Woolen goods. 446) 
Wool puiling - - Es 
Wool scouring - 21) 
WRU 50 
| Worsted goods......_._.. ag 261) 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy 
riveted, not made in rolling | 
MOINS dats wis char'bassarent nc  @ 
All other industries | 173 


2 
R 
e 


2 
3 
a 


(aver- 


<8 
tla 
Eis 
275 
- & 


| 
| 
| 
| 


10, 785]: $24, 722, 053 
222, 181| 368, 106, 610] 
242) 225, 583} 365, 660, 845) 


Wages? | 





Cost of | 
materials, 
containers | 
for products, 
fuel, and | 
purchased | 
current? | 


$38, 166, 988) 
860, 706, 078! 


}2, 398, 318, 091, 3,717, 996. 553 


4,540) 6,246, 892) "11, 264,713 
! 
495, 639,482) 4, 412, 150 
3,101! 3,606,453} 4, 217, 435 
| | 
' 
9,138 4,549,613, 3, 850, 058 
2,355! 3,562,845) 3, 101, 014 
10, 270) 14, 446,027) 1°, 460, 955 
1, 96 2, 390, 185). 5, 359, 837 
6,311) 6,784,593! 6, 488, 031 
i 75, 768,871; 3, 789, 356 
80, 390, 116, 399,750 597, 321, 805) 
15, 598) 11,000,777, 250, 710, 372) 
2,633! 4,016,700, 100, 016, 666 
247, | 334,236, 4,027, 385 
1,121} 1, 834,877| 34, 205, 268 
1,412, 2, 144,067) 14, 924, 651 
| 
1,369} 2,050,145) 27, 470, 939 
9,461 12, 327, 739) I 


28, 894) 41, 824, 559) 
101, 600, 138, 064, 000 


| 
15, 405" 18, 018, 000) 


16, 281 


18, 554, 928 


7,868} 2,923, 406 
i | 
5,066! 6, 280, 634) 


4, 602 


| 
5, 241, 522) 


12, 960 13, 543, 329) 
76, 840, 125, 948, 505|2, 055, 734, 186 
14,422) 17,924, 906 


13,071) 33,395,815, 12, 089, 518 





1, 667 


| 


89, 997 


116, 373,000} 302, 587, 
0, 


20, 145, 941) 
1, 944, 057! 





82, 725, 000, 
92, 630, oss. 
40, 305, 256 
10, 6546, 786 


11, 182, 850 
58, 125, 942 
37, 540, 137 


30, 256, 830 
1, 716, 788 


000 


10,715; 14, 984,893! 17, 020, 665 
t / 


| 
' 
27, 940 


9, 898 
34, 958, 
6, 807) 


796 


36, 837, 699: 
14, 553, 635, 
43, 365, 195, 

6, 389, 792 


.150, 752, 250, 750, 511 


1, 295, 143 


133, 27! 249, 995, 991, 


3, 552! 
24, 383 


23, 555) 
38, 938) 


1, 620, 496, 
$4, 689, 000! 
31, 964, 000, 


35, $47, 459) 
44, 704, 134 





83, 015! 126, 782, 001) 


3, 814) 
3, 039) 
5, 304 

617 


1, 228] 


5, 833 
4, 162 
3, 864 


18, 749) 
10, 405) 


52, 713) 
57, 199) 
20, 016) 
126, 060) 
5,015 
14, 122) 
3, 898 


3, 813 
10, 510) 
14, 050) 

2, 764) 


10, 011 
6, 112) 





38, 716) 


11, 508 
2, 056 


6, 769) 
40, 555) 
3, 938 


| 
5, 940) 
45, 866) 
54, 597 
7, 530; 


1,977 
13, 920 


7, 795) 





4, 244 


2, 204 
26, 


i 


1, 75 
31, 397 
10, 838 


19, 666 


16, 890) 
| 
7, 916) 

11, 355) 

40, 843] 

464) 

16, 910) 


2, 855 
1, 204) 
\y . 980} 
4, 961 
7, 421| 


8, 152! 
3, 613 


321 






87 
1, 554! 


3, 903} 
4, 974! 
| 


24, 046'/ 35, 785, 050! 
21,635, 27,027, 668 


19, 228 
6, 707 
dil 
1,344 
1, 762 


86, 596 


' Not including salaried employees. See footnote 1, Table t. 


3, 599, 175 


4, 429, 701) * 


6, 676, 691) 
818, 525! 


1, 730,544) 
} 
| 

8, 760, 167) 

5, 748, 360 

5, 647, 520) 


| 
26, 802, 182 
14, 907, 525, 

! 


85, 010, 721) 
41, 359, 673 
27, 371, 992 
137, 772, 194 
7, 662, 971 
23, 331, 572 
10, 200, 664 
5, 418, 902 
16, 139, 286 
18, 620, 690, 
3, 921, 538 


11, 928, 846) 
9, 799, 213) 


48, 368, 502! 


12, 751, 962| 
4, 117, 97§ 


9, 049, 289) 
60, 410, 803) 
5, 597, 392) 
| 

13, 029, 383] 
64, 122, 730) 
84, 272, 890) 
9, 989, 855) 


1, 401, 050! 


$17, 850, 493) 
8, 633, 100) 


| 
| 
3, 858, 997| 
{ 
| 


2, 797, 694) 
36, 663, 154] 


992, 133) 





8, 955, 451 


26, 666, 575} 


17, 265, 


, 333} 





15, 193, O00) 
556, 127] 
22, 252, 443 
2, 781, 277] 





1, 024, 935) 
5, 892, 000 


10, 098, 138) 
11, 943, 043} 
3, 005, 763, 


330, 005) 


2, 144, 582 


4, 907, 713 
5, 927, 329] 





1, 88, 055) 
2, 009, 374) 
95, 243, 243) 











48, 058, 653 
33, 682, 454 
27, 136, 435 
93, 805, 351 


266, 172, 973 
1, 541, 565 


390, 242, 619 
2, 112, 335, 


$12, 047, 000! 
146, 218, 000) 


67, 519, 066) 
33, 291, 359 


59, 461, 626, 


114, 753, 915] 
431, 189, 902) 
13, 413, 952| 
6, 496, 022 
13, 600, 364 
980, 281 


8,375, 277} 


80, 590, 402) 
6, 930, 260 
6, 338, 824) 


37, 751, 098) 
16, 466, 395) 


82, 956, sos! 
112, 045, 863) 
35, 555, 566) 
392, 543, 268 
10, 253, 335 
725, 749, 389) 
182, 407, 517 


87, 390, 377 
68, 047, 912) 
174, 772, 304| 
10, 489, 905) 


22, 025, 315) 
26, 236, 651 


84, 513, 349) 


33, 626, 192 
1, 970, 284 


20, 873, 782 


75, 384, 703 
21, 323, 167 


6, 001, 633) 
99, 318, “ 


242, 520, 079) 
71, 948, 440 
11, 220, 851 


$438, 664, 095! 
35, 795, 955 


| 
17, 918, 932) 





22, 431, a 
35, 789, 21 3) 


2, 096, 730 
14, 565, 661) 
195, 554, 236) 
72, 494, 329 
32, 816, 827| 


28, 436, 919) 


20, 650, 252! 
31, 693, 945) 
10, 556, 000) 
637, 632 

7, 265, 248 
10, 895, 728} 


5, 99%, 202 
13, 908, 000 


27, 832, 219! 


39, 275, 238) 
23, 783, 462) 


254, 531 
4, 732, 656) 
10, 063, 901 

80, 303 
3, 571, 543 


10, 144, 804 
21, 185, 685) 


148, 804, 375) 
66, 264, 321 


14, 826, 137 
146, 122, 000 


27, 141, 000 
163, 237, 921) 
9, 853, 636) 
2, 885, 130) 
10, 126, 717) 
327, 441, 684! 








68, 041, 238] 
19, 340, }92| 
} 


Value of 
products ? 


Value 
added by 
manufac- 

ture ? 


. 
$180, 864, 319/$142, 697, 231 


1, 545, 399, 408 
23, 843, 805 


7, 954, 762 


11, 876, 423) 
| 


' 
14, 273, 491] 
11, 213, 460 
43, 508, 453! 


11, 881, 979 


22, 991, 87% 
6, 064, 403) 


908, 152, 427 
297, 184, 158 
117, 428, 873 
6, 896, 235 
41, 617, 999 
23, 107, 272 


41, 028, 210 
44, 140, A06 
563, 031, 490 
954, 176, 000) 


147, 351, 000 





313, 764, S74 
49, £92, 635| 
27, 692, u 


| 
33, 923, 444 

| 
191, 039, 469} 


2, 611, 680, 940) 
97, 368, 925) 


| 

80, 860, Li 
102, 152, 747) 
5, 468, 656! 

| 





554, 379, 000} 
-55, 706, 385! 


| 
128, 983, 918 
65, 310, 959 
108, 757, 233, 
114, 026, 755 


1, 000, 634, 856) 
15, 561, 885 





684, 493, 330 


1,319,678,462 


12,579, 082 


3, S41, 612 
7, 658, 988 
10, 423, 433 
8. 112, 446 
24, 047, 498 
6,522,142 





2, 568, 
7, 412, 


13, 557, 271 
31, O77, 652 
232, 525, Bos 
368, 593, 000 

64, 626, 000 
133, 900 
9, 587,379 


17, 035, 326 


9) 
ze, 


22, 740, 594 
132, 913, 527 
555, 946, 754 

59, 828, 788 

68, 771, 184° 


71, £95, 917- 
3, 751, 893 


ai 
80, 925, 265 
31, 628, 505 
8i, 620, 7 
20, 221, 404 


734, 461, 883 
14, 020, 320 


1, 719, 878, 622) 1,329,636,003 


8, 415, 244) 


. $27, 213, 000] 


234, 824, 000) 


166, 313, 167 
149, 276, 487 


57, 401, 000) 
161, 494, 419 

7, 750, 297 
48, 370, 258 


103, 155, 164 


242, 813, 684) 
776, 703, 565) 
28, 875, 478) 
19, 391, 179) 
37, 663, 418. 
3, 104, = 


17, 218, 590) 


| 
107, 141, 155 
22, 758, 474| 
26, 252, 967) 


97, 920, 157) 
43, 579, 685) 


222, 237, 530 
217, 586, 961 
117, 608, 138) 
701, 134, 319) 

30, 766, 258) 
932, 163, 735] 
398, 631, 112) 


98, 709, 943 
109, 064, 207) 
303, 377, 358| 

24, 509, 783 










53, 459, 0 
48, 171, 


196, 780, 628 


76, 507, 641 
9, 793.262 


43, 810, 803 
234, 410, 837 
36, 862, 650) 
33, 831, 962 
268, 007, 928 
474, 379, 738 
108, 349, 385) 


16, 227, 244 


$507, 389, 
71, 295, 764 





30, 386, 1221 


34, 374, iol 
118, 297, 016, 


5, 507, 827 
22, 212, 517 
297, 002, 555 
179, 332, 951 | 


100, 411, 721 


72, 434, 836) 
| 


44, 936, 404 
63, 968, 920 
36, 776, 000 

2, 582, 697] 
66, 039, 468} 
17, 985, 253| 


j 

0, 411, 065) 
10, 475, 163} 
29, 845, 000, 


69, 499, 100 


| 


80, 435, 347) 
33, 262, 391| 


1,011, 9121 
13, 557, 471] 
33, 520, 400) 

224, 219) 

8, 640, 2651 


23, 870, 931 
38, 039, 659! 


232, 175, 743) 
| 
139, 174, 503! 
| 


29, 617, 290 
190, 167,000 


66, 607, 000) 
286, 004, 
12, 005, 426) 

6, 2.3, 051 
15, 344, 978 
515, 410, 818) 








117, 723, 784] 
39, 860, 389) 








6, 302, 909 


$15, 146, 000 
88, 606, 000 


98, 794, 101 
115, 985, 128 


33, 396, 000 
89, 707, 507 

4, 616, 325 
10, 270, 587 


43, 692, 538 


128, 059, 769 
345, 513, 663 
15, 461, 526 
12, 895, 157 
24, 063, 054 
2, 124, 051 


8, 843, 313 


26, 550, 753 
15, 828. 205 
19, 914, 143 
60, 169, 059 
27, 113, 200 


139, 281, 026 
105, 541, 098 

82, 052, 572 
308, 591, 051 

20. 512, 923 
206, 414, 346 
216, 223, 595 


41, 310, 566 
41, 016, 205 
128, 605, 054 
14, 019, 878 
31, 433, 714 


21, 934, 879 


112, 267, 279 


42, 881, 449 
7, 822, 978 


22, 937, 021 
159, 026, 134 
15, 539, 483 
27, 830, 329 
168, 689, 638 
231, 859, 659 
36, 400, 945 


5, 006, 393 


$48, 725, 167 
35, 499, 809 


12, 467, 190 





3, 411, 097 


7, 645, 856 
101, 448, 319 
106, 838, 622 

67, 594, 894 


43, 997, 917 


24, 286, 152 
32, 274, 984 
26, 220, 000 
1, 945, 065 
58, 774, 220 
7, 089, 525 


3, 506, O77 
4, 475, 961 
15, 937, 000 


41, 666, 881 


41, 160, 111 
9, 478, 929 


757, 381 

8, 824, 815 
23, 456, 508 
143, 916 

5, 068, 722 


13, 726, 127 
16, 853, 974 


83, 371, 368 
72, 910, 182 


14, 791, 153 
44, 045, 000 


39, 466, 000 
122, 766, Se 
2, 151, 790 
3, 318, 821 
5, 218, 261 
187, 969, 134 


49, 682, 546 


, 197 





* Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures because no data are collected for 


certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent. depreciation, taxes, insurance, 
Value of products less cost of materials, containers for pro 
‘**Grindstpnes, pulpstones, and millstones’’; 
and earths, ground or otherwise treated ’’ 
(or these industries are combined in order to avoid disclosing data for individ 


\ 


ck or granite.’ 
ua] establishments. . 


and advertising. 
juets, fuel, and purchased current. 

“Hones, whetstones, and similar products"; ‘* Minerals 
; and ‘Paving materials other than bri 


The figures 
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Erosion Affects * 
75 Per Cent of © 


| Farming Lands 
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|Stations Are Established to ” 
Work Out Methods for ~ 
Control; Upland Top Soil « — 
Average Is Nine Inches 








| Rapid depletion of soil fertility by ~~ 
|man-induced erosion is the most serious ~ 
{problem confronting the American | 
| farmer today,,H. H. Bennett, in charge 
‘of soil erosion investigations for the De- .. 
| partment of Agriculture, stated Dec. 30. 

Not less than 75 per cent of the cul- : 
‘tivated land in the United States is suf- | © 
|fering from erosion, Mr. Bennett said. oe 
| The top soil of the uplands is not nearly .. ™ 
|so deep as had been supposed, he added, - ; 
|since recent tests in 34 States have ™ 
|shown the average depth to be only 9 
| inches. 

Mr. Bennett made the statements in 
an address before the Association of 
American Geographers at its annual 
meeting at Worcester, Mass. A sum- 
|mary of his address, issued by the De- 
;partment of Agriculture, follows in full 
| text: 


“Not less than 75 per cent of all the 
cultivated land of the United States is 
| suffering from erosion in some degree— 
|much of ‘t seriously,” said Mr. Bennett, 
| quoting from data compiled from topo- 
graphic maps, soil surveys, and erosion 3 
surveys which show that in certain major . | 
|farming regions more than 90 per cent . 
|of all the cultivated land of some coun- : 
ties is being impoverished by sheet ero- .. 
sion. 
| “The top soil of the uplands of the .- 
|country is not nearly so deep as com- 
|monly supposed. This was recently dis- 
covered when the average depth of a 
large number of representative upland 
surface soil: samples, collected from 34 














States, was found to be only nine inches. if 
Sheet Erosion Damage High v 
“When this vital layer is removed the ‘* 


| material left for crop production is much 

jless productive. This frequently con- ‘* 

| sists of clay, which is more difficult and “% 

|costly to till, is less absorptive of rain 

| water, and dries out more quickly in pe- 

riods of drought. It is at this stage, 

when the surface soil is washed off, that ~ 

| gully development usually sets in.” ita 

|, Mr. Bennett pointed out that sheet '« 

|erosion, though less conspicuous than ‘© 

| gullying, is by far the more damaging 

form of soil washing. These two forms 

of erosion, he said, annually remove from 

the farm lands of the United States 

plant food with an estimated value of 

hundreds of millions of dollars. \ 
Stations for soil-erosion prevention * 

have been located in Oklahoma, Kansas, * 

Missouri, Texas, and North Carolina. 

Many farmers have alreafly studied ero- 

sion-prevention practices at the stations © j 

in Oklahoma and, Texas. Mr. Bennett i 2 

says that the national program for ero- 

sion prevention calls for such experiment * 

stations in 20 or more of the major re- 

gions in which the excessive soil wash- 

ing is known to be costly. 


One-third of Homes 
Are Not Yet Wired | 


















|Electrification Increasing Rap- 
idly in Recent Years 





Approximately one-third of the homes 
in the United States are not yet wired 
for electricity, it has just been an- 
nounced by the Electrical Division 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
number of American homes equipped and 
| electrified has increased rapidly, however, 
in the last several years, it was said. 

This large percentage of homes lacking ‘~ 
|electricity and the conveniences fur- 
nished by electrical appliances, although 
concentrated chiefly in rural regions, is 
‘also present in all of our industrial and 
| metropolitan areas, it was said. Further 
|information made ayailable by the Elec- ~ 7 
| trical Division follows: 

When the process of electrifying the 
homes of the Nation was begun in ear- 
jnest, the natural tendency was to wire the 
homes in more or less concentrated sec- 
tions and those districts in the vicinity of | 
| power sources. However, there has been ~ 
in the past few years, noticeable trends ~’ . 
towards more extensive wiring in the 
rural regions, in towns of 400 and 500 
_people. There probably also is more ex- 
tensive wiring of homes in industrial see- ~ 
| tions. . 

The number of homes in the United ~~ | 
States wired for electricity was esti- a 
|mated at 19,721,486 on Jan. 1 of this . 
|year. This figure now has very likely 
advanced to well over 20,000,000. The 
1930 figure represents a substantial in- 
crease over the number of homes esti- 
mated to be wired on Jan. 1, 1929, which * 
was 19,012,664. * 

Likewise, the 1929 number of wired 
homes increased over 1927, which totaled 
15,923,060. In 1929, New York State led 
|the Union with 2,977,426 electrified ” 
homes, followed in order by Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, California and Ohio, 

Probably the most rapid rate of in- 
crease among the major appliances dur- 
|ing the past three years has been in the 

field of refrigerators. On Jan. 1, 1927, + 
there were 390,000 homes, representing — 
|2.4 per cent of the total wired homes, 1 ~~ 
possessing electric refrigerators, com- poy 

pared to total of 1,850,000 homes, repre- ¥ 
senting 9.4 per cent of the total wired ¥ 
homes, having refrigerators at the be- 1) 
ginning of this year. : 

On Jan. 1 of 1927 the homes possessing 4 

electric washing machines numbe d 
| 4,250,000, or 26.7 per cent of the total.) © 
number of homes wired compared to's ~ 
| 6,585,000 homes, or 33.4 per cent of the i+ 
total number of wired homes, having - 
washing machines on Jan. 1 of this year. 
Vacuum cleaners are one of the most 
| popular electrical appliances in the elec- 
trified home of today, and have shown a 
|substantial percentage increase over 
three years ago. At the beginning of 
this year there were 8,600,000 homes, or 
43.6 per cent of the total number wired, 
| possessing vacuum cleaners, compared to _ 
| 5,900,000 homes, or 37.1 per cent of the J 
| 
| 
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total number wired, having cleaners on 
Jan. 1, 1927. 
At the first of this year 29.4 per cent 
of the total number of electrified homes 
in the country possessed electric fans, 
137.1 per cent owned toasters, 16.1 p 
|cent owned heaters, 5.9 per cent o 
| cookers, 4.4 per cent owned ranges 
| 2.9 per cent owned electric ironers, 
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“( Policy 


For Insurance in 


Minnesota Upheld 


ovision for Compulsory 
Arbitration to Determine 
Amount of Loss Ruled 
Not Unconstitutional 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul. 
Tue GLIDDEN COMPANY ET AL. 


v. 

Tue Reta, HarpwaRE MUTUAL FIRE 

INSURANCE Co. ET AL. 

Minnesota Supreme Court. 
Nos. 27939-40-41. 

' Appeal from St. Louis County. 
- Kerr, Netson, Burns & MAHAN for re- 
spondents; NATHAN H. CHASE and M. 

. BouTELLe for appellants. 

Opinion of the Court 

Nov. 28, 1930 

DrBeEtL, J.—Action on an award or ap- 
raisal made pursuant to policies of fire 
surance issued by the defendant insur- 
ance companies. A verdict for some- 


thing over $77,000 was directed for the | 


plaintiffs by the court. It was appor- 
tioned by the court’s findings, $49,088.48 
against the defendant Retail Hardware 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Min- 
nesota; $19,250.32 against the defendant 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company; and $8,662.66 against the 


302) 


On Sunday Shows 


“THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1930 


Supreme Court of the United States 


AUTHORIZED 


Argument Heard 
On Patent Fuses 


Kansan Held to Be Violating|| Summary of Argued and Submitted Cases Awaiting Decision of High Tribunal Which || Case Involves Right of Govern- 


Statute Despite His Re- 
ligious Views 


State of Kansas: 
_ Topeka, Dec. 30. 
The Supreme Court of Kansas has re- 
cently ruled that the sale of theater 
tickets on Sunday constitutes a violation 
of statutes prohibiting the sale of “any 
goods, wares or merchandising” on 
Sunday. : 
It was admitted by. the prosecution, 
according to the opinion, that the de 


church organization which observes the 
Sabbath on a day of the week other than 
Sunday. The court nevertheless upheld 
the statute on the ground “that it ap- 
plies to all persons, irrespective of what 
|day of the week they observe the Sab- 
bath.” 


The sale of tickets, or even the sale of 
without selling tickets, was held by the 


court to constitute thé sale of goods, 
wares and merchandise. 


Increase in Legal 


Staff of New York 


~ 





defendant Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire | 


Insurance Company of Wisconsin. 
defendants appeal and present for re- 
view the judgment in the latter amount, 
agreeing to abide the result in the 
others. 

_ The defendants claim that. the com- 
pulsory appraisal provision of our stand- 
ard policy, applicable in the event of 
the parties disagreeing as to the amount 
of the loss, G. S. 1923, section 3512, is 
violative of article 1, sections 4 and 7 of 
the State Constitution, and of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


It is conceded substantially that the | 


recent case of Itasca Paper Company v. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co., 175 Minn. 73, 220 


The | 


State Is Proposed 


Properly Conduct Litiga- 
tion Stated in Report by 
Attorney General 


State of New York: 
Albany, Dec. 30. 


The Attorney General, Hamilton Ward, 


in his annual report to the legislature, | 


recommends that provision be made for 


the right to admission to the theater) 


fendant was a bona fide member of 4! 


A 





‘Needs of Office in Order to in 


lant to the Attorney General, (William Dz} 


| 


A summary of the cases under advise- 
ment and awaiting the decision of tae 
Supreme Court of the United States, with 
the number, title, procedure by which the 
case came before the court, questions in- 
volved, counsel, date of argument, and a 
reference to the yearly index page of 
The United States Daily in which the 
arguments were reported, follows: 

Nod. 5. Indian Motorcycle Company v. 


Reconvenes on Jan. 5 


Subject Matter Index 
to Cases 
Under Advisement 


Admiralty (see Seamen). f 

Commerce—Regulation — Intrastate rail- 
road transportation; Nos, 16, 17, 18. : 

Constitutional law (see Federal taxation, 


United States. On certificate from the Court} tnsurance, Prohibition, Radio communica- 


of Claims. 
tion of whether the Federal Government can 
tax the sale by a manufacturer of a motor- 


The certificate raises the ques-| tion, State taxation, Waterworks), 


Courts (see Criminal law). 


Criminal law — Sentence, modification— 


cycle to a municipality, such motorcycle to| Right of court to shorten after execution 


be used exclusively for police purposes, and 
purchased as such. Monte Appel (Frederick 


| Schwertner with him on the brief) for In- 


dian Motocycle Company. Thomas D. 
Thacher, Solicitor General (Charles B. 
Rugg, Assistant Attorney General, Fred K. 
Dyar and H. Brian ‘Holland with him on 
the brief) for the United States. Reargued 
Oct. 24 and 27, 1930. (V. U. S. Daily, 2646). 


No, 8. Memphis & Charleston Railway Co. 
v. Pace et al. On appeal from the Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court. Questions the validity 
of a road improvement assessment accord- 
ing to assessed values in district, allegedly 
charging 63.39 per cent of cost of improve- 
ment to the taxpayer owning 1.9 per cent of 
tl. district’s ccrear». John B. Hyde (S. R. 
Prince, L. E. Jeffries and Ely B. Mitchell 
with him on the brief) for appellants. W. 
W. Magruder and Benjamin H. Charles 
(James A. Cunningham and Magruder, 
Walker & Magruder with him on the brief) 
for appellees. Reargued Oct. 30, 1930. 
(V U. S. Daily, 2684.) 

No. 10. United States of America and 
tefstate Commerce Commission v. Chi- 


cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad | 


Co. 
the Northern District of Illinois. Involves 
the right of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to impose restrictions upon the dis- 
position of a fund contributed by stock- 
holders of a reorganized railroad for the 
purposes of reorganization and subject to 
revert to them. John Lord O'Brian, Assist- 


Mitchell, Attorney General, Claude R. 
Branch and Charles H. Weston, Special 
Assistants to the Attorney General, and 
Daniel W. Knowlton, Chief Counsel, Inter- 


On appeal from the District Court for / 


entered upon; No. 112. 

Indians—Actions to set aside transfers 
by incompetent Indian—Right to attorney’s 
fees, No. 21; 
funds paid out of estate, No. 78. : 

Insurance—Agents—State regulation 
commissions, Nos. 12, 13. 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Order 
authorizing railroad securities issuance 
upon condition, No. 10; Order, intrastate 
rates, Nos. 16, 17, 18. 

Patents—Disclaimer, delay in filing—Ef- 
fect of validity of patent; No. 46. 

Prohibition—Search and seizure—Valid- 
ity after showing illegal warrant; No. 111. 

Public service commissions—Order fix- 
ing charges of waterworks company; No. 
464. 

Public utilities (see Waterworks). 

Radio communication—R eg ulation— 
Broadcasting—Validity of Radio Act of 
1927; Nos. 29, 210. 

Railroads (see Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, State taxation). : 

Seamen—Personal  injuries—Application 
of Merchant Marine Act of 1920; No. 32. 
Search and seizure (see Prohibition). 
United States—Actions against—Right of 
Russian corporation to sue; No, 39. 

Waterworks—Rates and harges—Reason- 
ableness; No. 464. 

Federal Taxation 
Accounting—Tax period—Judgments 
losses incurred in prior years; No. 31. 
Exclusions—Gain from sale of State and 
municipal securities, No. 22; Sale of motor- 


of 


/ 


for 


cycle to municipality for police purposes, | 


No. 5. 
Invested capital—Exclusion of tax im- 
posed for prior year—Accrual basis; No. 40. 
Refunds and credits—Recovery of tax by 


Claim of United States to} 


on the brief) for the respondent. 
Dec. 9, 1980. (V U. S. Daily, 3103.) 
No. 69. Annett Aiken, Administratrix, v. 


David Burnet, 

Revenue. On writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit. Issues similar to those in No. 23. 
W. Leo Austin (James H. Maxey and L. E. 
Cahill with him on the brief) for the peti- 
tioner. Charles B. Rugg, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, (Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor 
General, Claude R. Branch, Special Assist- 
ant to the Attorney General, Joseph H. 
Sheppard and Bradley B. Gilman with him 
on the brief) for the respondent. Argued 
Dec. 2, 1930. (V U. S. Daily, 3041.) 

No. 78. Marshall L. Mott v. United States. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit. Suit brought 
by the United States for the return of funds 
paid out of the illegally transferred estate 
of Jackson Barnett, incompétent Indian, 
Charles B. Rogers for the petitioner. Seth 
W. Richardson, Assistant Attorney General, 
(Thomas D, Thacher, Solicitor General, Nat 
M. Lacy and Paul D. Miller with him on the 
| brief) for the respondent. Argued Dec. 2, 
| 1980. (V U.S. Daily, 3027.) 
| No. 97. Roberts Sash & Door Co. v. 
United States. On writ of certiorari to the 
| Court of Claims. Issues similar to those pre- 
sented in No. 36. Jesse I. Miller for the 
petitioner. Charles B. Rugg, Assistant At- 
torney General, (Thomas D. Thacher, Solici- 
tor General, Claude R. Branch, Special 
| Assistant to the Attorney General, George 
| H. Foster, Bradley B. Gilman’ and H. Brian 
| Holland with him on the brief) for the 
| respondent. Argued Dec. 11, 1980. (V U.S. 
| Daily, 3130.) 

No. 104. Oak Worsted Mills v. United 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims. Issues similar to those presented 
| in No. 36. Theodore B. Benson (Guil Barber, 
William Meyerhoff and Percy A. Matthews 
with him on the brief) for the petitioner. 
Government counsel same as in No. 97. 
| Argued Dec. 9, 1930. (V U. S. Daily, 3103.) 
| No. 105. Taft Woolen Company v. United 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
| of Claims. Issues similar to those presented 
in No. 36. Submitted on the briefs. Frank 


Argued 





William Meyerhoff, Chester F. Williams, 
Percy A. Matthews and Frederick G. Fisher 
on the brief for the petitioner. Govern- 
ment counsel same as in No. 97. Submitted 


] 


J. Albus, Theodore B. Benson, Guil Barber, | 


ment to Use and Manujac- 
ture Devices 


Argument of the suit brought against 
the Government for alleged infringe- 
ments of patents*on improvement in 
projectiles and in fuses or firing devices 
of projectiles, in the case of Isham v. 
United States, has just been heard by the 
United States Court of Claims. 


The suit involves the alleged manufac- 
ture and use by the Government of shells 
and fuses so as to infringe the patents 
owned by the plaintiff, who seeks to re- 
cover the reasonable value of the right 
to manufacture and use the devices. 

Recovery is sought either under an 
implied contract between the Government 
and the inventor or under the terms of 
the Act of June 25, 1910, as amended Jusy 
1, 1918, where, plaintiff claims, it is pro- 
vided that persons may recover for manu- 
facture and use by or for the United 
States Government of the inventions of 
patents without license of the patent 
owner or lawful right to so manufacture 
and use. The matter of compensation by 
agreement has been deferred until the 
court passes upon the question of in- 
fringement. 

On behalf of the Government it is con- 
tended that the percussion method of 
firing fuses by a firing pin and percus- 
sion cap, or primer, as employed in the 
Isham patents is old in the art, and be- 
cause of the prior art the patents are en- 
titled only to a secondary rank so limit- 
ing the claim that there has been no in- 
fringement. Counsel for the Government 
also present the argument that while the 
inventor was not an employe of the Gov- 
ernment, the expenditure of Government 
funds, and the work of the Government’s 
personnel in the manufacture and testing 
of the Isham devices during a period of 
|10 to 15 years was such a development 
work as should give the Government a 


shop right or lease for their manufacture 
and use. 


STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Pustisnep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


‘ Here, Brine 
Unitep States DAILY 


Lack of Notice 
Of Injury Held to 


Release Insurer 


¥ 


Company’s Defense of 
Claimant’s Action for 
Compensation Said Not to 
Be Waiver of Immunity 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing. 
WISCONSIN MICHIGAN PowER COMPANY, 
° ETC., 
v. 
GENERAL CASUALTY AND SuRETY COM- 
PANY. 
Michigan Supreme Court. 
No. 38. 


Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 2, 1980 

ButzEL, J.—Plaintiff Wisconsin Mich- 
igan Power Company is the successor to 
and assignee of the Iron Mountain Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company, which 
elected to come under the Michigan 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Defend- 
ant General Casualty & Surety Company 
issued its unifersal standard workmen’s 
|compensation policy to plaintiff’s as- 
signor. ~ 

It thus became directly responsiple 
under its policy and also subsection 4%of 
section 5473 of the Compiled Laws of 
1915 for all awards that might be made 
to the employes of plaintiff’s assignor. 
Gne Adolph Poisson, who had been an 
employe for many years, claimed that on 
May 15, 1926, in the course of his em- 
ployment he had sustained severe in- 
juries; that he gave notice thereof to 
the superintendent both on that day 
and again on July 17, 1926; that he was 
struck on the hip by a large pole in 
the forenoon of May 15, 1926, and was 
unable to. work the remainder of the 
morning; that he resumed work after 
lunch; that, except for a short period he 
took off in June for a wedding trip, he 
worked steadily until the middle of July, 


providing a proper legal force to conduct | state Commerce Commission, with him on 
litigation in which the State is interested,|the brief) for appellants. John W. Davis 
rather than to resort to the employment | (H. H. Field, 0. W. Dynes, Robert T. Swaine 


when he was forced to stop on. account 


N. W. 425, if applied controls. The de- of his injuries which have totally inca- 


Dec. 9, 1930. (V U. S. Daily, 3103.) 
fendants urge that certain late Federal 


No. 111. Go-Bart Importing Co. et al. v. 


Patent Office Cuts Time 


suit—Claim in abatement-Validity and | 
jeffect of sections 607, 611, 1928 Act; Nos. | 


cases have changed the doctrine there 
approved. They ask a reconsideration of 
the questions involved with the purpose, 
if unsuccessful here, of Laving a review 
in the court of final authority. After a 
thorough reconsideration we follow the 
Itasca case. An extended further dis- 
cussion is not necessary. 
Control by State 
The business of fire insurance is af- 
_ fected with a public interest. North- 
. western National Life Ins. Co. v. Riggs, 





203 U. S. 243; German Alliance Ins. Co. | 


vy. Lewis, 233 U. S. 389; National Fire | yme of business of the Law Department 


Ins. Co. v. Wanberg, 260 U. S. 171; 
Abramowitz v. Continental Ins. Co., 170 
Minn. 215, 212 N. W. 449; Itasca Paper 
Co. v. Niagara Fire Ins. Co., 175 Minn. 
73, 220 N. W. 425, and cases cited. 
Within reasonable limits the State may 
regulate the insurance business, and pre- 
scribe the conditions under which poli- 
cies may be written and insurance busi- 
ness done. Its control must be rea- 
sonable. 


of special counsel to prosecute and de- 
tend particular cases. 


Mr. Ward also states that all of the 


|law business of the State could be con- 


ducted by the Attorney’s General’s office, 
and that other departments be not per- 
mitted to enter into suits on behalf of 
the State without due notice to the Attor- 
ney General. 

An authorized summary of the report 
follows in full text: 


An increase of 80 per cent in the vol- 


|of the State during his two-year term and 


a changing character in the business was 
reported today by Attorney General 
Hamilton Ward, who goes out of office 
on Dec. 31. In his annual report to the 
legislature Mr. Ward recommends that 


| 


|and Frederick H. Wood with him on the 


brief) for appellees. 
(V U. S. Daily, 2945.) 

No. 12. O’Gorman & Young, Inc., v. Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Co. On appeal from 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals. 
and, 

No. 13. O’Gorman & Young, Inc., v. Phoe- 
nix Assurance Co., Ltd. On appeal from the 


Argued Nov. 25, 1930. 


|New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals. 


Contesting the validity of a statute of the 
State of New Jersey regulating the commis- 
sions to be paid by insurance companies to 


) their agents. Walter Gordon Merritt (George : 
c. fle = with him on the brief) io ee | Attorney, Bureau of Internal Revenue, with | 


the salary of_the Attorney General be} 


increased to correspond to the responsi- 


| bility and importance of the office. 


In Hamilton v. Liverpool, etc., Ins. | 
Co., 186 U. S. 242, which involved a! 


Kentucky policy, the parties in their de- 
sire for arbitration stood in a position 
directly opposed to that of the parties 
here. The insurance company wanted 
arbitration. The insured refused to par- 
ticipate and brought an action on the 
policy. A verdict was directed for the 
imsurance company. In directing the 
verdict the theory of the trial court was 
that the defendant insurance company 
had the right to an arbitration of the 
amount of the loss. 

The report states “that the court, after 
the case had been argued, instructed the 
jury that it appeared from the evidence 
that the defendant requested the plain- 
tiff in writing to submit the amount of 
his loss or damage under the policy to 
competent and impartial persons, and 
the plaintiff refused so to do; and in- 
structed the jury to'return a verdict for 
the defendant, which was accordingly 
rendered.” 

Supreme Court Statement 

The plaintiff brought error and the 
Supreme Court disposed of the, question 
in this language: 

“The conditions of the policy in suit 
clearly and unequivocally manifest the 
intention and agreement of the parties 
to the contract of insurance that any 
difference arising between them as to 
the amount of loss or damage of the 
property insured shall be submitted, at 
the request in writing of either party, to 
the appraisal of competent and impartial 
persons, to be chosen as therein pro- 


Salaries Are Contrasted 
The Attorney General now receives 
$12.000 and~an allowance of $2,400 in 
addition for traveling expenses. Mr. 
Ward contrasts the amount with the sal- 


ant. Ralph E. Lum for appellees. Reargued | him on the brief) for the petitioner. Harry | Pp 


Oct. 30, 1930. (V U. S. Daily, 2672.) 

No. 16. State of Florida et al. v. United 
States, Interstate Commerce Commission et 
al. On appeal from the District Court for 
the Northern District of Georgia, 

No. 17. Brooks-Scanlon Corporation et al. 
v. United States, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission et al. On appeal from the District 
Court for the Northern District of Georgia, 
and, 

No. 18. 


mission et al. 


an order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


36, 35, 97, 104, 105, 323, 337, 400, 412, 416, | 


463, 508, 519, 529. | 
Statute of limitations—Waiver—Validity 
and effect; Nos. 23, 69, 115, 231. 
State Taxation 
Franchise tax based on net income—Ex- | 





| 
| 


clusions—Income from Federal copyrights; | 


No. 350. 
Inheritance tax—Imposition on vested re- 
mainder created before statute; Nos. 33, 34. 
Special assessment—Discrimination—As- 
sessment against railroad; No. 8. 





Internal Revenue, and Prew Savoy, Special 


J. Baetjer (Charles McH. Howard with him 
on the brief) for the respondent. Argued 
Dec. 5 and 8, 19380. (V U. S. Daily, 3091.) | 

No. 32. Anna Uravic, Administratrix, v. | 
F. Jarka Co., Inc., et al. On writ of cer- | 


United States. On writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit. Questioning the right of a prohibition 
officer to search for and seize documents 
after showing a warrant admittedly illegal. 
Edward F. Colladay (J. Edward Lumbard, 
Benjamin B. Pettus and Joseph C. McGar- 


|raghy with him on the brief) for the peti- 


tioner. Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor Gen- 


| eral (G. A. Youngquist, Assistant Attorney 


General, John J. Byrne, Mahlon D. Kiefer 
and C. P. Sisson, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, with him on the brief) for respondent. 
Argued Nov. 25, 1930. (V U. S. Daily, 2944.) 

No. 112. United States v. Edward Benz. 
On certificate from the Circuit Court of Ap- 
eals for the Third Circuir. The right of a 
District Judge to shorten a sentence im- 
posed by him in a criminal case, after exe- 
cution has been entered upon. Thomas D. 
Thacher, Solicitor General, (G. A. Young- 
quist, Assistant Attorney General, Mahlon 
D. Kiefer and Erwin N. Griswold with him 





|tiorari to the New York Supreme Court. | on the brief) for the United States. Francis 


| 
| 


; Shoreman injured while in the employ of an | Nov. 24. 


} 


ary paid the Corporation Counsel in New| mission requiring the Atlantic Coast Line | 


York and other officials. 


The growing |to establish carload rates for logs (except| 


| volume of the State’s legal business and | walnut, cherry and cedar) moving in intra-| 


vided, whose award shall be conclusive | 


as to the amount of such loss or damage 
only, and shall not determine the ques- 
tion of the liability of the company; 


its changing character is pointed out by 
him in the number of cases in the United 


ss ag , | state commerce from northern Florida to|F. Long, 
States courts arising over issues between | destinations on its line in Georgia. 


the States, the interstate commerce laws,| H. Davis, Attorney General of Florida, (T.|cial Court. These cases involve the right of |S. Daily, 3041.) 


state commerce throughout the State of 


Florida the same as those moving in inter- | 


monopoly laws, rate matters and inter-|T. Turnbull with him on the brief) for the 


vention asked from the State Department 
of Law in matters in which large bodies 
of citizens are interested. 


employing special counsel. During the 
year, the report says, the reorganization 
of the Law Department was completed, 


| 


State of Florida. Henry P. Adair (Charles 
E. Cotterill, August G. Gutheim and H. 


| tax upon a vested remainder created be- | 


Plant Osborne with him on the brief) for} 
the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation et al. J. V.| 

He suggests that it will be better for| Norman for Wilson Lumber Co. John Lord | 
the State to provide a proper legal force | O’Brian, the Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
to meet these demands than to resort to|eral, (Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor Gen- | 
eral, Charles H. Weston, Special Assistant 


to the Attorney General, and Daniel 
Knowlton, Chief Counsel, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with him on the brief) 


W.} 


a thorough index was established of all|for the Interstate Commerce Commission. | 
opinions rendered by the Attorney Gen-| Robert C, Alston (F. B. Grier, W. E. Kay | 
and Carl Davis with him on the brief) for | 


eral’s Office, a thing which had not here- 
tofore been done. 


Mr. Ward renews his proposal that all | 


of the law business of the State should 
be within the scope of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office, and that although some de- 
partments may require special counsel, 


| Equitable Trust Co. of New York et al. 


such counsel should not be allowed to| 
enter into suits on behalf of the State| 
and involving constitutional and statu-| 


tory questions without due notice to the 
Attorney General. A bill to effect this 
remedy was vetoed by the Governor at 
the last session of the legislature. 
Land Laws Criticized 

He suggests that no title to lands on 
behalf of the State should be accepted 
until approved by the Attorney Gen- 


| 
| 


| 


|the United States. 


the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Oct. 31, 1930. (V U.S. Daily, 2712.) 

No. 21. United States of America v. The 
On 
Cireuit Court of 
Second Circuit. 


Argued 


writ of certiorari to the 
Appeals for the 


Merchant Marine Act of 1920 to a long- 


American concern on a vessel of foreign reg- 


ne Wilson Lumber Co. of Florida v.|jstry in the harbor of New York. Raymond 7 aan 
| United States, Interstate Commerce Com-| Parmer (Vernon Sims Jones with him on|C©® V-. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


On appeal from the District | the brief) for the petition. Ernie Adamson | 0” writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
| Court for the Northern District of Georgia.| for the respondent. 


In these cases the validity is challenged of | (y.U, §, Daily, 3092.) 


Argued Dec. 8, 1930. 


No. 38. Harold J. Coolidge et al. v. Henry 
F. Long, Commissioner of Corporations. On 
appeal from Massachusetts, Probate Court 
for the County of Norfolk, and, 

No. 34. Harold J. Coolidge et al. v. Henry 
Commissioner of Corporations. On 


Fred | appeal from Massachusetts Supreme Judi-| for the respondent. 


Massachusetts to impagse an _ inheritance | 


fore the enactment of the taxing statute, 
but coming into possession of the remain- 


derman after that time. Robert G. Dodge} 


(Harold S. Davis with him on the brief) for 
appellants. James S. Eastham, Special 
Assistant Attorney General of Massachu- 
setts, (Joseph E. Warner, Attorney General 
of Massachusetts, with him on the brief) for 
the appellee. Argued Dec, 8, 1930. (V U. S. 
Daily, 3103.) 

No. 36. R. E. Graham and E. E, Foster, 
Co-Partners, v. Rex B. Goodcell, former Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit. Involves the validity and 
effect of sections 607 and 611 of the Reve- 


|nue Act of 1928 which provides that taxes 


|assessed prior to June 2, 
Suit to| 


recover attorney’s fees out of the fund held | 
by the United States for Jackson Barnett, | 


incompetent Indian ward, for services per- 
formed in actions brought to set aside a 
fraudulent transfer of that estate and pre- 
serve the fund. Seth W. Richardson,-Assist- 
ant Attorney General (William D. Mitchell, 
Attorney General, Nat M. Lacy and Pedro 
Capo-Rodriguez with him on the brief) for 
John W. Davis for the 
respondents. Argued Dec. 1, 1930. (V U.S. 
Daily, 3027.) 


No. 22. L. M. Willcuts, Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue, v. Charles W. Bunn. 


*John E. Hughes for the petitioner. 


| 
| 


} 
| 


On writ | Court of Claims. 


1924, and paid 
after the period of limitations had expired 
cannot be recovered if a claim in abatement 
was filed and collection of the tax stayed. 
G. A: 
Youngauist, 
(Thomas D. 


Assistant 
Thacher, 


Attorney 
Solicitor 


D. Keller and George D. Foster, Special 
Assistants to the Attorney General, with 
him on the brief) for the respondent. 
Argued Dec. 9, 1930. (V U.S. Daily, 3103.) 

No. 39. Russian Volunteer Fleet v. 
United States. On writ of certiorari to the 
Right of the Russian Vol- 


| Raises the question of the application of the | Biddle (Barnes, Biddle & Myers with him 


on the brief) for Edward Benz. Argued 


No. 115... W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 


| Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. Issues simi- | 


jlar to those presented in No. 23. W. W. 
| Spalding (Mason, Spaldjng & McAtee with 
| him on the brief) for the petitioner. Charles 
B. Rugg, Assistant Attorney General, 
(Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor General, 
| Claude R. Branch, Special Assistant to the 
| Attorney General, Joseph H. Sheppard and 
Bradley B. Gilman with him on the brief) 
Argued Dec. 3. (V U. 


No. 210. American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
jet al. v. United States. On certificate from 
|the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit. Issues similar to those pre- 
sented in No. 29. George W. Swain (Frank 
|H. Scott and Edward B. Hayes with him 
}on the brief) for the American. Bond & 
| Mortgage Co. et al. 
| Solicitor General, (Charles H. Weston and 
| William G. Davis, Special Assistants to the 
| Attorney General, with him on the brief) 
for the United States. Argued Dec. 5, 1930. 
| (V U. S. Daily, 3048.) 
| No. 231. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
| Internal Revenue, v. Chicago Railway Equip- 
}ment Co. On writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
; cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit. Issues similar to those presented in 
|No. 23. Charles B. Rugg, Assistant Attor- 
|ney General, (Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor 
; General, Claude R. Branch, Special Assist- 
ant to the Attorney General, Joseph H. 
Sheppard and Bradley B. Gilman with him 


Argued Dee. 3. 


No. 323. Second National Bank of Sagi- 
|naw v. United States. On writ of certiorari 
|to the Court of Claims. Issues similar to 
| those presented in No. 36. W. A. Suther- 
| land (Joseph B. Brennan, Samuel Nesbitt 
| Evins, Elbert P. Tuttle and Clement F. 


Thomas D. Thacher, | 


For Action on Applications 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
fact that the office was able to grant in- 
creases in salaries to expert examiners, 
has made it possible for the office to 
make the gains above referred to. 


Although the number of applications 
|received in the Patent Office during the 
last five months, from July to November, 
has been less than during the same 
months of the previous year, neverthe- 
jless the number received during these 
| months was 400 more for the average for 
|this period than during the last five 
jyears. The number of patent applica- 
| tions received during the last five months 
;was set at 34,460, while the five-year 
javerage for these months was placed at 
| 34,035. 

The last fiscal year was the biggest 
year the Patent Office has ever known. 
The total receipts amounted to over 
$4,000,000, or $300,000 more than the 
previous “peak” year, 1929. Four thou- 





ceived than during the previous year, the 
number amounting to over 91,000, while 
|the total number of applications, includ- 
ing trade marks, amounted to nearly 
'118,000. The number of patents granted 
| was nearly 6,000 more than the previous 
|year, reaching a total of almost 50,000. 
The total number of issues including 
trade marks, etc., was 69,000. 


Last year inventors filed for record 
in the Patent ‘Office over 5,000 assign- 
ments, licenses, ete., more than during 
the previous year, the total number being 
| 57,000. 


brief) for the respondent. Argued Dec. 11, 
} 1930. (V U.S. Daily, 3130.) 


No, 416. United States v. Wyman, Par- 


tridge & Company. On writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Claims. Issues similar to 
| those presented in No. 36. Charles B. Rugg, 
| Assistant Attorney General, (Thomas D. 
| Thacher, Solicitor General, G. A. Young- 
| qist, Assistant Attorney General, Claude R 
Branch, Norman D. Keller, George H. Fos- 
|ter, Special Assistants to the Attorney Gen- 
}eral, and Erwin N. Griswold with him on 
the brief) for the petitioner. Frank J. Albus 
| (William Meyerhoff with him on the brief) 
|for the respondent. Argued Dec. 10, 1930. 
|(V U.S. Daily, 3130.) 

| No. 463. Daniel Reeves, Inc., v. Charles 
W. Anderson, Individually and as Collector 





General, | on the brief) for petitioner. Henry W. Price |}of Internal Revenue. On writ of certiorari | 


: General, | (William S. Oppenheim with him on the/|to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
|Charles B. Rugg, Assistant Attorney Gen- brief) for the respondent. 


eral, Claude R. Branch, Sewall Key, Norman |(V U. S. Daily, 3041.) 


ond Circuit. Issues similar to those pre- 
|sented in No. 36. Elkan Turk (Herman 
Goldman with him on the brief) for the 
petitioner. G. A. Youngquist, Assistant 
Attorney General (Thomas D. Thacher, So- 
licitor General, Claude R. Branch, Norman 
'D. Keller, Judson M. Hudson, Special 
{Assistants to the Attorney General, and 
| Erwin N. Griswold with him on the brief) 


| 


sand more patent applications were re-| 


pacitated him. 
Doctored for Rheumatism 


He first doctored for rheumatism, but 
he later found that he was suffering from 
what appeared to be sarcoma. Plaintiff’s 
assigner claimed that its employes ire- 
quently sustained slight bruises and 
| scratches, and that no particular atten- 
tion was paid to them, either by the 
company or the employes; that it was 
the policy of the company to pay wages 
in full to employes while sick or on vaca- 
tions;. that it continued to pay Poisson 
his wages until the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1926, and upon ceasing to pay, Pois- 
| son gave notice of his claim for compen- 
sation. Upon receipt of the claim, plain- 
tiff’s assignor sent defendant a copy of 
|the claim together with a letter dated 
Dec. 4, 1926. This was the first knowl- 
edge defendant had of the accident. 


The reason given defendant for the 
tardiness of the notice was that Poisson 
had notified plaintiff’s assignor of the 
accident but a few days previous. In ac- 
knowledging its receipt, defendant stated 
that it would look after the claim and 
also invited the attorneys for evi te 


| assignor to assist in the defense, if th@y 
cared to. In the course of the hearir 
it developed that on May 15, 1926, and 
again on July 17, 1926, the superintend- 
ent of plaintiff’s assignor had been in 
|formed of the accident by Poisson. ye 

Notwithstanding the fact that it thus 
learned that plaintiff’s assignor had 
breached its contract by not giving 
prompt notice of the accident to defend- 
ant, the latter did not withdraw from 
the case, but continued to defend against 
the claim at the hearing before the Dep- 
uty Commissioner, and before the Com- 
mission on an appeal by claimant. The 
Deputy Commissioner found that Pois- 
son’s condition was.the result of disease 
and not an accident, but on appeal the 
Commission reversed this finding and 
awarded claimant full compensation. The 
attorneys for plaintiff’s assignor were 
also invited by defendant to participate 
in the hearing on the appeal. 

Liability Denied 

After the final award, defendant wrote 
to plaintiff that it denied liability on ac- 
count of the breach by plaintiff’s as- 
| signor of the following clause of the pol- 
icy: 

This employer, upon the occurrence of 
}an accident, shall give immediate written 
|notice thereof to the company with the 
fullest information obtainable. He shall 
give like notice with full particulars of any 
claim made on account of such accident. 
If, thereafter, any suit or other proceedings 
|is instituted against this employer, he shall 
immediately forward to the company every 
summons, notice or other process served 
upon him. Nothing elsewhere contained 


| Saevwersn a. him on the brief) for the 
| petitioner. Charles B. Rugg, Assistant At- J ily, 31: 
|torney General, (Thomas D. Thacher, Solici. | (“0° 9:,pail¥s 3180.) £ Wiscon- | 
jtor General, Claude R. Branch, Special | No. 464, Railroad Commission o iscon- | 
Assistant to the Attorney General, Lisle A.| Sin et al. v. W. G. Maxcy, as Receiver of the 
| Smith, Bradley B. Gilman and Erwin N.| Washburn Water Works Co. et al. On ap-| 
Griswold with him on the brief) for the | peal from the District Court for the West- | 
| respondent. ern District of Wisconsin. Involving the 


* * * The appraisal, when requested in 
writing by either party, is distinctly 
made a condition precedent to the pay-| 
ment of any loss, and to the maintenance 
of any action. 

“Such a stipulation, not ousting the 
jurisdiction of the courts, but leaving the 


eral’s Office. He points to the difficulties 
the State is in over lands acquired in the 
forest preserves through tax titles, and | 
asks that there be legislation by which| 
the State can rightly secure itself in the| 
acquisition of these lands. 


in this policy shall relieve this employer 
of his obligations to the-company with re- 
spect to notice as herein imposed upon 
him. 

Upon failure to receive the amount of 
the award, Poisson brought suit and re- 


of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals | unteer Fleet, a corporation organized under 
for the Eighth Circuit. Involving the right |the Russian Imperial Regime, to bring suit 
of the Federal Government to impose an in- | against the United States for compensation 
come tax on the gain from the sale of State|claimed due through requisition of ship- 
and municipal securities. G. A. Youngquist, | building contracts during the World War. 
Assistant Attorney General, (William D.| William Rawls (Charles Recht, Horace S. 
| Mitchell, Attorney General, J. Louis Mon-| Whitman, William L. Marbury Jr. and Os- 


for the respondent. Argued Dec. 10, 1930.) 


general question of jiability to be judi- 
cially determined, and simply providing 
a@ reasonable method of estimating and 
ascertaining the amount of the loss, is 
unquestionably valid, according to the 
uniform current of authority in England 
and in this country.” 

This case seems sufficient authority. 
The defendants cite the following cases 
claiming that they change the rule: 
Terral v. Burke Construction Co., 257 
U. S. 529 (statute invalid providing for 
revocation of license of foreign corpora- 
tion because while doing domestic busi- 
ness in State it resorted to Federal 
court); Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 
1 (statute invalid making it a misde- 
meanor for employer to require employe 
to agree not to become or remain mem- 
ber of labor organization during his em- 
plovment); Frost v. Railroad Commis- 
sion. 271 U. S. 583 (statute invalid re- 
quiring user of highway by private car- 
rier for hire to assume burdens and du- 
ties of common carrier): Hanover Fire 
Ins. C. v. Harding, 272 U. S. 494 (stat- 
ute invalid requiring foreign corpora- 
tion to submit to verious conditions or 
waive constitutional riehts—contract): 
Tyson v. United Theater, etc., 273 
U. S. 418 (statute invalid regulatire 
sale of theater tickets). We find in 
none of them a svegestion that the rule 
of Hemilton v. Liverpool, etc., Ins. Co., 
138 U. S. 242, is not the correct one. 

In the Terral case it is noted that 
the decisicns are not all in harmony 
and thet that case necessarily overrules 
Dovle v. Continental Ins. Co., 94 U. S. 
585. and Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
y.” Prewitt, 202 U. S. 246. But we see 
no substantial reason for holding that 
the basis of the rule of the Hamilton 
case is affected. 

The claim is then made that the arbi- 
tration provision if compulsory ousts the 
jurisdiction of the court and therefore 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 


Another suggestion relates to amend- 


ing the Martin Act regarding fraudulent | 


stock transactions. 


He points out the| 


principal weaknesses of the existing law. | 
The amendment of the grade crossing | 


act to give protection to property owners 


who are damaged by the raising or lower- | 


ing of grades is asked by him, although 
legislation for that purpose was vetoed 
by the Governor last Spring. 

The report covers every phase of the 
State Law Department. It shows its 
financial management to be in a healthy 
condition. The amount asked for the 


budget for the fiscal year, 1931-1932, is| 
$990.730, which is a reduction of $165,-| 
It will 


000 from the present fiscal year. 

be sufficient, the report says, to continue 

every present activity. The reappropria- 

tion of $170,000 for special counsel in 

important pending litigation is asked. 
Legal Work Increased 


Among the bigger civil cases handled 
during the year were the Chicago water 


| diversion, the “elaware River diversion, 
|the New York and New Jersey port rate 


| 


| 


matter, the Eastern freight rate, the 
New York State freight rate, the tele- 
phone rate, the Conklinville Dam and the 
grade crossing wage controversies. 

Among important investigations car- 
ried on were the food and milk inquiry in 
New York, alleged official corruption in 
Westchester and the Ewald-Healy case 
in New York. 

The fever of stock speculation which 
culminated in the market crash in 
November, 1929, resulted in a vast 
amount of work thrown upon the Securi- 
ties Bureau. Among other bureaus 
which handled greatly increased business 
were the grade crossing and claims, al- 
though all bureaus showed an increase 
over the previous year. Separate bureau 
reports are included in the report of the 
Attorney General. The only increases 
in the staff were three lawyers and three 
investigators in the New York office. 


| 


|for Clinton R. White. 





arch, Morton Poe Fisher, Special Assistants 
to the Attorney General, C. M. Charest, 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, T. H. Lewis Jr., Special Attorney, Bu- 
reau of I ternal Revenue, with him on the 
brief) for the petition. 
respondent. Argued Dec. 2, 1930. 
Daily, 3027.) 

No. 23. Charles H. Stange v. 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
of “laims. The writ of certiorari was lim- 
ited to questions involvng the validity and 


tions against the assessment and collection 


| 
| 


| effect of the waiver of the statute of limita- | States. 


mond K, Fraenkel with him on the brief) 


for the petitioner. Claude R. Branch, Special | 
| Assistant to the Attorney General, (Thomas | 
|D. Thacher, Solicitor General, Charles B.|V- United States. 
| Rugg, Assistant Attorney General, Perey M.| the Court of Claims. Issues simila 
Charles Bunn for| Cox, Erwin N. Griswold, H. Brian Holland, | Presented in No. 36. 
(V U. S.|Green H. Hackworth, Solicitor, Department | the petitioner, 
|of State, and Francis M. Anderson, Assist- | Attorney General, (Thomas D. Thacher, So-| 
United | 2nt Solicitor, Department of State, with him | licitor General, G. A. Youngquist, Assistant 


on the brief) for the respondent. 
Dec, 12, 1930. (V U.S. Daily, 3124.) 

No, 40. Fawcus Machine Co, v. United 
. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims, Raises the question of whether, 


Argued 


of taxes. W. W. Spaulding (Mason, Spauld-|in computing the invested capital for the 


ing & McAtee with him on the brief) for| year 1919 of a corporation whose books of|of America, v. 


the petitioner. 


Attorney General, (Thomas D. Thacher, So- | 


licitor General, Claude R. Branch, Special 
Assistant to the Attorney General, Joseph 


| 
| 


H. Sheppard and Bradley B. Gilman with | 


him on the brief) 
Argued Dec. 2, 1930. (V U. S, Daily, 3041.) 

No, 29. Clinton R. White v. George E. Q. 
Johnson et al. On certificate from the Cir- 


for the United States. | 


Charles B. Rugg, Assistant |@ccount are kept on the accrual basis, its |General of the State of N 


invested capital at the close of the year 1918 
should be reduced by the amount of income 
and profits taxes imposed for the year 1918 
by the Revenue Act of 1918, enacted on Feb. 
24 1919. J. S. Y. Ivins (Kingman Brewster 


/and Felix T. Smith with him on the brief) 


|for the petitioner. 


euit Court of ‘ppeals for the Seventh Cir- | 


cuit This court is asked in the certificate 
to determine whether a radio broadcaster, 


operating prior to the enactment of the Ra- for the reapendent. 


dio Act of 1927, had a vested property right 
to broadcast and whether or not the Radio 


Act of 1927 is constitutional. Henry K. Urion|* 


(Henry W. Drucker with him on the brief) 
Thomas D. Thacher, 
Solicitor General, (Charles H. Weston and 
William G. Davis, Special Assistants to the 
Attorney General, with him on the brief) 
for George E, Q. Johnson. Argued Dec. 5, 
1930. (V U. S.’Daily, 3048.) 

No. 31. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, v. Sanford & Brooks Co. 
On writ of ceritorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. Involves 
the rivtht of the Federel Government to 
assess income taxes against a sum recov- 
ered from the United States in 1920 by 
judgment for losses sustained upon Govern- 
ment contracts in the years from 1913 to 
1916, . Claude R. Branch, Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General, (Thomas 
Thacher, Solic**or Generai, G. A. Young- 
quist, Assistant Attorney General, Sewall 
Key, Andrew D. Sharpe, Special Assistants 
to the Attorney General, Erwin N. Griswold, 
Cc. M. Charest, General Counsel, Bureau of 


pb 


D. | 





|Ellery Edwards, 


Claude R. Branch, Spe- 
cial Asistant to the Attorney General, 
(Thomas D. Thacher,. Solicitor General, 
Charles B, Rugg, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Lisle A. Smith, H. Brian Holland and 
Erwin N. Griswold with him on the brief) 
Argued Dec, 12, 1930. 
(V U. S. Daily, 3154.) 

No, 46, Louis H. Ensten and Lion Knit- 
ing Mills Co. v. Simon Ascher & Co., Ins. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit. Whether 
or not a patent is invalid because of delay 
in filing a disclaimer canceling a claim im- 
mediately upon the dtcision of the District 
Court that such claims were invalid. O. 
Harold Elno Smith with 
him on the brief) for the petitioners. 
F. Nearly (Harry S. Bandler, Ramsey 
Hoguet and Daniel L. Morris with him on 
the brief) for respondent. Argued Dee, 12. 

No. 65. Percival E. Magee v, United 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims. 
those in No. 36. Theodore B. Benson (Wil- 
liam Meyerhoff with him on the brief) for 
the petitioner. Charles B. Rugg, Assistant 
Attorney General (Thomas D. Thacher, So- 
licitor General, G. A, Youngquist, Assistant 
Attorney General, Claude R. Branch, Special 
Assistant to the Attorney General, George 
H, Foster and Erwin N. Griswold with him 


John | 


Argued Dec. 10 and 11, 1930.! 
(V U. S. Daily, 3130.) gies 


No. 337. Boston Pressed Metal Company 


On writ of certiorari to 
r to those 
Harry Friedman for 
Charles B. Rugg, Assistant 


Attorney General, Claude R. Branch, Spe- 
j cial Assistant to the Attorney General and 
George H. Foster with him on the brief) for 
jthe respondent. Argued’ Dec. 10, 19380, 
1(V U. S. Daily, 3130.) 


No. 350. Educational Films Corporation 


Hamilton Ward, Attorney 
‘ ew York, et al. On 
;appeal from the District Court for the 
| Southern District of New York. Involving 
| the right of the State of New York to levy 
}an annual franchise tax upon corporations 
based on net income and including income 
| from Federal copyrights. Benjamin P. De- 
| Witt (Roger Hinds and Siegfried F. Hart- 
; man with him on the brief) for the appel- 
|lant. Wendell P. Brown, Third Assistant 
| Attorney General of New York, (Hamilton 
Ward, Attorney General of New York, with 
| him on the brief) for the appellee. Ar- 
| gued Dec. 1, 19380. (V U. 8, Daily, 2996.) 

No. 400. Mascot Oil Company, Ince., v. 
United States. On writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Claims. Issues similar to those 
presented in No. 36. Theodore B. Benson 
jand W. A. Sutherland (William Meyerhoff 
| with them on the brief) for the petitioner. 
Charles B. Rugg, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, (Thomas D. Thacher, Selicitor General, 
Ciaude R. Branch, Special Assistant to the 
| Attorney General, George H. Foster, Brad- 
| ley B. Gilman and Erwin N. Griswold with 
| him on the brief) for the respondent. 
| Argued Dec. 10, 1930. (V U. S, Daily, 3180.) 

No. 412. Roy & Titcomb, Inc., v. United 


| States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 





jin No, 36. Sydney P. Simpson (A. C. Rearick 
| and Theodore B. Benson with him on the 
brief) for the petitioner. Charles B. Rugg, 
Assistant Attorney General, (Thomas D. 
Thacher, Solicitor General, Claude R. 
Branch, Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General*Lisle A. Smith, Bradley B; Gilman 
and Erwin N. Griswold with him on the 


covered judgment against both defend 
The latte 


| road Commission for the Washburn Water 


| Works, which are claimed to be confiscatory. 
| Suel O. Arnold (John W. Reynolds, Attorney 
General of the State of Wisconsin, with him 
on the brief) for the appellants. R. M. 
| Rieser (H. L. Butler, H. H. Thomas, B. H. 
Stebbins, R. M. Stroud and Olin and Butler 
|}with him on the brief) for appellants. 
Argued Nov, 24, 1930. (V U.S. Daily, 2976.) 

No. 508. D. B. Heiner, Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue, v. Erie Coal & Coke Co. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
| Appeals for the Third Circuit. Issues simi- 
lar to those presented in No. 36, Robert A 
| Applegate (Rose & Eichenauer, H. B. 


Me- 
Cawley and Hardy & McCawley with him on 
the brief) for the petitioner. Charles B. 
Rugg, Assistant Attorney General, (Thomas 
D. Thacher, Solicitor General, Claude R. 
Branch, Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General, George H. Foster, Erwin N. Gris- 
wold and Bradley B. Gilman with him on 
the brief) for the respondent. Argued Dec. 
411, 1960. (V U. S. Daily, 3130.) 

No. 519. Eastern Equities Corporation v. 


United States. On writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
cuit. Issues similar to those presented in 
|No. 36. Robert E, Goodwin (Harris H. Gil- 
man on the brief) for the petitioner. G, A. 
Youngquist, Assistant Attorney General, 
(Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor Generai, 
|Claude R. Branch, J, Levis Monarch and 
| Norman D. Keller, Special Assistants to the 
| Attorney General, with him on the brief) 
for the respondent. Argued Dec. 10, 1930. 
(V U.S. Daily, 3130.) 

No, 529. Laura H, Jennings, Executrix, 
v. Charles W. Anderson, Individually and as 
Collector of Internal Revenue. On writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. Issues similar to 
those presented in No, 36. Ewing Everett 
(Robert N. Miller, J. Robert Sherrod, Arthur 


Issues presented are similer to | of Claims. Issues similar to those presented | N. Colton, Miller and Chevalier and Cotton 


& Franklin with him on the brief) for the 
petitioner. G. A. Youngquist, Assistant 
Attorney General, (Thomas D. Thacher, So- 
licitor General, Claude R. Branch, J. Louis 
Monarch and Norman D. Keller, Special 
Assistants to the Attorney General, with 
him on the brief) for the respondent. 





Argued Dec, 11, 1930, (V U. 8. Daily, 3130.)! 


' validity of rates set by the Wisconsin Rail- | 


ant and plaintiff’s assignor. 5 
| paid the judgment and brought the pres- 
jent suit against the defendant to re- 
cover the amount thus paid. Plaintiff 
| appeals from a judgment in favor of de- 
fendant. 

The sole questions in the case are 
whether the failure to promptly notify 
| defendant of the accident was such a 
|breach of the insurance contract as to 
| release defendant from further liability; 
|and whether defendant’s conduct in con- 
| tinuing, the defense after ascertaining the 
/true facts constituted a waiver of the 
|breach, Under the stipulation of facts 
filed in the case, plaintiff’s assignor knew 
|of the accident on May 15, 1926. It was 
not until Dec. 4, 1986, that defendant first 
learned of it. 

Award Became Binding 

The award became conclusively bind- 
ing on defendant as well as on plaintiff's 
assignor and definitely determined their 
liability to claimant Poisson, Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co. v. Bissell, 
220 Mich. 352. It, however, did not set- 
tle the controversy between plaintiff’s 
assignor and defendant, as to which 
should be ultimately liable for the pay- 
ment of the award and judgment. There 
was a distinct breach of an essential pro- 
vision of the insurance contract by plain- 
tiff’s assignor when it failed to give de- 
|fendant the prompt notice of the acci- 
dent it was entitled to under the policy, 

In Oakland Motor Company v. Amer- 
\iecan Fidelity Company, 190 Mich. 74, it 
was determined that the failure to give 
| prompt notice of an accident and c’aim 
/in compliance with the terms of the pol- 
icy did release the insurance company 
from liability. It was pointed out that 
lthis provision in the contract was an 
important one. It was particularly so 
in the present case. ‘There was 
doubt as to whether Poisson was su 
ing from a disease or the accident. T 


[Gontinued on Page 11, Column §.) 
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PuBLisHep Without COMMENT BY THE Unitep States Dairy 


Facilities 
Of Liquor Held to 
Justify Padlock 


Evidence in Case Construed | 
To Support Closing of 
Establishment Under Pro- 
hibition Act 


Cincinnati; Ohio. 
LESTER Briccs 
v. 
UNITED STATES. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5809. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 

Eastern District of Michigan. 

Before DENISON, MoorMAN and HIcks, 

Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 11, 1930 { 

DENISON, Circuit Judge.—Briggs ap- | 
peals from an _ order ‘“padlocking’’ 
(Title 26, Section 33, U. S. C. A.) his 
cafe cabaret night club in Detroit. 
Proofs were taken in open court, and a 
duly settled narrative statement of evi- 
dence is returned. 

This is an equity proceeding. The} 
recent supreme court rule (70%, June 2,| 
1.930) requires that the trial judge make 

iding of fact and law. Lacking any 
exposition of that rule by the Supreme) 
Court, we do not understand that it! 
contemplates, in the ordinary equity 
case, all the proceedings and formalities | 
which attend such findings in suits at 
law. | 

Until it is otherwisé authoritatively | 
held, we shall think the rule saitsfied by a | 
clear and concise statément by the trial 
judge—whether called findings or opin-, 
ion—which shows what he regards as the | 
essential facts and the applicable rules| 
of law. The present record lacks even | 
this; but the rule is so recent, and the) 
necessary findings are so simple and so} 
clearly implicit in the result reached, | 
that we think it unnecessary to remand ; 


Be 
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for Use |Part of Nebraska Law Allowing |Claims on Metal 


Service on Nonresident Void Bearing Found 


Provision for Continuances 


Not Exceeding 90 Days to 


Defendants Where Process Was Through 


Secretary of State R 


State of Nebraska: 


M. HERZOFF 


v. 
J. F. HOMMEL. 
Nebraska Supreme Court. 
No. 27 
Leon & WuiTeE for appellee; BROGAN, 
Euuick & VAN DUSEN and JAMES J. 
FITZGERALD JR., for appellant. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 5, 1930 
THOMPSON, J.—This is an action by 
Herzoff, appellee, against Hommel, ap- 
pellant, to recover on two causes of ac- 
tion, one for personal injury to his minor 
son and the other for damages to his 
automobile, by reason of a_collision of 
Hommel’s automobile with that of Her- 
zoff in the City of Omaha on July 28, 
1929. Service of notice on appellant was 
had in accordance with section 1, c. 63, 
Laws 1929, providing for service on non- 
resident automobile owners, all of which 
is admitted in defendant’s answer. | 
At the time of the alleged accident 
Hommel was a resident of Kansas City, 
Mo., which city was at the time, as well 
as ever since, the last known address of 
such Hommel. Herzoff was a resident 
of Iowa. ‘The jury found in favor of 
Herzoff on both counts of his petition, 


land judgment was accordingly entered. 


Hommel appeals. 


Basis Stated for 
Objection to Law 

For reversal of the judgment he urges 
that the above act is unconstitutional in 
that, “it seeks to deprive appellant of 
the equal protection of the laws and 
seeks to take his property without due 


process of law,” hence contravenes that 


part of the Fourteenth Amendment to the | 


Constitution of the United States, which 
provides: e 
law which ‘shall abridge the 


“No State shall make or en-| 


¢ 


the record for completion in this respect. 
Presence of Liquor Undisputed — 

It is undisputed that intoxicating 
liquor was present in the cafe in con- 
siderable quantity, and continuously— 
in the sense of daily—over the period 
of several weeks while the place was 
under observation. During the evening 
and early morning hours of every day, 
150 to 1,000 patrons were present, and 
whiskey bottles were very commonly 
standing upon the tables and patrons 
were therefrom supplying whiskey for 
their drinks. 

It is said that habitually nearly all the 
occupied tables were supplied with the 
“set-ups” used or useful for that pur- 
pose. It is assumed by defendant that 
this liquor so consumed was brought in 
each evening by the guests, in bottles 
and flasks. For the present, we accept 
this assumption. The accompanying 
fact is that Briggs furnished to these 
guests “set-ups,” that is, glasses, ice, and 
ginger ale or charged water, for the pur- 
pose of being used, and which were used, 
in drinking the liquor; and for these 
Briggs was paid. 

It is fair to assume that at least many | 
quarts of whiskey and other liquors were 
brought upon and consumed upon these; 
premises during the busy hours of every | 
day; and this was with Briggs full 
knowledge and approval. 

To justify condemnation of the prem- 
ises as a nuisance, the statute requires | 
proof that liquor is sold, kept or bar-| 


@ tered thereon in violation of the act.| 


“Kept,” it is true, implies some con- 
tinuity; but this “keeping” was for a 
part of every day for many days; that) 
is continuous enough. To illustrate: If | 
a proprietor brought a stock of liquor | 
to his place every day at noon, and had | 
jt there on sale for two hours, and then 
took it away, no one would doubt the 
“keeping.” ; 
Connection of Proprietor ; 

Nor can we think that the “keeping” | 
must necessarily be immediately and di- 
rectly by the proprietor. Being in con-| 
trol of the premises, he permits their | 
use habitually as a place for the pos- 
session and consumption of liquor in sub- 
stantial quantity; indeed, by his _custo-| 
mary methods he practicalfy invites his 
guests to use the cafe as a place for 
each to keep his there-present stock of 
liquor, as long as it lasts. : | 

e cannot, merely because the liquor 
is not under his sole control, deny the 
character which thus attaches to the 
place. One who aids and abets or in- 
duces is regarded by the Federal crimi- 
nal code as a principal. 

From this use of the cafe as a place 
for the keeping and drinking of in- 
toxicating liquor Briggs gets a revenue. | 
He not only charges a dollar a bottle | 
for his ginger ale and White Rock (13 | 
cents in the stores), but he uses this | 
opportunity for drinking, and his con-| 
ven:ences therefor, as a lure to bring 
in guests who will pay him directly for 
the food only. a 

Just as in the case of the cabaret music | 
discussed by Mr. Justice Holmes in Her-| 
bert v. S' anley. 242 U. S. 591, the price 
of the liquor-drinking facilities is in- 
tluded in the price of food, and therefore 
they are furnished for a profit. 

Another statutory requisite is that the 


|force any ‘ ri 
privileges or immunities of citizens of 
‘the United States; nor shall any State 
|deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law;| 
nor deny to any person within its juris-| 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” | 


In due form he interposed this chal-| 
lenge by way of a special appearance ob- | 
jecting to the jurisdiction of the trial 
court. This being overruled, the same ob- 
jection was carried into his answer to| 
, the merits. 
| Such challenge, as we view the record, | 
jincludes the following: Is the right in- 
|volved a proper subject of State legis- 
lation? Is the manner of service of 
notice one which makes it reasonably | 
probable that notice of service on the| 
Secretary of State will be communicated | 
to the nonresident defendant who is | 
sued? Is the act, wherein it provides | 
'for a continuance of not to exceed 90) 
|days from the filing of the action to af- 
|ford defendant a reasonable opportunity | 
ito defend, discriminatory ? | 

The aforesaid section 1, c. 63, Laws, | 
1929, so far as here material, reads as| 
follows: 


The use and operation by a nonresident 





of the State of Nebraska or his agent| 


of a motor vehicle over.or upon any 
street or highway within the State of Ne- 


| braska, shall be deemed an appointment by | 
such nonresident of the Secretary of State | 


of the State of Nebraska as his true and 
lawful attorney upon whom may be served 


all legal processes in any action or pro-| 


ceeding against him, growing out of such 
use or operation of a motor vehicle over or 
upon the streets or highways within this 
State, resulting in damage or loss to per- 
son or property, and said use or operation 


shall be a signification of his agreement | 


that any such process which is so served in 
any action against him shall be of the same 
legal force and validity as if served upon 
him personally within this State. 


Method wf Serving 


Process Discussed 


Service of such process shall be made 
by serving a copy thereof upon the Secre- 
tary of State or by filing such copy in his 
office, together with payment of a fee of 
two dollars ($2.00), and such service shall 
be sufficient service upon the said nonresi- 
dent: Provided, that notice of such serv- 
ice and a copy of the process shall within 
ten (10) days after the date of service 


be sent by the plaintiff to the defendant | 


by registered mail at defendant’s last 
known address and it shall be the duty of 
the plaintiff to file with the clerk of the 
court in which the action is brought an 
affidavit that he had complied with such 
requirement. The court in which the ac- 
tion is pending shall order such continu- 
ance as may be necessary to afford the 
defendant reasonable opportunity to de- 


fend any such action, not exceeding ninety | 


(90) days from the date of the filin 
action in such court. 

The above challenge is before us for 
the first time. 

That it is within the constitutional 
right of a State to safeguard its inter- 
ests by the enactment of a statute which 
imposes upon a nonresident thereof us- 
ing its highways « duty to answer for 
distallagiitiatethanicanencadaseteinitetsideanadilnigs tibet iad Te 


g of the 


;customers’ unlawful transportation and| 


possession. 
Violation Is Found 


uled Discriminatory 


Lincoln. 
his conduct, is sustained by the weight 
of authority. In Hess v. Pawloski, 274 
U. S. 352-356, it is stated: ce 
“Motor vehicles are dangerous ma- 
chines; and, even when skillfully and 
carefully operated, their use is attended 
by serious dangers to persons and prop- 
erty. In the public interest the State 
may make and enforce regulations rea- 
sonably calculated to. promote care on 
the part of all, residents and nonresi- 
dents alike, who use its highways. The 
measure in question operates to require 
a nonresident to answer for his conduct 
in the State where arise causes of action 
alleged against him, as well as to pro- 
vide for a claimant a convenient method 
by which he may sue to enforce his 
rights. Under the statute the implied 
consent is limited to proceedings grow- 
ing out of accidents or collisions on a 
highway in which the nonresident may 
be involved.” 


Decision Shows 


Purposes of Statute 
The above conclusions have been fol- 
lowed in Poti v. Company, 83 N. H. 2382, 


90. Again, in State ex rel. Cronkhite v. 
Belden, 193 Wis. 145-155, the court said: 


vide a method for-securing jurisdiction 
over the person of the defendant in re- 
spect to controversies other than those 
which arise out of the operation of the 
automobile within the State. While it is 
true that constituional rights may not be 
subordinated to administrative conven- 
ience, we perceive no just reason why a 
nonresident coming wthin the State, 
using the special facilities provided by 
the State and afforded the protection of 
its laws, may not be subjected to the jur- 
isdiction of the State in respect to acts 
done by him in violation of its law and 
be compelled to respond in damages for 
wrongs done its citizens while within the 


Thus we conclude that the enactment 
here under consideration was clearly 


within the province of the State Legis- 
lature. 


As to the manner of communicating 
notice to the defendant sued: Appellant 


linsists that the holding on this question 


in Hess v. Pawloski, aforesaid, that the 
service was sufficient, sustains his con- 
tention in this, that in such case the 
Massachusetts statute involved required, 
“that notice of such service and a copy 
of the process are forthwith sent by 
registered mail by the plaintiff to the 
defendant, and the defendant’s return 
receipt and the plaintiff’s affidavit of 
compliance herewith are appended to the 
writ and entered with the declaration,” 
while the Nebraska statute does not re- 
quire that the defendant actually receive 
and receipt for the notice of service, 
but only that the notice be mailed, 
The distinction between the two stat- 
,utes on this point lies more in the form 
;than in the substance. Our statute pro- 
vides, as heretofore shown, that, “serv- 
}ice of such process shall be made by 
serving a copy thereof upon the Secre- 


be sufficient service upon the said non- 
resident; provided, that notice of such 
service and a copy of the process shall 
|within ten (10) days after the date of 
| service be sent by the plaintiff to the de- 
|fendant by registered mail at defendant’s 
\last known address.” 

Thus, the service provided for by our 
‘statute is equivalent to a personal de- 
livery, as in such a case the person to 
whom the registered mail is sent is pre- 
|sumed to have received the same until 
| the contrary is alleged and proven. There- 
fore, the claimed distinction is of -no 
material consequence, as it is made rea- 
sonably probable that notice of the serv- 
ice on the Secretary of State will be 


communicated to the nonresident de- 
| fendant. 





|Enactment Ruled 


Discriminatory in Part 
Is the act discriminatory ? 


As to this, 


\in the above statute providing for con- 


| tinuances and limiting the time of the 
| continuances to 90 days, is clearly un- 
constitutional. No provision is made in 
| Nebraska for limiting the continuances 
|which may be granted to a resident to 
90 dys, and consequently the limitation 
japplied to nonresidents denies to such 


{nonresidents privileges accorded resi- 
| dents,” 


| As sustaining such contention appel- 
|lant cites State ex rel. Cronkhite y. Bel- 
'den, 193 Wis. 145; Jones v. Paxton, 27 


| Fed. (2d) 364, 

| It is quite apparent that the part of 
|the statute providing for a continuance 
not exceeding 90 days from the filing 
|of the action to afford defendant rea- 
|sonable opportunity to defend the ac- 


and in Schilling v. Odlebak, 177 Minn. | 


“The statute does not attempt to pro- | 


State in the operation of his automobile.” | 


ToBePatentable 


Application for Patent In- 
cluding Treatment of Ma- 
terial to Reduce Heating 
During Use Approved 


EX PARTE CHARLES H. Seymour. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 2623. 

Patent No. 1785502 was issued Dec. 16, 
1930, to Charles H. Seymour for Metal 
Bearing Members and Processes of 
Treating Same, on application filed 
Aug. 26, 1927, Serial No. 215625. 

~ Opinion dated Aug. 7, 1930. 

WARREN D. House for: applicant. 

Before Hopkins, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and RUCKMAN and MoRGAN, 
Examiners in Chief. 

Opinion of the Board 
Hopkins, Assistant Commissioner.— 

This is an appeal from the final rejec- 

tion of the Examiner of claims 1 to 6, 8, 

9 and 17 to 24. Claims 17 and 21 are 

typical and read as folows: 


seribed composed of a relatively soft non- 
hardening metal which has been cooled in 
contact with an oleoresinous material while 


point of the material and the fusing point 
of the metal. 

21. The process consisting in cooling in 
contact with an oleoresinous material a 
bronze bearing member of the kind de- 
scribed heated to a temperature between the 
boiling point of said material and the fusing 
point of said bronze. 

The references are: Deniger, 88142; 
Munday, 1277244; Seymour, 1719564. 

This application relates to a method of 
treating bearings so that the heating 
thereof during use will be eliminated or 
greatly reduced. The process involves 
the cooling in an oleoresinous material, 
such as turpentine of the bearings, which 


and the fusing point of the metal: of | 
which the bearings are made, The speci- 
fication states that the bearings are com 
posed of an alloy of copper, tin, lead, zinc, | 
and sometimes a small amount of anti- | 
mony, and also made of Babbitt, bronze | 
or brass. | 

Applicant’s prior patent, 1719564, re- | 
lates to a method of treating soft iron 
cores of electro-magn€@tic devices so that 
the cores during use will not be heated | 
to a high degree by the current of the 
electro-magnetic device. In carrying out 
the process the core is heated to a red 
heat and then cooled by contact with 
oleoresinous material, such as turpen- | 
tine. 

The Examiner has taken the position 
that applicant having been granted his 
prior patent, another patent containing 
| the appealed claims should not be granted 
to him. A comparison of the claims al- 
lowed in the patent and the appealed 
claims shows that the claims of the pat- 
ent are limited to a process of treating a 
soft iron element of an electro-magnetic 
device, while the appealed claims are lim- 





17. A bearing member of the kind de-| 


| heated to a temperature between the boiling | 


have been heated to a point between the | 
boiling point of the oleoresinous material | 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


4 


Aliens—Paupers—Application of poor laws to aliens— 


Aliens living in Minnesota are entitled to relief under the poor laws of the 
State to the same extent as citizens. 

Village of Litchfield v. County of Meeker; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28310, Dec. 
19, 1930. 
Usury—Transactions constituting usury—Note for greater amount than loan— 
Bonus for loan— 


A note for $1,800 with 6 per cent interest executed by borrowers who received 
only $1,650 was usurious, in view of parol évidence that the $150 retained by the 
lender was in fact interest and not a bonus for the loan. 


Pugh v. Scarboro et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 520, Dec. 19, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Amount of compensation—Addition of penalty for 
wilful neglect to comply with Compensation Act—Presumption— 

The Industrial Commission of Georgia, in awarding compensation against an 
employer who had not complied with the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, properly added to the award the amount of the penalty and the 
attorney’s fee, under a provision of the act making an employer liable therefor 
where guilty of “wilful neglect” to comply with the act, although there was 
no evidence as to whether the failure to comply with the act was wilful, since 
in the absence of evidence of mitigating circumstances the wilful neglect ought 
to be presumed. 


McCormack et al. t. Shadburn; Ga. Ct. Appls., No. 20807, Dec. 18, 19380. 


Summary of opinions published in fuli text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Courts—Federal courts—Findings in equity proceedings—Supreme Court rule— 
Construction— ; 

Rule 7042 of the Equity Rules which requires that the trial judge make find- 
ings of facts and law does not contemplate, in the ordinary equity case, all the 
proceedings and formalities which attend such findings in actions at law, but 1s 
satisfied by a clear and concise statement by the trial judge, whether called find- 
ings or opinion, which shows what he regards as the essential facts and the ap- 
plicable rules,of law.—Briggs v. United States. (C. C. A. 6).—V U. S. Daily 
3308, Dec. 31, 1930. 


Insurance—Fire insurance—Compulsory arbitration provision—Validity— 

| The compulsory arbitration provision of the Minnesota standard fire insur- 
ance policy, applicable in the event of a disagreement as to the amount of the 
loss, does not violate the State constitution or the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution on the theory that it ousts the jurisdiction of the court, 
since the question of liability is left for judicial determination and the only ques- 
tion arbitrated thereunder is the amount of the loss.—Glidden Company v. Retail 
Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Co. et al. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 
3302, Dec. 31, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Actions against nonresident owners—Service of process on Sec- 
retary of State—Limitation on period of continuance—Constitutionality of 
statute— 

A Nebraska statute which provides for the service of process in actions against 
nonresident automobile owners on the Secretary of State as the agent of the de- 
fendant and for notice to defendants by registered mail of such service within 
10 days after the date thereof, and which authorizes the court, in a case so com- 
menced, to grant the defendant a continuance not exceeding 90 days from the 
date of the filing of the action, is unconstitutional, because discriminatory, in 
so far as it provides for such continuance with the 90-day period restriction, 


| but is valid, in so far as it provides for service on the Secretary of State.— 


Herzoff v. Hommel. (Neb. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 3303, Dec. 31, 1930. 
Prohibition—Nuisances—What constitutes—Night club—Liquor furnished by 
patrons— 

Where the proprietor of a cafe-cabaret-night ‘club permitted and. encouraged 
his patrons to bring intoxicating liquor with them to be consumed in his night 
club, and made a substantial profit therefrom by furnishing them glasses, ice, 
ginger ale and charged water, the night club, having been so used as a place in 
which to drink liquor during the evening and early morning hours of every day 
over a period of several weeks, with from 150 to 1,000 patrons present, was a 
place in which intoxicating liquor was “kept * * * in violation of” the National 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


tary of State, * * * and such service shall | 


About the fundamental question in- tion, is discriminatory, hence unconstitu- 


keeping shall be “in violation of this 
chapter.” Once having concluded that 
- the case discloses “keeping” by Briggs, 
there is no room for doubt as to “‘in 
violation of,” for a guest who brings 
a bottle or a flask violates the act by 
his transportation, and further vio- 
lates the act by his possession after 
arriving at the cafe. 
” Previous Case Cited ) 

Appellant relies mainly upon the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court in Street v. 
Lincoln Co., 254 U. S. 88. We find noth- 
ing there which seems at all controlling. 
The liquor there involved had been law- 
fully manufactured and could have been 
lawfully possessed by the owner at his 
residence. The owner’s vossession in the 
safety deposit room, and such posses- 
sion as the safety deposit company had 
for the owner, were held to be, under 
the peculiar citcumstances, Jawful and 
not unlawful possession. 
cides nothing more. 

We cannot think it was intended to 
hold that mere possession and storage of 
illicit liquor were not forbidden. True, 
the opinion states that the keeping, for- 
bidden by the nuisance statute, must be 
“for sale or barter or other commercial 
purpose.” This is a comment by way of 
argument, and the Supreme Court 
would be quite at liberty, in a subse- 
quent case, to regard it as not binding: 
but, taken at its full force, it does not 
protect the defendant here. | 

Briggs’ purpose in permitting and 
promoting this keening of liquor on the 
premises was plainly commercial. He 
did so because it added to the profits 
of his business, and his profits, his addi- 
ional revenue. came, not from aiding 

Gi varticipating with his customers in 
doing a lawful thing. 1s was the case 
“sith the Safety Deposit Comnany. but 
from promoting and participating in the 


The case de-) 


volved there has been a difference of 
| judicial opinion (Note 1), but we are 
satisfied that such a use of the premises 
jas is here shown is in violation of the 
law. If, however, this were doubtful, 
the doubt would necessarily be resolved 
against the appellant by virtue of the 
|provision of section 3 (Sec. 12, Tit. 27, 
|U. S. C. A.), which requires the courts 
to adopt that liberal construction of the 
act—of course always within permissible 
}limits—which will tend to prevent the 
|use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage. 
| The elimination of the practices here 
involved would go far to accomplish this 
declared statutory object; continuation 
and approval of them would plainly en- 
|courage and promote that use which 
the statute aimed at preventing. /, 

We do not find it necessary to con- 
sider the proofs tending to show that 
“good” beer was on one occasion, to the 
extent of several barrels, served by 
Briggs’ waiters to 1,000 people, nor that 
one seemingly a bootlegger was found 
on the premises apparently with liquors 
for sale, nor yet such explanations as 
are offered. Upon the broader ground! 
discussed the order is affirmed. 

1.—For the construction which would in- 
clude the situation here involved: Notary v. | 
U. S., 16 F. (2d) 434, 8 C. C. A.; Rossi v. 
U. S., 16 F (2d) 712, 8 C. C. A.; Fritzel v.! 
U. S., 17 F. (2d) 965, 7 C. C. A., Cert, de-| 
nied, 275 U. S. 532; Butler v. U. S., 35 F,! 
(2d) 76, 9 C. C. A., Cert. denied, 281 U.| 
S. 784, 

For the narrower construction: We find) 
several district court cases but in the! 
C, C, A. only the dissent in Fritzel v. U, 8.| 

Those cited by appellant; Singer v. U,| 
S., 288 Fed. 695, 3 C. C. A.; Feinberg v.! 
U. 8., 2 F. (2d) 955, 8 C. C. As U. 8. vy.) 
Ward, 6 F. (2d) 182, 3 C. C. A; MeLean v. 
U. S., 8 F (2d) 738, 9 C. C. A.; Cuttera v, 
U. S., 31 F. (2d) 489, 5 C. C. A,, involve 
distinctly different fact situations, 








tional. However, as it is obvious that 
such limitation of 90 days was not an 
inducement to the adoption of the re- 
mainder of the act, and 
|mainder is intelligible, 
capable of enforcement, it is not ren- 
|dered unconstitutional by reason of such 
discriminatory part of the act. Further, 


reading, ‘‘not exceeding 90 days from 
ithe date of the filing of the action in 
such court,” stricken, the act is clearly 


| forceable, 


It follows that error was not com- 

mitted by the trial court in overruling 
|the special appearance. In this conclu- 
| sion we have but followed the law as 
|announced in the last above cited cases, 
also the holdings of this court in Scott 
v. Flowers, 61 Neb. 620, and State v. 
|McShane, 93 Neb. 46-50. 
Appellant also calls our attention, to 
| What he claims is a lack of proof to sus- 
{tain the jury’s finding that the injury 
complained of happened while the auto- 
;mobile of defendant was being used in 
the course of and in furtherance of the 
business of such defencant; further, that 
such lack of proof exists as to the own- 
ership of the automobile. As to each of 
these challenges: Taking into considera- 
tion the facts and circumstances appar- 
ent in the record, and considering the 
same in connection with the testimony of 
the witnesses, it cannot be said that the 
record fails to disclose ample proof to 
sustain the jury in finding for the plain- 
tiff and against defendant as to each of 
these questions. 

Other claimed errors presented have 
had consideration, but are found not to 
be prejudicially erroneous. 

The judgment of the trial court is af- 
firmed, 


| with that part of the continuance clause | 


as such re-! 
complete, and} 


;within constitutional limitations and en- 
\ 


| 


ited to a process of treating a bearing 
member composed of non-hardening 
metal. We do not consider that the claims 


fore, consider that the patent should not 
bar the allowance of the appealed claims. 

The Examiner has -rejected the ap- 
pealed claims on the patents to Deniger 
and Munday. The patent to Deniger dis- 
closes a process of tempering 
springs, which consists of heating the 


including turpentine. Munday discloses 
a process of handling steel, which con- 
sists in heating the steel and then cool- 


resin. As these patents refer to methods 
of treating steel and the present claims 
relate to the process of treating bearings 
of non-hardening metal, we cannot agree 
with the Examiner that the claims are 
not patentable. 

Examiner Reversed 





appealed claims on Section 4888 R. S. on 
the .ground that the claims fail to set 
forth the chemical composition of the 
material treated. 
1s necessary to set forth the specific com- 


| the rejection was not well taken. 

The Examiner has further rejected 
claims 17 to 20 on the ground that they 
cover an article by its method of manu- 
jtacture. As claims 23 and 24 also cover 


jimitatigns, it would seem that the Exam- 
iner should have inluded these claims in 
this group. While it is well recognized 
that if an article cannot be defined in 
any other way than by the process by 


not objectionable. 


cannot define the bearing member in any 
other manner than by the process of 
manufacture, as he knows of no physical 
| characteristics by which it is can be dis- 


| other than by its process of manufacture. 
| We are, therefore, constrained to hold 
| that these claims are proper and should 
be allowed. 

It appears that some expression has 
been omitted after the word “described” 
in line 2 of claims 1 to 6, 8 and 9. 

The rejection of the Examiner is re- 





of the patent and the appealed claims | 
cover the same invention and we, there- | 


steel | 


springs and immersing them in a bath| 


ing it in a mixture of turpentine and| 


The Examiner has further rejected the | 


We do not see that it | 


| position of the materials treated and, | 


‘appellant contends that, “the provision | therefore, are constrained to hold that | 


the article and include certain process | 


which it is manufactured, such claim is | 


Applicant states in his brief that he | 


| tinguished. The Examiner has suggested | 
| no way in which the article can be defined | 





versed. 


Sta 


is invalid. This is not the view we take. 
Liability is not fixed by means of an 
appraisal. There is only a finding of 
the loss. See Abramowitz v. Continental 
Ins. Co., 170 Minn, 215, 212 N. W. 449,| 
and cases cited. Liability is left Ser 
judicial determination. 

The right of appraisal is as well for | 
the insured as insurer, it does not de-' 


Prohibition Act, within the meaning of provisions of the act for the padlocking 
¥ such a place.—Briggs v. United States. (C. C. A. 6)—V U.S. Daily 3303, 
ec, 31, 1930. ’ 


Workmen’s compensation—Compensation insurancé—Delay in employer's notice 
to insurer—Waiver by defense of action— 

An employer’s failure promptly to notify insurance carrier of an accident in 
accordance with a provision of the compensation policy released the insurance 
carrier from liability on the policy; insurance carrier did not waive the right to 
avoid the policy for want of such notice by defending claimant’s action for com- 
pensation.— Wisconsin Michigan Power Co., etc., v. General Casualty and Surety 
Co. (Mich. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3302, Dec. 31, 1930. 


: Patents 


Patents—Specification—Sufficiency of description— 

It is not necessary to set forth the specific composition of materials treated by 
process of cooling a bearing member.—Ex parte Seymour. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.) 
| —V U. S. Daily 3303, Dec. 31, 1930. 


Patents—Claims—Miscellaneous objections— 

If an article cannot be defined in any other way than by the process by which 
it is manufactured, such claim is not objectionable, especially when examiners 
suggest no other way of defining the article—Ex parte Seymour. (Pat. O. Bd. 
Appls.)—V_ U. S. Daily 3303, Dec. 31, 1930. 


Patents—Metal bearing members claims allowed— 

Patent 1785502 to Seymour for Metal Bearing Members and Processes of 
Treating Same, claims 1 to 6, 8, 9 and 17 to 24 of application allowed.—Ex parte 
Seymour. (Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily 3303, Dec. 31, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—lIdentity and similarity—Words— \ . 
“Tris” held deceptively similar to “Crepe Iris.” —Belding Heminway Co. v. Val- 
way Rug Mills, Inc. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 3303, Dec. 31, 1930. 


Trade marks—Class of goods— , ’ 

Question of same descriptive properties of goods is not question of confusion 
of goods but confusion as to the origin or ownership of the goods; and Patent 
Office classification is not controlling—Belding Heminway Co. v. Valway Rug 
Mills, Inc. (Comr, Pats.) —V U. S. Daily 3303, Dec. 31, 1930, 


Trade marks—Class of goods— ; 

Where the goods of one party as offered for sale, under his trade mark, bear 
such relation to the goods of another party, having the same or similar trade 
mark, as to be likely to cause confusion or mistake in the mind of the public as 
to the origin or ownership of the goods, the goods of both varties belong to the 
same class and have the same descriptive properties.—Belding Heminway Co. v. 
Valway Rug Mills, Inc. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 3303, Dec. 31, 1930. 


Trade marks—Opposition—Evidence— ; : 
In opposition proceedings prior registrations may not be considered except to 


show that the marks employed have become public property.—Belding Heminway ° 


Co. v. Valway Rug Mills, Inc. (Comr. Pats.)—V U.S. Daily 3303, Dee, 31, 1930. 
Trade marks—Class of goods—Particular goods— 

Cotton textile fabrics comprising chenille towels, wash cloths, bath mats, rugs 
and bath sheets held goods of same descriptive properties as artificial silk fab- 
rics, knitted, netted and textile fabrics—Belding Heminway Co. v. Valway Rug 
Mills, Inc. (Comr, Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 3303, Dec. 31, 1930. 


+ 
ndardized Insurance Policies | Titcomb, 7 F. (2d) 833; Hamberg v. St. 


In Minnesota Are Held to Be Legal 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


28 F. (2d) 968; Continertal Ins, Co. v. 


Paul, etc., Ins. Co., 68 Minn. 335, 71 N. 
W. 388; Mosness v. German-American 
|Ins., 50 Minn., 841, 52 N. W. 932; Gasser 
v. Sun Fire Office, 42 Minn, 315, 47 L. R. 
|A. (N. S.), 887. 

We have referred often to the »olicy 
arbitration or appraisal as in the nature 
of a common law arbitration. It is so 
in contradistinetion from our statutory 
arbitration, The companies claim that 
an agreement for a common law arbi- 
tration is revocable, and therefore the 
policy provision is revocable, and they 
claim that by refusing to partici~ate 


ascertaining the amount of the loss, is 
unquestionably valid, according to the} 
uniform current of authority in England 
and in this country.” 

The whole law is tersely stated at suf-) 
ficient length, with a citation of the con-| 
trolling authorities, in Vance on Insur- | 
ance (2 ed.) 764, 

“It is well settled that a clause in- 


of the loss, and the statute is constitu- 
tional. An award may be so grossly ex- 
cessive or inadequqate as to be subject 
to vacation as for fraud, though there 
be no actual fraud, and it may be vacated 
for actual fraud, for in either of suc 
cases there is a judicial determination 
of liability. Herrington v. Agr. Ins. 
179 Minn. 510, 229 N. W. 792. 

We quote again from Hamilton v. 
Liverpool, ete., Ins. Co., 186 U. S. 242, 


“Such a stipulation, not ousting the 
jurisdiction of the courts, but leaving the 
general! question of liability to be judi- 
cially determined, and simply providing 
a reasonable method of estimating and 





termine liability but only the amouit| question of the insurer’s liability under | 


| the contract is void, as ousting the jur- | 


Co., | 


referring to a provision for arbitration: | 


tended to refer to arbitration the whole 


isdiction of the court. If the matter 
referred is merely the amount of that 
liability, the condition is perfectly valid 
and will be enforced,” 

And we note in Red Cross Line Co. v. 
Atlantic Fruit Co., 264 U. S. 109, a ref- 
; erence to the validity of a general ex- 
|; ecutory agreement for arbitration “where 
| the agreement, leaving the general ques- 
| tion of liability to judicial decision, con- 
fines the arbitration to determining the 
amount payable, or to furnish essential 


evidence of specific facts, and makes it| 


a condition precedent to the cause of 
action,” 


And see Orient Ins, Co. v. Skellett Co., 


\ 


they revoked. This does not follow. It 
was never the intent of the statute that 
the arbitration was other than compul- 
sory. If revocable there would be no 
actual of effective appraisal within the 
contemplation of the policy. 

| It was the thought of the Legislature 
that dealing with business affected with 
a public interest it would provide for the 
ascertainment of loss, not liability, by a 
so-called arbitration for which it pre- 
scribed; and that the policy upon this 
point wa not an executory agreement, 
It did not provide something that either 
party through whim or caprice might 
disregard. And what it made was a defi 
nite procedure binding upon both parties 
in ascertaining loss, 

| Judgment affirmed. 
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Probable Trade 7 
Confusion Bars 
Registry of Ma k 


Brand ‘Tris’ for Use on Cote — 
ton Products Rejected 
Due to ‘Crepe Iris’ Previ- | 
ously Used on Fabrics 


BELDING HEMINWAY COMPANY 


Vv. 
VALWway Rua Mitts, INc. 
Commissioner of Patents. 


Appeal from the Examiner of Interfers 
ences. 

Opposition No. 9905 to registration of 
trade mark for cotton textile fabrics, 
etc., application filed Apr. 16, 1929, 
Serial No. 282506. 

Nims & Verpi for Belding Heminway — 
Company; N. S. AMSTUTZ and Ros- 
ERT S. ALLYN for Valway, Rug Mills, 
Inc. ; 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Dec. 18, 1930 


Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applicant, Valway Rug Mills, Inc., ap- 
peals from the decision of the Examiner 
of Interferences sustaining tie opposi- 
|tion of Belding Heminway Company to 
the registration of the applicant’s mark 
and adjudging that it is not entitled to 
the registration for which it has made 
application. 


The applicant’s mark consists of the 
word “Iris” for cotton textile fabrics com- 
prising chenille towels, wash cloths, bath 
mats, rugs and bath sheets. 

The opposition is based upon alleged 
prior adoption and use of the trade mark 
consisting of the word “Iris” as its domi- 
nant characteristic for silk and artificial 
silk fabrics, knitted, netted and textile 
fabrics. 

The opposer has established use of the 
mark “Crepe Iris” on its goods as early 
jas January, 1927, which is prior to any 
|use alleged by the applicant for its 
mark, the applicant in its application for 
registration stating that its mark has 
been continuously used and applied to 
|its goods since Apr. 10, 1929. 


Applicant’s Contentions 


The main contentions of the applicant 
are, in effect: First, that its trade mark 
|“Iris” is not identical with or confus- 
ingly similar to the opposer’s mark 
“Crepe Iris”; and, second, that its goods, 
consisting of cotton chenille wash cloths, 
etc., do not possess the same descriptive 
properties as opposer’s silk piece goods. 

The opposer points out that the de- 
scriptive word “Crepe” is disclaimed in its 
application for registration and refers to 
}authorities (see Producers & Refiners 
Corporation v. Parker Rust-Proof Com- 
pany, 151 Ms. D, 916, 19 T. M. Rep. 117), 
|holding that ‘the words which are de- 
scriptive of the goods form no part of 
|technical trade marks. See also the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Colmbia in Panitz v. Univers 
sity Clothes, 40 F, (2d) 811, 59 App. D. 
C. +, in which the trade mark “Univer- 
sity Shop” was held to be confusingly 
similar to “University Clothes.” 

Iam of the opinion that the two marks 
are confusingly similar to each other. 

The main contention of the applicant. is 
that its goods are not of the same de- 
scriptive properties as those of the op- 
poser and that one wishing to purchase 
the opposer’s goods would not be deceived 
,into purchasing the applicant’s goods. 

The question is not one of confusion of 
goods, as would seem to be indicated in 
some of the earlier decisions (see Ex 
parte Miguel, 120 Ms. D. 211, 7 T. M. 
Rep. 154), but one of confusion as to the 
origin or ownership of the goods (see 
California Packing Corporation v. Price- 
Booker Manufacturing Co., 308 O. G. 461, 
52 App. D. C. 259, 285 F. 993; California 
Packing Corporation v. Tillman & Bendel, 
Inc., 394 O. G. 789, 40 F. (2d) 108; B. F, 
Goodrich Co. v. Hockmeyer (Zip-on Mfg. 
Co. substituted), 394 O. G. 795, 40 F. 
(2d) 99; Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California v. American Grocer Co., 395 
0. G. 3, 40 F. (2d) 116; Cheek-Neal Cof- 
fee Co. (Maxwell House, Inc., substi- 
tuted) v. Hal-Dick Mfg. Co., 395 O. G. 
10, 40 F. (2d) 106). 

Marks Confusing 

In view of the above decisions and 
others, it is evident that the office classifi- 
cation is not controlling upon the quese 
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ate to Carry | 
ederal Bonds Is | 
‘Held Deductible | 


i 


ception Is Made in Case 
- Of First Liberty Loan and 
Other Obligations Issued | 
Prior to Sept. 24,1917 | 


With one exception a taxpayer cor-| 
poration which borrows money to pur- | 
me, Sr carry bonds of the United | 

tes is entitled to deduct interest paid | 

the debt in noone its Federal in-| 
come tax, the General Counsel, Bureau | 
of Internal Revenue, has held. 

The exception, he stated, is in the case | 
of First Liberty loan 3%2 per cent bonds | 
and all other obligations of the United 
States issued prior to Sept. 24, 1917. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’s MEMORANDUM 8868. 


GuHAREST.—An opinion is requested 
whether interest paid or accrued by a} 
corporrtion on indebtedness incurred to | 
purchase or carry certain obligations of | 
the United States is an allowable de-| 
duction under section 234(a)2 of the 
Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926. 

The taxpayer corporation is engaged | 
in the business of buying and selling se- | 
curities on behalf of itself and its custom- 
ers, and its investments include United 
States Liberty bonds, United States cer- | 
tificates of indebtedness, and United 
States Treasury bonds. ’ 

The following amounts, which repre-| 
sent interest paid on money borrowed | 
to purchase or carry the aforesaid securi- 
ties, were disallowed as deductions from | 
gross income by the Income Tax Unit: 

Dollars. 


Section 234(a)2 of the Revenue Acts | 
of 1924 and 1926 reads as follows: 

In computing the net income of a corpora- 
tion subject to the tax imposed by section 
930 there shall be allowed as deduc- | 
eT 

Protest Noted ae 

(2) All interest paid or accrued within | 
the taxable year on its indebtedness, ex- 
cept on indebetedness incurred or continued | 
te purchase or carry obligations or securi- | 
ties ‘other than obligations of the United 
States issued after Sept. 24, 1917, and 
originally subscribed for by the taxpayer) 
the interest upon which is wholly exempt 
from taxation under this -itle. . 

Phe taxpayer has protested the action 
of the Income Tax Unit and as the; 
basis of its protest contends that the | 
statute, so far as it applies to the in- 
stant case, should be construed as if it 

s as follows: 

rare oe ration is entitled to deduct from 
its gross income “all interest paid or accrued 
within the taxable year on its indebtedness, 
except on indebtedness incurred or continued + 
to purchase or carry obligations or securities 
the interest upon which is wholly exempt | 
from taxation under this title.” 


Index an 


THE 


d Digest 


Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Deductions—Interest—Interest on indebtedness to carry obligations of the 


United States— : 

The words “obligations of the United 
wholly exempt from taxation under this 
and not to any particula: 
words “under this title” are significant 
income tax. Therefore, as an income ta 


r taxpayer or class of taxpayers who owned same. 


States * * * the interest upon which is 
title” refer to the obligations i 

e 
and refer to Title II, which relates to 
x (i, e., the surtax) is imposed upon the 


interest received upon such obligations, except first Liberty loan 314 per cent 
bonds and all other United States obligations issued L prior to Sept. 24, 1917, the 


interest is not wholly exempt from income tax rega 


less of who owns the obli- 


gations. Accordingly, interest paid or accrued on indebtedness incurred to pur- 
chase or carry obligations of the United States, the interest upon which is not 


wholly exempt from income tax, is dedu 
—V U. S. Daily 3304, Dec. 31, 1930. 


ctible—Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 8868.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


—j | gaged in interstate commerce. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Dec. 30 


Southern racific Company, Central Pa- 
cific Railway Company, Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company. Docket Nos. 
7718, 18333, 18337. 

1. A person required ‘by law to 
withhold the tax on interest payable 
to nonresident aliens on tax-free 
covenant bonds and expressly made 
liable for the tax, is not a taxpayer 
within section 274, Revenue Act of 
1924, and is incompetent to bring a 
proceeding before the Board based 
on a notice of liability sent by the 
Commissioner prior to the enactment 
of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

2. Section 283(a), Revenue Act of 
1926, which made notice of liability 
to the person liable for the tax 
equally effective to establish juris- 
diction as a notice of deficiency does 
not apply to notices given prior to 
its enactment. 

3. Petitioners paid in 1921 and 
1923 to nonresident alien holders of 
their tax-free covenant bonds inter- 
est which had matured in 1914 to 
1917. Petitioners at all times had 
funds available for payment, and in- 
terest coupons would have been paid 
if they had been presented, but they 
were not presented when due “be- 
cause of conditions arising out of the 


that the amount was improperly ex- 
cluded by the Commissioner. 
Kaiwiki Sugar Co., Ltd. Docket 
80450. 
| Where an affiliated group of cor- 
| porations filed a consolidated return 
for 1921 which disclosed a net loss, 
but did not file a consolidated re- 
turn for 1922, the amount of the net 
loss sustained by the affiliated group, 
treated as a tax-computing unit, 
should be apportioned among the 
several members of the group which, 
considered separately, sustained net 
losses in proportion to the amount 
of the net loss sustained by each, 
and the part of the net loss at- 
tributable to each should be applied 
against its net income for the suc- 
ceeding taxable year. 
Frischkorn Real Estate Co. 
30724, 

Capital expenditure and/or or- 
dinary and necessary expense. 
Early in the year 1924 the peti- 
tioner procured the organization of 
an associated corporation expected 
to furnish additional capital for the 
benefit of the petitioner and its 
other associated corporations. Dur- 
ing 1924 and 1925 petitioner paid 


No. 


Docket No. 





World War.” Assuming, without 
deciding, that, under the statute the 
obligor is accountable for the per- 
centage required to be withheld and 
paid only when the principal amount 
of tax is due from the obligee, it is 
held, that the interest was not con- 
structively received by the bond- 
holders at the time it matured, and, 
even if it were, a constructive pay- 
ment of the interest to the bond- 
holders, or more properly, of the tax 
payable by the obligors, was not 
necessarily to be attributed to the 
petitioners; and the tax payable by 
the petitioners was measurable at 
the statutory rate effective at the 
time of actual payment to and re- 
ceipt of taxable income by the bond- 
holders. 


Interest on obligations of the United | Index Visible, Incorporated. Docket Nos. | 


States issued subsequent to Sept. 24, | 
1917, is exempt from Federal taxation, | 
except as to (a) estate and inheritance | 
taxes and (b) graduated additional in- 


25442, 27334. 
The value of patents acquired in 
exchange for stock determined for 


the purpose of exhaustion. 


certain sums toward the cost of pro- 
curing subscriptions from the in- 
vesting public to the capital stock 
of the said associated corporation. 
The stock selling campaign produced 
results from which petitioner de- 
rived such good will as the general 
advertising could furnish. Peti- 
tioner also secured the benefit of the 
use of the capital of the associated 
corporation. Held, that the good 
will thus acquired was a benefit to 
the petitioner over an indeterminate 
period of time and that the benefit 
derived from the use or control of 
the additional capital of the asso- 
ciated corporation was a benefit to 
the petitioner over a period of time 
not less than the existence and con- 
tinued operations of the associated 
corporation. Held, further, that the 
payments made by petitioner were 
of a capital nature and that there 
is no provision in section 234 of the 
Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926 un- 
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Ruling Limiting 
New Mexico Gas 


Tax Is Appealed 


| Decision Denies Right to As- 
sess Sale of Fuel for Air- 
] 
| 


planes Engaged in Inter- 
state Commerce 


State of New Mexico: 

Santa Fe, Dec. 30. 
| An appeal to the Supreme Court of 
| New Mexico has been granted in the case 
|in which it was held that the State gaso- 


|line tax could not be imposed upon the) 
|sale of fuel to be used in airplanes en-| 


The de- 


for the County of Santa Fe in the First 


Judicial District of the State of New) 


| Mexico is entitled Transcontinental and 
| Western Air Inc., v. Robert Asplund, 
State Comptroller. The full text follows: 

Now came on to be heard the above 
entitled cause upon the issues presented 
{by the pleadings and the stipulation of 


facts between the respective parties to| 


| this cause, the plaintiff appearing by A. 
| T. Rogers Jr., its attorney, the defendant | 
| appearing by Hon. M. A. Otero, Attorney 
General, and E. C. Warfel, Assistant At- 
| torney General, and the court being suffi- 
i. advised in the premises, the court 

inds: 


} 


Findings of Court 


1. That the court has jurisdiction of | 
the parties and of the subject matter of | 
| this action. | 


| 2. That plaintiif, Transcontinental & | 
Western Air, Inc., is a corporation organ- | 
ized and existing under the laws of the! 
! State of Maryland; that it is engaged in| 
the business of carrying passengers and | 
express in interstate commerce, and that | 
|it does no local business in the State of | 
| Mexico; that its only stop in the State | 
of New Mexico is at its airport in Albu- 
|} querque, which is operated and main-| 
tained as an incident to and as an instru- | 
|mentality of said interstate commerce | 
| business; that the business of the plain- | 


| tiff is wholly of an interstate character; | 
that said plaintiff purchases large quan- | 
| tities of gasoline at its airport at Albu-| 
querque, N. Mex., from licensed distrbu- | 
| tors or dealers in the State of New Mex- | 
| ico, but all of saidygasoline so purchased | 
is purchased for use in its said airplanes 
and is used in its said airplanes in said | 
interstate business; that a small quantity | 
of said gasoline is’ purchased for use in| 
the trucks and motor cars of said plain- | 
tiff at Albuquerque, N. Mex., but said 
motoi cars are likewise used and operated | 
| as an incident to and as an instrumental-| 
ity of said interstate business; that said | 
plaintiff also contemplates and intends to 
import gasoline into the State of New 
Mexico for use in its said airplanes in 
connection with its said interstate busi- 
ness. 

| 3. That the said plaintiff has been 
| charged a tax of five (5) cents per gallon | 
on all gasoline which it has purchased in 
| the State of New Mexico for use in its | 
| said airplanes in said interstate business 
|as well as all gasoline which it has pur- 


cree handed down by the District Court! 


| 181. 


va 


Year 1930 Reported 
By Treasury 


Income tax refunds during the 
fiscal year 1930, as reported by the 
Treasury to the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments have just been made 
public by the Chairman, Representa- 
tive Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid 
City, S. Dak. (Publication of the 
list of refunds of $25,000 or more 
was begun in full text in the issue 
of Dec. 29 and continued Dec. 30.) 
The list proceeds as follows: 


Ohio 
Estate of William H. Alms, Cincinnati, 
$44,421. 

The Ault Wiborg Co., Washington, D. C., 
$43,610. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincin- 
| nati, $128,989. 
| Estate of Lawrence Maxwell, Joseph S. 
| Graydon and The Fifth Third Union Trust 
| Co., executors, Cincinnati, $30,220, . 
George Honk Mead, Dayton, $36,802. 
Peoples Building & Savings Co., Xenia, 
| $60,360. 
| Reynolds & Reynolds Co., Dayton, $33,293. 
| The Willys-Overland Co., Inc., Toledo, 
| $45,756. 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 
| $68,786. 

The Home Building & Savings Co., Toledv, 
$46,423. 

The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, $113,276. 

Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, $26,356. 

The Willy-Morrow Co., Elmira, $33,606. 

The John N. Willys Export Corp., Toledo, 
$25,217. 

Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, $741,098. 

David A. Yoder, Toledo, $30,017, 

Buckeye State Building & Loan Co., Co- 
sumbus, $82,338. 
he Cities 

$48,203. 

Columbus Dental Manufacturing Co., Co- 
lumbus, $130,436. 

The Franklin Loan & Savings Co., Colum- 
bus, $26,164, 

The Knox Savings & Loan 
Mt. Vernon, $35,856. 

Estate of Henry A. Marting, Nellie M. 
Lowry, administratrix d. b. n., Ironton, $30,- 
731. 

The Vulcan Last Co., Portsmouth, $46,- 





Mortgage Co., Columbus, 


Association, 


Berger Manufacturing Co., Inc., Canton, 
$251,006. 

C. W. Bingham, Cleveland, $26,703. 

Buckeye Twist Drill Co., Alliance, $56,333. 


Central Steel Co., Massillon, $1,058,121. | 
| 


Champion Machinery & Forging Co., 


Cleveland, $103,022. | 39 


The City Club of Cleveland Co., Cleve- 
land, $44,323. 

The Citizens Building & Loan Co., Can-| 
ton, $35,735. | 

J. L. Clark, Ashland, $20,600, 

Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co,, Cleveland, $69,- | 
145. | 

Crouse Trust Fund, Cleveland, $60,771. | 

Electric Controller & Mfg: Co., Cleveland, | 
$26,896. 

National Refining Co., Cleveland, $181,230. | 

Ohio Mutual Savings & Loan Co., Cleve- 
land, $26,266. 

Ohio Savings & Loan Co., Cleveland, es 
539. 

Oul Building & Loan Association, Cleve- | 
land, $56,156. 

Pilsener Ice, Fuel & Beverage Co., Cleve- | 


| land, $55,442. 


The Reeves Brothers Co,, Alliance, $44,934. , 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleve- | 
land, $154,773. 


7 


| List of Taxpayers Who Received Awards During the F iscal 


to House Committee 
Department 


Budd Wheel Co., Philadelphia, $67,749. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Washington, 
D. C., $91,866. ‘ 


Estate Isaac Hiester, Reading. %32,746. 


John Illingworth Steel Co., Frankford, 
Philadelphia, $103,002. . 
Insurance Co. of North America, Phila- 
delphia, $260,089. ‘ 
Estate of Gustave A. Kuemmerle, Phila- 
delphia, $104,253. 
Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, $38,025, 
Laurel Oil and Gas Co. of Delaware, | 
Philadelphia, $26,627. 
Lavine Rasuaes Co., Philadelphia, $31,060. 
Locust Mountain Coal Co., Bethlehem, 
$43,354. , 
Loyal Hanna Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, $43,164. 
George McFadden, D.C. | 
$29,572. a 
Mount Union Refractories Co., Mt. Union, 
$29,868. ; : 
Estate of Margaret Murphy, Philadelphia, 
$119,183. 
Nolde Horst Co., Washington, D. C., $494,- | 
954. 
Mrs. Philadelphia, | 
$419,532. : | 
The Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadel- 
phi~, $882,621. : : 
| The Primos Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 
$44,915. 
| Reading Co., Philadelphia, $228,161. 
| Sanson & Rowland, Washington, D. Cr 
$75,000. : P 
Estate of Laura Howell Smith, Philadel- 
phia, $33,340. : ‘ 
Standard Steel Works Co., Philadelphia, 
$29,126. : . 
Estate of William H. Steigerwalt, Phila- 
delphia, $109,020. , 
Estate of Peter A. B. Widener, Elkins 
Park, $47,582. 


Rhode Island 


General Fire Extinguisher 
dence, $76,348. > : 

Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Provi- 
dence, $120,304. 

Quidnick-Windham 
Providence, $55,040, 


South Carolina 


Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, $108,339. 

Allen J. Graham, Mrs. Susie Reeves and | 
Susan J. Graham, heirs, $28,346. 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Washington, D. C., 
$188,338. 


Washington, 


Anne W. Penfield, 


Co., Provi- 


Manufacturing Co.,| 





Texas 
Anderson Clayton & Co., Houston, $41,- 
5 


Texas & Gulf Steamship Co., Washington, 
D. C., $28,002. | 

Estate of S. B. Burnett, W. E. Connell,| 
executor, Tulsa, Okla., $29,016. 








$40,911. 
Utah 


Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Salt Lake City, 

$43,534, ' | 

Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, | 

$38,440. | 
Vermont 


Black River Woolen Co., Ludlow, $133,134. 
Virginia 


= 
Emporia Manufacturing Co., Emporia, | 7 


$30,660. 


Estate of Peter McLaren, James L. Mc- | 


UTHORIZED Owty Are Presenrep Heretw, Bevo 
PustisHen Without CoMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Tax Re funds for Fise 


States DAILY 


From England 


Silk Finish of Material Is 
Not Waterproofing, Cus- 
toms Court Holds in Up- 
holding Protest 


New York, Dec. 30.—A_ decision 
against the Government involving the 
classification of certain cotton cloth, 
imported from England, has just. been 
announced by the United States Customs 
Court. This. cloth, shipped to the Sun 
Tent & Awning Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, by Francis Webster & Sons, of 
London, England, was classified by the 
customs appraising officers as waterproof 
cloth, composed of cotton, ete., and duty 
applied, under paragraph 907, Act of 


} 1922, at the rate of 5 cents per square 
| yard and 30 per cent ad valorem. Judge 
| Kincheloe writes the ruling, just ren- 


dered, fixing duty at a lower rate, under 
paragraph 903, according to the average 
yarn number and condition, as cotton 
cloth. F 

The eourt accepts the testimony of 
witnesses for the San Francisco import- 
ing house that the silk finish, appearing; 


|on the cloth in question, did not mak 


the cloth impervious to water but wa 


|applied to give it brightness and lustre 


and to improve its appearance. Testi- 
mony was taken in England to support 
this contention. Witnesses further testi- 
fied that, as imported, this cloth is not 
waterproof, but that it is made water- 
proof in this country by a special water- 
proof treatment, after which it is manu- 
factured into sleeping bags and tents. 
The collector is instructed by the court 


| to reliquidate the entry, covering the im- 


portation in question, on the basis of the 
reduced tariff rate. (Protest 342534-G- 
37822). 
Rubber Imports 

The practice at this port, regarding 
the tariff classification of india rubber 
football and basketball bladders, pre- 
vails over that of the appraising officers 
at San Francisco, Calif., according to a 


| letter sent by the Bureau of Customs, in 
| Washington, to the collector of customs 


at the Pacific coast port. The rate is 
fixed by the Washington authorities at 


| 25 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
| 1587, Tariff Act of 1930. This is the rate 
| assessed here, while the San Francisco 


officials inclined to the view that duty 
should be applied at 30 per cent, under 


| paragraph 1502. (Reference No. 3-113.) 
| The Texas & Pacific Railway Co., Dallas, | 


Texas Tax on Oil Held Not 
To Apply to Casinghead Gas 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Dec. 30. 
Casinghead gas is not subject to the 
gross production tax on oil imposed by 
Article 7071 of the Texas Revised Civil 


| Statutes of 1925, the Attorney General 
lof Texas, Robert Lee Bobbitt, has ruled, 


eversing his previous opinion of Aug. 1 
(V_U. S. Daily, 1841). a9 
The statute in question was originally 


Laren, William L. McLaren and D’Alton| enacted in 1907, Mr. Bobbitt pointed out. 


der which said payments may be 


come taxes, commonly known as sur- | Sioux City Stock Yards Co. Docket Nos. 


taxes, and excess profits and war profits 
taxes, imposed upon the income or prof- 
its of individuals, partnerships, associa- | 
tions or corporations. (See T. D. 2836, 
Cc. B. 1, 85.) 

By reason of the repeal of the war \, 
profits and excess profits tax provisions 
of law, interest received on Liberty loan 
bonds and similar obligations of the 
United States owned by corporations is 
wholly exempt from Federal income tax 
commencing with the year 1922. (I. T. 
1244, C. B. I-1, 99.) : 

The question presented is whether the | 
statutory words “the interest upon which | 
is wholly exempt from taxation under 
this title” refer to the obligations of the 
United States or to the particular tax- 
payer or class of taxpayers owning the 
same. 

Articles Quoted 

Article 561 of Regulations 65 and the 
corresponding article of Regulations 69 
provide that: ; 

In general the deductions from gross in- 
come allowed corporations are the same as 
allowed individuals, * * ™ as to interest 
paid see article 121; * * * 

Article 121 reads in part as follows: 

Interest paid or accrued within the year 
on indebtedness may be deducted from gross 
income, except that interest on indebtedness 
incurred or continued to purchase or carry 
securities, such as municipal bonds and first 
Liberty loan 315 per cent bonds, the interest 
upon which is wholly exempt from tax, is 
not deductible. Since other obligations of 
the’ United States issued after Sept. 24, 
1917, are not wholly exempt from taxation | 
under this title, interest paid on indebted- | 
ness incurred or continued to purchase such | 
obligations (whether or mot originally sub- 
scribed for by the taxpayer) is deductible 
in accordance with the general rule. * * * 

Congress in using the words “obliga | 
tions of the United States * * * the} 
interest upon which is wholly exempt | 
from taxation under this title” cleariy | 
was referring to the obligations them- 
selves and not to any particular tax- 
payer or class of taxpayers who owned 
the same. The use of the words “under 
this title” is significant. The title re- 
ferred to is Title II, relating to income | 
tax. Therefore, as an income tax (i. e., | 
the surtax) is imposed upon the interest 
received upon such obligations except, | 
of course, first Liberty loan 3% per 
cent bonds and all other United States 
obligations issued prior to Sept, 24, 1917, | 
such interest is not wholly exempt from 
income tax regardless of who owns the 
obligations. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of this 
office that interest paid or accrued by 
the taxpayer corporation on indebtedness 
incurred to purchase or carry obligations 
of the United States, except as to first 
Liberty loan 3% per cent bonds and all 
other obligations of the ‘United States 
issued prior to Sept. 24, 1917, is an allow- | 
able deduction under section 234(a)2 of 
the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926. 


Increase in Income Tax 
Returns in New Hampshire 


State of New Hampshire. 
Concord, Dec, 30. 

The number of persons paying the 
New Hampshire income tax this year 
was 9,803 as compared with 9,499 in 
1929, according to John G. Marston, di- 
rector of the interest and dividend tax 
division of the State Tax Commission. 

The New Hampshire tax, it was ex- 

lained, is imposed only on interest and 

ividends and an exemption of $200 is 
allowed. The rate is the average prop- 
erty tax rate for the State. 

The total amount of income from in- 
terest and dividends for the entire State 
before deducting the $200 exemption, 
but excluding amounts of less than $200 
— $22,687,397, according to Mr. Mar- | 


2228, 20210. 

Where the respondent made jeop- 
ardy assessments for the years 1918 
and 1919 prior to the expiration of 
the five-year statutory period, and 
where the petitioner and the re- 
Spondent consented to extensions of 
time within which the assessment 
and collection of additional taxes for 
each of those years might be made, 
which periods as extended had not | 
expired prior to the filing of a peti- | 
tion, held, that the statute of limita- | 
tions had not run for the collection 
of the jeopardy assessments made 
in March, 1924, 

Prior to 1913, the petitioner con- 
veyed to the Cudahy Packing Co. 
and to Armour & Co. certain pack- 
ing plants and issued to those com- 
panies $900,000 par value of its cap- 
ital stock in exchange for certain 
contracts from those companies pro- 
viding that they would over a period 
of years purchase their livestock re- 
quirements for the operation of the 
packing plants from the petitioner’s 
yards, and in its income and profits- 
tax returns for the years involved 
included in invested capital $900,000 | 
as a part of the value of those con-_ | 
tracts to the petitioner. This claim 
for invested capital was disallowed 
by the respondent. Held, that in the 
absence of evidence as to the cash 
value of the contracts in question, 
the petitioner was not entitled to in- 
clude in invested capital any part of 
the $900.000 thus disallowed by the 
Commissioner. ; 

In 1901 and 1902, the petitioner 
expended $136,000 in the enlarge- 
ment of one of its packing plants 
and charged the same to expense 
upon its books of account. Held, 
that the $136,000 should be included 
in the computation of invested cap- 
ital. 

In 1903, 1904, 1905 and 1906, the 
petitioner expended $94,913.47 for 
improvements to its lands, which 
amount was charged to expense 
upon its books of account. The 
Commissioner excluded the $94,- 
913.47 from invested capital for the 
taxable years in question. Held, 











| 
Rebates to Adjust TaxOverassessments | 


Awards just announced by the Bureau|exclusion from the income reported in| 


of Internal Revenue in adjustment of | 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

K. T. Keller 

K. T. Keller, Detroit, Mich. Overas- 
sessments of income tax and interest in 
favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 1926, $20,465.03; 1927, $26,- 
609.37. 

The amount of $47,023.83 of the over- | 
assessments results from decreases in 
the reported gross incomes since, after 
a field investigation and thorough con- | 
sideration in the Bureau, it is determined 
that the incomes disclosed by the tax| 
returns filed were overstated by certain 
amounts which did not represent income. 
Section 213(a) and (b) (3), Revenue Act! 
of 1926; articles 31 and 73, Regula- | 
tions 69. 

The balance of the overassessments 
amounting to $50.57 represents the re-| 
mission of interest assessed in connec- 
tion with a prior deficiency in tax for 
the year 1926 since the determination 
of the present overassessment for such 
year causes the elimination of the in-, 
terest. 


Robert J. Leonard 
Robert J. Leonard, New York, N. Y. 
An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined as| 
follows: 1922, $25,349.11, 


amortized or otherwise written off 
against the annual income of peti- 
tioner. 

Merrill Trust Co. and Vinal Smart, 
Executors under the Will of James A. 
Dunking, Deceased. Docket No. 38803. 

The value at date of death of in- 
surance. policies upon the life of a 
testate decedent of the State of 
Maine, whose estate is not insolvent, 
payable to the decedent’s executors, 
administrators, or assigns, is in- 
cludable in the value of the gross 
estate. 

Consorzio Veneziano di Armamento 
Navigazione. Docket No. 39759. 

Held, that the inclusion by the 
Court of Claims in a suit against 
the United States of interest on a 
claim as a means of determining 
just compensation for the taking of 
property for public use is not in- 
terest on a “bond, note, or other in- 
terest-bearing obligation of a resi- 
dent, corporate or otherwise,” in de- 
termining the taxable indome of a 
foreign corporation from sources 
within the United States, and since 
the total amount received was less 
than cost of the property, no taxable 
income resulted. 

Francis R. Hart. Docket No. 45742. 


The petitioner, a judgment debtor 
under decree of the United States 
District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts. by order of the court, 
posted Liberty bonds of a value 
equal to his entire estate with a re- 
ceiver appointed by the court pend- 
ing appeal from the judgment to 
the circuit court of appeals. The 
lower court was reversed on appeal 
and the bonds with the income there- 
from were returned to the vetitioner 
during the following year. Held, 
that the income from the bonds dur- 
ing the part of the year 1926 while 
they were held by the receiver is 
taxable to the petitioner in his indi- 
vidual income-tax return for that 
year. 

An alleged payment of interest by 
means of his promissory note is not 
deductible from gross income by a 
taxpayer making his income-tax re- 
turns on the cash receipts and dis- 


the return of a certain amount included 
therein which, after a field investiga- 
tion |and conferences held in the Bu- 
reau, is determined to represent income 
taxable in the preceding year. Accord- 
ingly, an adjustment has been made 


eliminating such amount from the gross! 
income of the taxable year and taxing 


chased for use in said motor trucks and | 
motor cars used in connection with said | 


|.interstate business, and that it is the 
| policy of said defendant and of the State 
| of New Mexico to charge and impose a 
| like tax of five (5) cents a gallon on all 


gasoline which said plaintiff might im- | 


| port into the State of New Mexico for 
use in its said interstate business, and 
that said defendant has given out and 
| threatened that such a tax will be im- 


| posed upon all gasoline so purchased and | 


| so used, 
| Interstate Commerce Burdened 


4. The court further finds and con- 
cludes, as a matter of law, that the direct 


|and necessary result and operation of | 


said tax is to impose a burden on said 


interstate business of plaintiff and to! 


burden interstate commerce; that the 
said tax, whether imposed on the pur- 
-nase or sale of said gasoline or on the 
| use of said gasoline, is a tax that is ulti- 


| mately charged against and paid by said} 


plaintiff as the consumer. 
| It is, therefore, ordered, adjudged and 
| decreed by the court that the application 
of said gasoline tax and the said laws of 
the State of New Mexico, imposing the 
same on the purchase of gasoline by 
| plaintiff in the State of New Mexico for 
use in its said interstate transportation 
| business, is contrary to the Constitution 
fests United States and is illegal and 
vold, 

It is further ordered, adjudged and de- 
eree by the court that the said defendant 
| be, and he hereby is, perpetually enjoined 
| from imposing or collecting the said tax 
upon any gasoline which the said plain- 
tiff herein may buy for use or use in its 
said interstate business; and the said de- 
|fenedant, its agents and employes, are 
‘hereby enjoined and restrained from de- 
|manding or collecting or receiving such 
tax in question on any gasoline so pur- 
chased or used by plaintiff as aforesaid, 


or in demanding or requiring any dis-| 


tributors or dealers in gasoline in the 


| State of New Mexico to account or pay | 


for any such tax as a part of the price 
at which the same may be sold to plain- 
tiff for use in said interstate business. 
To all of which the defendant excepts 
jand the defendant now in open court 
prays an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
New Mexico which appeal is granted. 


District Judge and Judge of said court. 


mission of interest assessed in connec- 
tion with the deficiencies in tax since the 


| determination of the present overassess- | 


;|ments causes a proportionate reduction 
|of the interest. 

| California & Hawaiian Refining Corp. 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 


|Corp., San Francisco, Calif. An over- 


| 


Dated Dec. 18, 1930. Reep HoLLoMAN, | 


|same in the preceding year in which| #58¢ssment of income tax in favor of the | 
learned. Sections 212 (b) and 218 (d),|t@xpayer is determined as follows: Fis- | 


Revenue Act of 1921; article 22, 51,)| Cal year ended, Nov. 30, 1928, $156,741.34. | 


M. J. Van Sweringen, Cleveland, $27,820.| Lally McCarthy, executors and trustees, 

O. P. Van Sweringen, Cleveland, $27,647.| Perth, Ontario, Canada, $145,375. 

Wakefield Iron Co., Cleveland, $91,566. | Virginia Railway & Power Co., Richmond, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- | $27,765. 

town, $42,712. } 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, $132,565. 


Oklahoma 


Jackson Barnett, Muskogee, $81,211. 

Emma Coker, Muskogee, $36,273. 

J. S. Cosden, Washington, D. C., $56,189. | 

McAlester-Edwards Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
$30,826. } 

Wilcox Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, $26,524. | 

Lessey Yarhola (now Hawkins), Mus- | 
kogee, $47,389. | 


Washington 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha, New York, N. Y., 
$596,694. c 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Seattle, $94,998. 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, 
$58,378. . 
West Virginia 
The Gauley Mountain Coal Co., New York, 
N. Y., $27,536. 
Huntington Development 
ington, $32,847. 
Oregon — Glen Jean & Eastern Railroad 
Gile & Co., Salem, $25,037. 'Co., Glean Jean, $36,611. 
Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, $34,-| New River Co., McDonald, $86,139. 
a8, an Coal Co., Charleston, $45,549. 
Charleston, $1,016,- 


& Gas Co., Hunt- 


Opperm 0 
United Fuel Gas Co., 
750. 


Pennsylvania 


Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Wil- : s 
liamsport, $151,704, | Wisconsin 
Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, $59,666. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
Big Four Oil & Gas Co., Pittsburgh, $193,- | waukee, $60,611. va 
att. | iota Pesta Co., Chicago, IIL. $53,306. 
Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh, $339,520. | Kearney & Trecker Co., Washington, D. 
| 
| 





George L. Craig, Sewickley, $33,167. C., $67,963. - : 

Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, $354,060.| Estate of Ernest G. Miller, Freda Miller 

Firth Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, $38,-| and Mrs. Elsie K. Johns, executors, Mil- 
094. | waukee, $53,205. 

G. P. Fitzgerald, Uniontown, $48,344. | Milwaukee Motor 

Estate of William Flinn, The Colonial! waukee, $164,578. ; 
Trust Co. et al., executors, Pittsburgh,| Milwaukee Stock Yards Co. 
$169,919, | $40,876. oe a 

Frank & Sider, Inc., New York, N. Y.,| Northwestern Mutual Life Iinsurance Co. 
$64,899. | Milwaukee, $95,088. 

Estate of Henry Clay Frick, Henry C. El-| Plankington Packing Co. 
downey, Adelaide H. €. Frick, Helen C, and | $1,543,797. ‘ # 
Childs Frick, and William Watson Sthith,| Racine Auto Tire Co., Racine, $37,789. 
executors, Pittsburgh, $175,537. Simmons Corhpany, Kenosha, $67,820. 

Greensburg-Connellsville Coal Wisconsin Securities Co., Milwaukee, 
Co., Pittsburgh, $78,159. | 952. 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pitts- | 
burgh, $292,119. | 

H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, $31,525. 

William H. Jackson, Pittsburgh, $33,259. 

Estate of Marcus W. Jamieson, George H. 
Detlor, Hugh Crary Jamieson & Marcia 
Crary Jamieson Savage, executors, Warren, 
$58,519. 

F, G, Lamb, Pittsburgh, $37,490. 

Ligonier Valley Railroad Co,, 
$37,170. 

Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pitts- 
burgh, $128,375. 

McFeeley Brick Co., Pittsburgh, $25,400. 
| Estate of Matthew K. MeMullin, Frank H. 
Clark and William Monro, executors, Pitts- 
| burgh, $155,414. 
| Monongahela Natural Ges Co., Pittsburgh, 
| $67,277. 

National Casket Co., Boston, Mass., $324,- 
0 


Products, Inc. Mil- 


Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 


& Coke $l, 


Wyoming 
; i i ‘, Cur- 
Estate of Frank G. Curtis, Harriet C. 
|tis and Minal C, Young, executors, Casper, 
| $232,711. 


‘Texas Suit Against Western 
Union to Await Tax Decision 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Dec. 36. 


The Attorney General of Texas, Rob- 
jert Lee Bobbitt, has been notified by his 
successor, James V. Allred, who will 
take office Jan. 1, that Mr. Allred will de- 
cline to withhold ouster proceedings 
against the Western Union Telegraph 
!Company for failure to pay franchise 
| taxes to which the company claims it 1s 
| not liable. 


Ligonier, 





170. 

National Chemical 
Pittsburgh, $55,319, 7 

Philadelphia Co., Pittsburgh, $2,791,604. 

Philadelphia Oil Co., Pittsburgh, $108,650. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co., 
Pittsburgh, $205,185. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, $47,051. | 
| Pittsburgh Steel Products Co,, Pittsburgh, | 
| $36,197. 

Preston Oil Co., Pittsburgh, $51,363. 

Estate of James M. Schoonmaker, James 
| M. J>. and Rebekah C. Schoonmaker, execu- | 
| tors, Sewickley, $266,565. 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, $115,208. | 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, | 
32,682 


Manufacturing Co., 


|had withheld granting an injunction re- 
straining the ouster proceedings, await- 
ing Mr. Allred’s decision as to whether 
such proceedings would be withheld 
| pending the outcome of the suit in the 
District Court to determine 


State Tax Cases in 


|“Tt has been brought forward in both 


Federal District Judge DuVal West | 


the liability 
of the company to the taxes in question. 


and 338, Regulations 62. 
Taylor-Alexander Co. 
Yaylor-Alexander Co., Winter Haven, 
Fla. Overassessments of income tax 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as _ follows: 1924, 

$59.45; 1925, $59,423.72. 
The amount of $49,469.76 of the over- 


| assessments represents an abatement of | 


portions of deficiencies in tax summarily 
assessed under the provisions of section 
282 (a), Revenue Act of 1926 


of the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 
records, it is determined that the arbi- 


trary disallowance of certain deductions | payer, is determined as follows: 1920, | 
{claimed in the tax returns due to the 


then lack of substantiating data whereby 


roneous. 


b 


since, | 
after a supplemental field investigation | 


| The overassessment is caused by the 
|fact that after careful consideration of 
|the evidence obtained relating to the 
lorganization and business activities of 
| the taxpayer it is determined that it is 
'an association organized and operated 
on a cooperative basis within the pur- 
view of section 231 (1) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 and section 103 (12), Reve- 
nue Act of 1928, and is exempt from 
taxation. Article 523, Regulations 69; 
Article 532, Regulations 74, 
Bliss Investment Co. 

Bliss Investment Co., Chicago, Ill. 
| overassessment 
|taxes and interest in favor of the tax- 


An 


| $28,614.59. 


( | Of the overassessment $28,044.48 re- 
the propriety of the allowance of such! sults from a redetermination of 
deductions could be sustained, was er-| amount of gain realized from the sale of | 
certain capital assets during the taxable 
The balance of the overassessments | year since, after a field investigation and 
The overassessment is caused by the! amounting to $9,993.42 represents the re-| conferences held in the Bureau, it is de- 


of income and _ profits 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, $43,211, 

Willson Brothers Lumber Co,, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 329,188. 

American Pipe « Vonstruction Co., Phila- 
| delphia, $203,974. 
| Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
$2,099,879, 


_—=—~-=-__—_—_—>——>>a~-/''{_v_—-—v—-—~’_——_wr-—oO2@wWNE>E>_— aS 


itermined that the gain computed in a 
| prior audit (which formed the basis for 
|the assessment of a deficiency in tax) 
was erroneously overstated. Section 202, 


| Revenue Act of 1918, and the regulations | 


| promulgated thereunder. 

| The balance of the overassessment in 

| the amount of $570.11 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 

; ciency in tax since the determination of 


the Supreme Court 


No. 567. Denver & Salt Lake Railroad 
Co. v. Board of County Commissioners of 
Routt County, Colo. Appeal from the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Colorado which 
held against the taxpayer and ruled that 
the statute of Colorado should be given 
full force and effect in establishing a lien 
against, the railroad property for taxes 
levied and assessed during Federal control. 

The property of the company was in the 
hands of receivers from Aug. 16, 1917, to 
Jan. 1, 1927, except for the period of Fed- 
eral control, the appellant’s brief explains, 
and on Mar. 1, 1926, the appellee counties 
filed a claim for taxes, interest and penal- 
ties in the receivership cause, claiming a 
lien prior to the bonds or other claims 





| an overassessment causes a proportionate 
| reduction of the interest. 


e| Charles W. Leonard 


Charles 


W. Leonard, West Newton, 
Mass. 


An overassessment of income tax 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.) 
i 


against the company. The railroad offered 
|to pay, for the account of the Director Gen- 
eral, the principal amount of the tax, the 
| brief says. 


| the codification of 1911 and 1925 and re- 
{mains on the statute books today in its 
| original form except for minor changes 
|not pertaining to the issue at hand,” he 
}eontinued. “During all of this period, 

the Comptroller’s Department of the 
| State government has construed the arti- 
cle as being not inclusive of casinghead 
|gas. Despite this practice of the De- 
partment charged with the duty of col- 
| lecting the tax imposed by said article, 


| lative assemblies in none of which -has 
|there been passed any legislation at- 
tempting to define the particular act as 
| meaning to include casinghead gas or in 
| any wise overruling the construction put 
thereon by the Comptroller’s Depart- 
ment.” 


| Validity of Kentucky Tax 
| On Retail Sales Contested 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Dec. 30. 
| Petition for an injunction to restrain 
enforcement of the Kentucky gross 
|sales tax on retail merchants has been 
| filed in the Federal District Court for 
the Eastern District of Kentucky by the 
Kroeger Grocery & Baking Co. ee 

Another test suit involving the validity 
of the law is pending in the Franklin 
Circuit Court, which is a State court 
of original jurisdiction. 

The law which was enacted by the 
1930 legislature imposes a graduated tax 
lon retail sales, the rates varying from 
| one-twentieth of 1 per cent on gross sales 
|of $400,000 or less to 1 per cent on 
sales over $1,000,000. 


'Governor of Utah Names 
| New Tax Commissioners 


State of Utah: ! 

Salt Lake City, Dec. 30. 
| The members of the present State 
|Board of Equalization and Assessment 
| will be appointed temporarily to the 
lnewly created State Tax Commission, 
the Governor of Utah, George H. Dern, 
| has announced. eae 

Under the terms of a constitutional 
amendment which received a favorable 
vote at the last general election, the 
State Board of Equalization and Agsess- 
| ment is automatically dissolved Dec. 31, 
land the State Tax Commission takes its 
place, the Governor explained. 


Acquiescences Announced 


In Decisions of Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
acquiesces in the following decisions of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Buck, Truman, estate of,* 17660, 13-415, 

Cosby-Wirth. Sales Book Co., 26175, 
Odea, Mary C., estate of, 28937, 19-455. 

Gray et al., Ralph W., executors,? 28937, 


-455. 
a Edgar M., estate of,t 32075, 


Morsman, 
14-108, : 
Morsman Jr., Edgar M., administrator, 
§17660, 13-415; £82075, 14-108. 5 
The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 
Lewis, John B., 26118, 19-997. } 
Matthiessen, Conrad Henry, 28250, 20-162, 
New York Trust Co., trustee, 28250, 
20-162. 
Royal Tailors, 21998, 18-731. 
~*Est tax decision; nonacquiescence 
nation published in Cumulative Bulletin 
VIII-1, page 52, deealled. 
tEstate tax decision. 
tEstate tax decision; i 
notice published in Cumulative 


nonacquiescence 


relates to issue 2 of decision. 





| No. 568. Denver & Salt Lake Railroad 
Co. v. Board of County Commissioners of 
Moffat County, Colo, 
No, 567, 


Companion case to | notice published 


tax decision; nonacquiescenceé 
in Cumulative Bulletin’ 
page 57, recalled, 


SEstate 
VIll-1, 


| there have been a great number of legis- . 


——A} 
al Year |Duty Reduced 
Are Announced by Treasury) Qn Test Cloth 


¥ 


sale 
VIII-1, page 57, recalled, in so far as sam 
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PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unirep -STATES 


Railroads 


Licensing Order 
For Broadcasting 
Units Explained 


Radio Commission Says New 
Regulations Are Aimed to 
Secure Efficient Use of 
Power Assignments 


An explanation of new regulations de- 
signed to insure maximum efficiency in 
the operation of broadcasting stations, 
has just been issued by the Federal Radio 
Commission. 


There is “some misunderstanding” in 
regard to these orders, the Commission’s 


explanation statés, particularly with ref- | 


erence to the provision that after Jan. 
81, 1931, broadcasting stations will be 


licensed only for the amount of power | 
which the equipment is capable of trans-: 


mitting efficiently and in accordance with 
modern engineering practice. Based on 
the intention that every station shall 
make most efficient use of its assign- 
ment, the Commission explains there are 


no provisions in these orders which re- | 


Berna 
DaIry - 


Plan for Aviation 


* 


Postal Service 


Shipping 


Fair Is Cancelled| President Hoover Announces Plan 
For Four System Railway 
* ee 


Lack of Interest Ascribed as 
Reason for Abandoning 
Pan American Exhibit 


Lack of interest is said to be the rea- 
son for cancelling the proposed first Pan 
American aeronautical exposition and 
congress scheduled for 1931, it was stated 
orally Dec. 30 at the Aeronautics Trade 
Division, Department of Commerce. 


Although official advice that the con-| 


ference has been called off has not been 


received, the division said that it has' 


been informed that the plans for ex- 
tensive sessions in February at Monte- 


video have been completely abandoned. | 


It had previously been announced that 
displays of aircraft, engines, accéssories, 
lighting equipment, and _ instruments, 
would be arranged, and that delegates 
from several countrie, would make an 
effort to reach agreements in the mat- 
ter of uniform legislation and require- 
ments, as well as other problems con- 
cerned with development of international 
aviation. 


Indiana Bus Line 


augre major changes r { 
equipment except in cases of inefficient 
equipment or operation. | 

In cases where a station is not operat- | 


in transmitting 


Denied Application 


ing with a modulation of 75 per cent 
with its existing licensed power, the 
power will be reduced after Jan. 31, to 


insure a modulation of that percentage, | 


‘Company Failed to Allocate 


according to the explanation. The state- 
ment covers the provisions of General 
Orders 91 and 97, which have been con- 
troverted, and specifies which of them 
are optional and which are compulsory. 
Abstract of Orders Given 

The statement follows in full text: 

It has come to the attention of the 
Commission that there is some misun- 
derstanding in regard to General Orders 
91 and 97. It also appears that there are 
some who are under the impression thai; 
certain optional“provisions are compul- 
sory, such as the submission of antenna 
resistance measurements and oscillo- 
grams. Abstract of General Orders 91 
and 97: 

{. Rated carrier power of transmitter 
equipment to be installed hereafter. 

1. Antenna circuit not considered. 


2. Power. determined by installed tube | 


capacity of last radio stage. 
a. High level modulation (modulation 
of last power stage). Total installed 


tube power capacity of last radio stage. | 


b. Low level modulation (modulation 
of any intermediate radio amplifier 
stage). One-fourth total installed tube 
power capacity of last radio stage. (See 
list of accepted tube ratings, G. O. 91.) 

II. Operating power of transmitter. 

1. Considering antenna circuit. 


rect measurement. (Optional) Square 
of antenng current times antenna re- 
sistance at same point in circuit where 
current is measured and at same operat- 
ing frequency. (Commission must be 
furnished with cgftain specified data un- 
der oath. 
required. If approved, modified license 
will be issued.) 

b. Operating power determined by in- 
direct method. Measurement of plate 


a power of last radio stage and cal- 


4 


culation. (Normally used by Commis- 
sion unless station elects otherwise and 
Commission approves data submitted.) 
ast radio stage plate voltage multiplied 
by plate current times percentage from 
General Order 91, Table III or IV. (a) 
High level modulation Table III. (b) 
Low level modulation Table IV. * 

2. Operating power determined by 
field intensity measurements. (Optional) 
(Commission must be furnished with 
data. If approved, modified license will 
be issued.) t 

Operafing Power of Transmitter 

III. Licensed operating power of trans- 
mitter. , 

1. General Order 97 provides that after 
Jan. 31, 1931, broadcast stations will be 
licensed only for the amount of power 
which the equipment is capable of trans- 
mitting efficiently and in accordance with 
modern engineering practice. It is im- 
tended that each licensed station shall 
make most efficient use of its assignment. 
There are no provisions in these two 
General Orders which requqire major 
changes in transmitting equipment ex- 
cept in’ cases of inefficient equipment or 
operation, 

2. Modern engineering practice is spec- 

ified as modulation greater than 75 per 
cent on peaks with not over 10 per cent 
combined audio harmonics. 
* 3. The 10 per cent combined audio 
harmonics refers to the maximum per- 
missible audio distortion in form of am- 
plitude distortion. Distortion is gen- 
erally caused by overloaded tubes, poor 
design or circuits which are improperly 
adjusted. 

Oscillograms may be required in some 
cases. 

Unless the station elects otherwise, the 

Mpcrating power of a broadcasting sta- 
tion will be rated by the Commission by 
means of indirect measurements, i. e., by 
calculation from the power input to the 
last stage power amplifier which sup- 
plies power to the antenna (see General 
Order 91, section 4(b)). Stations which 
do not wish to go to the expense of mak- 
ing the somewhat complicated measure- 
ments necessary to determine operating 
power by field intensity or antenna re- 
sistance methods, may continue to deter- 
mine power in accordance with this in- 
direct method. 

Stations which do not wish to incur 
the expense of making oscillograms spec- 
ified in General Order 97 will not be re- 
quested to submit them provided there is 


no question as to whether or not the | 


transmitter is capable of being modu- 
lated by more than 75 per cent. 
Antenna Resistance 

Commission form 3043 in regard to 
necessary data and methods of measure- 
ments of antenna resistance is quoted 
below: . 

“General Order No. 91, section 4(a) 
states: 

“‘The antenna input power by direct 
measurement is the square of the an- 
tenna current times the antenna resist- 
ance at the place where the current is 
measured and at the operating frequency. 
The direct measurement of the antenna 
input power will be accepted as oper- 
ating power provided the data on the an- 
tenna resistance measurements are sub- 
mitted under oath, giving detailed de- 


scription of the method used and data | 


taken. The antenna current shall be 
measured by an ammeter of accepted ac- 
curacy, and subject to such verification 
as the Commission may determine. 
“*Any licensee from whom the Com- 
mission accepts antenna input power by 


rect measurement as_ the operating Net 
power, shall not. make any changes in carey Fame. a+ 


‘@ {Continued on Page 11,Column 7.] 


Application on special form | 





For Fare Increase 


To Intrastate Service 


Property and Service Ex-| 


penses, Commission Rules 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Dec. 30. 


Citing the decision of the Supreme | 


Court of the United States in Smith et 


al. ¥. Illinois Bell Telephone Co, (V U. S. | 
Daily, 3000:1), the Indiana Public Serv-| 


ice Commission in a recent order denied 


the application of an interstate bus com- | 


pany for an increase in rates between 


the Indiana points served, on the ground | 


that the petitioner had failed to allocate 
to its intrastate service the value of the 
property and the operating expense ap- 
plicable to that service. 


The Commission points out in the or- | 


der that at the hearing Commissioner 
r..T; Singleton ruled on this point prior 
to receipt of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Illinois case. 


The order was issued upon the appli- 
cation of the  Louisville-Evansville 


| Transportation Co., operating between 


e | Louisville, Ky., yvansvi 
a. Operating power determined by di- | y., and Evansville, Ind., and | 


serving several other Indiana points. 
“This petitioner,” the Commission 
stated, “renders both interstate and in- 
trastate service. At the beginning of 
the hearing the Commissioner suggested 
to the applicant that it would be neces- 
sary to allocate to intrastate service the 
value of the property and operating ex- 
penses properly applicable to intrastate 
service; also to differentiate between in- 
terstate service and intrastate service 
in operating expenses; that the jurisdic- 
tion of the Public Service Commission 
of Indiana does not extend beyond the 
Indiana-Kentucky State line and that 
the jurisdiction of said Commission - is 
not applicable to interstate service and 
revenues; that this Commission’s juris- 
diction would be confined to operating 
revenues, operating expenses, and equip- 
ment used wholly in intrastate service. 
“In offering its testimony in support 
of the petition the petitioner was not 
able to so allocate its operating reve- 
nues, its operating expenses and its 
equipment used in operation.” 
_ After citing the Supreme Court’s opin- 
ion in the Illinois telephone case, 
wherein it was held that a division 
should be made as between interstate 
and intrastate business, the Commission 
concluded as follows: 


“This Commission has no authority to 


fix interstate rates to be charged by this| 


petitioner in its interstate operation. 
Neither has any other governmental 
body, whether State or national, author- 
ity to fix rates to be charged for inter- 
state service by this petitioner. It can 
charge for that service what it may 
choose to charge. The only test of the 
fairness of rates put in effect for inter- 
state service will be the willingness or 
unwillingness of patrons to pay such 
rates. 

“Therefore the application for author- 
ity to increase rates in this cause must 
be denied, and it will be so ordered.” 


Schedules on Citrus Fruits 
Are Suspended by I. C. C, 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 8558, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from Dec. 30, until July 
30, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 


dules proposing to revise the rates on! 


citrus fruits from points in Texas to 
destinations in South Dakota, and re- 
lated points, resulting in increases and 
reductions. 


Decision in Uncontested 
Finance Case Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 30 made public the following | 
summarized uncontested finance deci- 
sion: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8608, (1) 
authorizing the Connecting Ry. Co. to issue 
$2,032,000 of first-mortgage 4% per cent 


| gold bonds, to be delivered at par, to the 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company in ,satis- 
faction of a like amount of indebtedn&ss to 
that company for advances for capital pur- 
poses; and (2) authorizing the Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co, to assume obligation and liability, 
as guarantor, in respect of said bonds, ap- 


| proved. 


———ooooo———— 


Oregon Short Line R. R.- 
November 


1930 
2,686,744 
189,247 
3,064,116 
298,696 
440,508 
883,811 
1,835,381 
1,228,735 
250,763 
96 
977,876 
840,007 
2,537.38 
59.9 


Freight revenue 

Passenger reventle ... 

otal oper. rev.. 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad. a 
Paxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. .. 
Net after taxes, etc 


eeeeeee 


Operating ratio.......esee 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


jhas met with objections which appar- 
ently made it an unsolvable basis. 

“These uncertainties and delays over 
nearly 10 years have seriously retarded 
development of the railways and have 
presented a desirable growth in many di- 
rections, and have diminished their abil- 
ity to compete with other forms of trans- 
portation. Such questions as electrifica- 
tion, linking up of different railroads, 
development of terminals and many other 
major improvements have been retarded 
because of uncertainty with respect to 
the position which particular roads are 
to occupy in the permanent grouping. 

“It is my understanding that the plan 
provides for the protection of the inter- 
;ests of the employes and full considera- 
|tion of the interest of the various com- 
| munities and carries out the requirements 
|of the law in protection of public inter- 
jest generally. The presidents of the 
|major systems have agreed upon the 
| many details of th2 plan with the excep- 
jtion of a minor point, which is left to 
arbitration. 

“The plan, of course, must be sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, who have the independent duty 
to determine if it meets with every re- 
quirement of public interest.” 

It was announced orally at the White 
House in response to inquiries, that \de- 
tails of the proposed consolidation have 
|not been made available as yet to Presi- 
dent Hoover. ‘RKhey automatically would 
‘go first to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
The 
President, however, it was explained, has 
been acquainted with the fundamentals 
of the proposed consolidation. 





;mission for approval, it was said. 





| Senator Couzens 
| Expresses His Views 


| Senator Couzens, (Rep.), of Michigan, 
chairman of the Senate Interstate Com- 
|merce Committe, stated orally following 
issuance of the President’s statement, 
that “unless the proposed merger proves 
to be much more in the public interest 
than mergers heretofore proposed have 
| been,” he would continue to press for 
jaction on his resolution to prevent any 
consolidations until Congress has passed 
| further legislation safeguarding the pub- 
\lic interest. 

| He declined to take a definite stand on 
the plan supported by the President until 
| he has given further consideration to the 
details. 


“If this proposal is comparable to the 
Great Northern-Northern Pacific pro- 
posal,” he added, “I shall press for ac- 
tion on my resolution more vigorously 
than ever.” 

The resolution referred to was passed 
by the Senate during the last session of 
Congress, &nd is now before the House 
for action. 





expressed by the President that such a 
merger-would pave the way for rate re- 
ductions. That belief is “contrary to the 
testimony of railroad presidents before 
the Senate Committee,” he said. 

Senator Couzens declared that he 
doubted the possibility of enacting any 
railroad legislation during the present 
session of Congress, and added that he 
also doubted if ‘‘the proposed consolida- 
tion will be effected during the calendar 
year 1931.” 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, declared that it “ought to 
be shown, and unless it is shown, that 
the proposal will take care of the rail- 
road men already employed, I of course 
would be opposed to such a merger, but 
;I am not ready to pass judgment at the 
|present time. I wouldn’t want to issue 
a statement either condemning or prais- 
ing without carefully studying the plan,” 
he asserted. 

Senator Howell, (Rep.), of Nebraska, 


Transatlantic Lines 


| 


Intreasing patronage for American 
|transatlantic passenger lines depends 
on public pride and realization of the 
economic value of the merchant marine, 
Commissioner E, C, Plummer, vice chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, stated orally 
Dec. 30. 

Commenting on suggestions made to 
|the “Merchant Marine Bulletin,” Board 
publication, by “a number of leaders of 
American shipping,” Mr. Plummer 
pointed out that executives of various 
operating companies recognize the need 
for stimulation of national consciousness 
that American merchant marine devel- 
opment depends upon a substantial vol- 
ume of passenger business. 

Prohibition is only an indirect cause 
of American travelers preferring to pat- 
ronize foreign ships, the vice chairman 
remarked, and the matter of fares is of 
minor importance because of the rate- 
governing agreements. 

“The American people need to be 
aroused to recognize the fact,” the Com- 
missioner declared, “that less patronage 
means more mail pay to operators and 
consequently, through increased Govern- 
ment, expenditures, means taxing them- 
selves.~ If the Americar. travelers who 


| 








Senator Couzens questioned the belief | 








New England Lines 


declared that the Senate Committee 
ought to look into the proposal. ‘“Per- 
sonally, I can’t see any economy in it,” 
he said, 


Two Representatives 
Comment on Plan 


Representatives Parker (Rep.), of 
Salem, N. Y., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and Rayburn (Dem.), of 
Bonham, Tex., ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee, stated orally Dec. 
30 that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ample authority, under the 
Transportation Act of 1920, to approve 
the consolidation of the railroads in the 
official classification territory (except 
New England) into the four trunk lines 
proposed. Mr. 
solidation is desirable in the interest of 
better and more economic service and 
of lower rates. Mr. Rayburn said it is 
a matter that is up to the railroads and 


the Commission without influence from | 


any source higher up. 

“J think it is very desirable and in the 
publie interest,” Chairman Parker said, 
“to have agreement on four trunk lines 
in the part of the country west of the 
Hudson, east of the Mississippi and ap- 
proximately north of the Ohio. 


“It will be in the public interest be- 
cause the railroads will be in a position 
to give better service, helping the weaker 
lines financially by tacking them on to 
the strong lines. There is no question 
that the railroads are in a bad financial 
condition from falling off of traffic and 
with the competition that comes with 
the shift of transportation conditions in 
this country. It will give the railroads 
a chance to develop terminals, which 
projects have been held up because of 
conflicting interests. The net result will 
be better service, lower rates and more 
economic operation.” 


Commissioner Porter 
Describes Procedure 


Commissioner Claude B. Porter, who 
is in charge of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s consolidation docket, de- 
clared it to be his own personal opinion 
that the next step would be the filing of 
applications by the carriers to acquire 
control of the roads in question, either 
directly under the consolidation provi- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Act, or 
in two steps—by acquisition of control 
through stock purchase, and then by ac- 
tual consolidation. 


It was stated orally at the Commis- 
sion that the probability is that the car- 
riers will submit four separate applica- 
tions for authority under the “acquisi- 
tion of control” provision of the act, to 
acquire control of the roads they seek 
to purchase through stock acquisition. 
Hearings will then be held and the public 
interest determined by the Commission. 
Such applications, it was said, also would 
be accompanied by motions to amend 
the Commission’s plan so as to bring it 


into conformity with the railroad’s pro- | 


posals, 


In the event of approval by the Com- 
mission upon the showing that the public 
interest would be served by the pro- 
posed acquisitions, the roads then could 
apply for permission under the consoli- 
dation provision of the act, to unify the 
properties under single ownership and 
operation, it was explained. 

Applications can be filed under the 
“consolidation provision” without an 
“acquisition of control” application, but 
this is not thought probable because of 
the difficulties involved, it was stated. 


Difficulties Involved 
In Capitalization 


One of these difficulties is that the 
law states that the combined capitaliza- 


Are Declared 


To Need Greater Support of Public 


|Prohibition Is Asserted to Be Only Indirect Cause of 
Travelers’ Preference for Foreign Ships 


furnish 75 per cent of the first class 
patronage on transatlantic lines would 
give American ships merely an equal 
break, the situation would improve a 
great deal.” 

A stimulating educational campaign 
cannot be conducted merely by employ- 
ing lecturers, Mr. Plummer explained, 
because “education has got to grow out 
of the people’s consciousness of pride and 
of the fact that they’ve got to help them- 
selves.” 

Public’s Support Needed 
The United, States turntshes a great 


|percentage of world merchant marine 


traffic, the Commissioner, declared, and 
“all the big ships in the world run to 
this country.” There is no general pref- 
erence given American vessels in the 


same manner that foreign peoples use 


their shipping lines almost exclusively, 
he added. 

Government aid alone is not sufficient 
to develop the American merchant ma- 
rine, the vice chairman said, and ship op- 
erators apparently are conscious of this 
fact. Their replies to the questionnaires, 
he explained, indicate they appreciate the 
fact that shipping must have the whole- 
hearted support cf the Nation. 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Eleven Months 
1930 1929 
26,340,135 30,210,969 

2,719,503 3,577,680 
81,501,221 36,658,603 
4,737,957 6,390,518 
4,872,888  5,145,4C9 

9,296,872 10,255,472 
21,353,308 23,692,122 
10,147,918 12,936,481 
3,241,382 3,689,734 
1,456 2,091 
6,905,075 9,274,656 
5,680,370 8)165,555 
2,538.78 2,538.91 
67.8 64.6 


1929 
2,958,327 
238,937. 
3,488,951 
326,639 
477,545 
964,723 
2,029,063 
1,459,888 
386,823 
116 
1,072,949 
942,721 
2,538.65 

58.2 


1930 


1,568,776 
140,567 
1,897,982 
252,395 
243,693 
746,488 
1,461,416 
436,516 
191,112 
68 
245,336 
142,047 
2,336.94 
77.0 


Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. 
November 


Eleven Months 
1930 1929 
18,613,702 21,698,614 

2,066,284 2,703,409 
22,870,264 26,934,583 
8,970,12C@ 4,519,242 
8,852,181 4,025,387 
8,556,614 9,827,593 
18,832,483 21,014,327 
4,537,781 5,920,256 
2,104,541 2,199,861 
1,175 1,520 
2,432,065 3,718,875 
1,239,482 2,167,708 
2,358.03 2,365.00 
80.2 78.0 


1929 
1,909,489 
175,058 
2,330,226 
248,095 
328,026 
876,273 
1,697,018 
633,213 
201,114 
61 
432,038 
295,156 
2,364.95 
72.8 








1930 
2,905,629 
554,070 
3,804,188 
372,292 
806,611 
1,500,032 
2,860,493 
943,695 
396,999 


546,250 
443,852 
692.24 


Merger 


* 


Consolidation Would Embrace Territory East of Mississippi 
Including Virginian Railway on South But Excluding 


tion of the roads involved in the merger 
shall not exceed their cofMbined valua- 
tion, and the Commission has not yet 
valued all the roads involved. These 
valuations, it was said, could be made 
in connection with the applications to 
consolidate, but friction between the 
roads and the Commission would prob- 
ably arise in that case over the question 
of the “true value,” as has occurred in 
practically all valuation cases to date. 


At the time applications were before 
the Commission for approval involving 
plans of the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, and the Wabash railroads 
to acquire control of certain eastern rail- 


Vuteee aetl tha Gee | roads, Commissioner Charles D. Mahaffie, 


then director of the Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Finance, advised the applicants 
that since their proposals ‘did not con- 
form with the Commission’s plan and 
the new rules of practice regarding such 
applications, they should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Mahaffie further advised the roads 
that such withdrawal would be without 
prejudice to their filing new applications 
which would conform with the new rules 
of practice formulated ‘by the Commis- 
sion for “actual consolidation” applica- 
tions. He said that since actual consoli- 
dation for single ownership and opera- 


tion was assumed by the Commission to | 


be the ultimate aim of the railroads, ap- 
plications to acquire control of one or 
more carriers by purchase of capital 
stock or by lease should be accompanied 
with such data as could be used in an 
actual consolidation proceeding. 


Report Completed 
On Railroad Control 


Sixty Lines Involved in Holding 
Company Inquiry 


The work of preparing data regarding 
holding company control of railroads for 
the consideration of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
is practically completed with more than 
60 railroads involved in the investigation, 
the Chairman of the Committee, Repre- 
sentative Parker (Rep.), of ‘Salem, N. Y., 
said orally Dec. 30. He said he hoped 
to have legislation on the subject passed 
by the House at the present session of 
Congress. 

Mr. Parker said two members of the 
investigating staff have studied all the 
laws affecting the subject, including de- 
cisions that may have bearing on holding 
control. There will be colored maps of 
various systems, he said. It is now a 
question, he said, of getting all the data 
into shape for consideration. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 30 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 21959.—Chamber 
Kansas City v. Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad. 1. Rates on butter ana eggs, in 


straight or mixed carloads, from Kansas 
City, Mo., to points in Tennessee, North 


| Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 


and Florida, found unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial. Reparation awarded to 
the basis of rates found reasonable and 
lawful rates prescribed for the future. 


Investigation and Suspension Doeket No. 
3484 and Related Cases.—Rice and Rice 
Products To, From, and Between Points 
in Southern Territory. 1. Proposed revi- 
sion of rates on clean rice, in carloads, 
between points in southern territory, and 
between points in southern territory on 
the one hand and points in official territory 
on the other, over all-rail routes, found jus- 
tified. Orders of suspension vacated to 
this extent. 2. 
on clean and rough rice, and on rice by- 
products, in carloads, between points in 
southern territory, and between points in 
southern territory on the one hand and 
points in official and western trunk-line 


territories on the other, found not justi- | 


fied, except as indicated. Unjustified sched- 
ules ordered canceled, but without preju- 


dice to the filing of new schedules, cover- | 


ing rice by-products, not inconsisteat with 
our findings herein. 

No. 22614.—Hayes Pump & Planter Co. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
1. Rates on agricultural implements, in car- 
loads, from Galva, Ill., to all points in 
Iowa except west-bank Mississippi River 
points included in Illinois Freight Associa- 
tion territory which exceed 40 per cent of 
the first-class prescribed from and to the 


same points in Western Trunk Line Class | 


Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, found unreasonable 
to that extent for the future but found not 
to have been unreasonable in the past. 
2. The relation of the rates on corn plant- 


ers, in carloads, from Galva to the points | 
in Iowa above described, on the one hand, | 
and the rates on that implement from Mo- | 


line and Rock Island, Ill., to the same des- 
tinations, on the other hand, found to result 
in undue prejudice to complainant and un- 
due preference of its competitors located 
at the other points of origin named. A non- 
prejudicial relation of rates prescribed for 
the future. 3. The intrastate rates on agri- 


cultural implements from Davenport, Iowa, | 


to other destinations in Iowa above de- 
scribed, found not to be in violation of sec- 
tion 13 of the act as compared with the 
rates from Galva to the same destinations. 
4. Reparation denied. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey 
November Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 

3,679,370 37,205,321 41,403,119 
665,032 1,829,692 8,467,019 

4,646,958 48,135,538 53,492,950 
478,633 4,677,886 5,300,188 
984,702 10,056,458 11,061,792 

1,794,690 18,316,509 19,991,091 

3,479,041 35,403,681 88,795,742 

1,167,917 12,731,857 
856,382 4,582,867 

157 5,274 
811,378 8,137,716 
726,508 6,844,835 
690.54 692.43 

74.9 73.5 


4,711,276 
10,949 
9,974,983 
8,629,540 
690.54 
72.5 


\ 


446 


75.2 


of Commerce of | 


Proposed revision in rates | 


14,697,208 | 


( 


Southwestern Roads Seek 
Link to Port Industries 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Gulf 
Coast Lines, and the Burlington-Rock Is- 
land railroads have just applied to the In- 
terstate Com.i1erce Commission for au- 
thority to operate under trackage rights 
about eight miles of terminal switching 
tracks of the Harris County-Houston 
Ship Channel Navigation District at 
Houston, Tex. (Finance’ Docket No. 
8620.) 

Approval of the application will en- 
able the southwestern roads involved to 
reach industries located and to be located 

n the Houston Ship Channel, a water- 
way which has been improved and made 
navigable for ocean-going ships at pub- 

j lic expense, the application stated. 


‘Low Weight Metals 


Important Factor in 
Aireraft Development 


Use of Nonferrous Metals 
And Alloys Declared to 
Be Largely Responsible 
For Recent Progress 


Development of suitable alloys and 
their use in aircraft construction in large 
quantities is in a large measure respon- 


sible for the present state of air trans- 
port, the Institute of Metals, Great Brit- 
ain, was told recently, according to dis- 
patches received in the Department of 
Commerce from Albert Halstead, Ameri- 
can Consul General at London, made pub- 
lic Dec. 29. 


Metals first entered into aircraft con- 
struction in appreciable quantities in the 
construction of engines, Dr. D. Hansen, 
declared in a lecture on numerous appli- 
cations of nonferrous metals in the aero- 
nautical industry. An authorized sum- 
mary of Dr. Hansen’s address, made pub- 
lic by the Aeronautics Trade Division, 
follows in full text: 


The modern high-powered units of low | 
weight owe much to the extensive use of 
nonferrous metals and alloys. More re- 
cently, improvements in both design and 
|in materials have made possible the de- 
velopment of strong, reliable, all-metal 
structures, suitable for both airplanes 
and airships. 


The alloys used must be strong for 
their weight. This requirement is ful- 
filled by some of the alloy steels, and by 
the high-grade aluminum and magnesium 
alloys, but the high-grade steels are at 
some disadvantage owing to their greater 
density, which prevents their use in many 
directions owing to the thin sections that 
would be required to take advantage of 
their greater strength. The nonferrous 
alloys also possess the advantages that 
they can readily be used as die castings, 
forgings and stampings and lend them- 
selves to the methods of standardized 
production that are already being adopted 
and will become essential as popular fly- 
ing extends. 


Perhaps the most noticeable feature in 
regard to aluminum alloys is the extent 
to which heat treatment is employed in 
developing their useful properties. All 
the important alloys are used in the heat- 
treated conditions and there is a growing 
| tendency to use castings similarly manu- 
factured. Important developments have 
recently been made in both types of 
alloys. 


The use of magnesium alloys is of more 
recent origin, but is rapidly extending. 
Improvements in melting and casting 
methods, as well as the discovery of new 
alloys, have contributed to this extension, 
and there is already indication that the 
application of the process of heat treat- 
ment in suitable instances will lead to 
further improvements. There is every 
‘indication that magnesium alloys will 
enter largely into aircraft construction in 
the future. 


The development of rustless iron and 
nickel alloys will also be watched with | 
interest, as they may find application on 
account of their resistance to corrosion, 
although there are many directions in 
which the alloys of low density are not 
likely to be displaced. | 
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Pulaski Stamp 
Will Be Placedi 


On Sale Jan. 16 , 


Two-Cent Commemorative 
Issue Will Honor Polish 
Patriot of Revolution, 
Department States 


‘2s 
- 
¢ 


sve 
ay are 

Issuance of a new 2-cent commemo= 
rative postage stamp in honor of Gen-") 
eral Casimir Pulaski, Polish patriot and 
American Revolution hero, will be madé 
by the Post Office Department in the 
middle of January, it has just been an- 
nounced in a statement issued by the 
Department. ’ 

A likeness of General Pulaski as well’”’ 


as the years of his birth and death atid’ 
his name are included on the face of. 
the stamp, according to the statement. 3 
The stamp will be first placed on sale : 
Jan. 16, 1931, in 12 post offices. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full text: 


* 


Announcement was made today by As- 


sistant Postmaster General Frederic A: ., 


Tilton that the Post Office Department 


shortly will issue a 2-cent commemorative” ” 
postage stamp of special design in honor . 


|of General Casimir Pulaski, the noted. ~ 


Polish patriot and hero of the American 
Revolution, 3 
Size Same As Others a8 
The new stamp is the same shape and «4 
size as the regular issue, 75/100 by!) 
87/100 inches in dimensions, and 4s 
printed in red ink. The stamp has a flat 
dark border and bevelec outer edge, 
slightly indented at the sides. On the 
border at the top in two lines is the 
wording “United States Postage” in 
white faced Roman letters. In _ both 
lower corners in white bordered circles . 
is the numeral “2” in white faced Roman 
and above the circles in the bordering 
panel in white numerals. are the dates, : 
“1748” at the left and “1779” at the..s 
right, representing the dates of birth 
and death, respectively, of Gen. Pulaski. 
Across the bottom of the stamp in a 
dark panel with white edges connecting’** 
the numerals is the word “Cents” in ** 
white Roman lettering. In a central - 
panel of oval form with a narrow white... 
edge is the likeness of Gén. Pulaski :; 
modeled from a portrait in Jones’ His- 
tory of Georgia printed from an etching 
by H. B. Hall in 1871. In a white curved 
ribbon panel at the base of the portrait» 
are the words “Gen. Pulaski” in red_!* 
Gothic letters. Projecting from behind ‘# 
the central panel with their staffs ex-. 
tending to the upper corners are the 
flags of the two nations, that of the 
United States to the left and the Re- 
public of Poland to the right. 


The Gen. Pulaski commemorative * 
stamp will be first placed on sale Jan, 
16, 1931, at the following post offices: 
Savannah, Ga.; Detroit, Mich.; Cleveland, ~ 
Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; To-"' 
ledo, Ohio; Gary, Ind.; Buffalo, N. Y4 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; South Bend, Ind.; New 
York, N. Y.; Milwaukee, Wis. ) 


Provisions For Collectors 

Stamp collectors desiring first-day can--’ 
cellations of the 2-cent Pulaski com- 
memorative stamp may send a limited 
number of addressed covers, not to ex- 
ceed 25, to the postmasters at the above - 
offices, with a cash or postal money-order \« 
remittance to cover the value of the~ 
stamps required for affixing. Covers 
will be accepted from bona fide subscrib- 
ers only, and each cover must be prop- 
erly and legibly addressed; covers bear= | 
ing pencil addresses will not be accepted. 

Neither can compliance be made with 
unusual requests, such as for the affix- * 
ing of stamps bearing plate numbers or ** 
the irregular placing of stamps on cov-:/ 
ers, etc. The stamping of first-day covs°* 
ers is a courtesy extended to collectors 
without cost in a spirit of departmental 
cooperation. Therefore, all irregular re- 
quests will be returned unfilled. 

or the benefit of stamp collectors the 
new stamp will be placed on sale at the 
Philatelic Agency, Division of Stamps, 
Post Office Department, on Jan. 17, 1931, 
but the agency will not handle first-day 
covers. 
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SKID-SAFE 


because of the same 
exclusive features 
that make it 


BLOWOUT- 
PROOF 


Proof added to proof is attracting 
nation-wide attention to the Dual- 
Balloon as the practical and intelli- 
gent means of making tire safety a 
fact. Patented construction permits 
the use of extreme low pressure— 


less than other 


tires. A bigger, softer tire that brings 
you Blowout-Proof and Skid-Safe 
protection the year ’round. 


—goes a long way to make friends 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED MBREIN, . BEING 
Pustisnen Witnout Comment ey THE Unrrep STATES DAILY 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


- $TOCK PRICES 


essed aad as Bac idan 

Ps aati ik acer eee 
This mdex 1s calculated on the basis of data compiled by the Annalist showing prices of leading 
securities on the New York Stock Exchange 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 100 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indi- 
zators and to compare statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
calculated all of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The 
weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week is greater , 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less than the average the 
index number is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Dec. 27 where available. 


CHART LEGEND: 1929 weccoee 


“BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE) 
JAN. FEB MAR. APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


This chart shows the daily average of building contracts in each week awarded in 37 states, as 
compiled by the F Dodge Corporation As these figures are collected from small-towns and 
ural districts ac well ac large cities in these states, they are adequately representative of the entir 


The average price of bonds reflects the rate on long-term investments The index numbers in this 

chart are based on iaformation collected by the Wall Street Journal showing the prices paid for 

1930 40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first and 10 second grade railroads). 
RG LER NILA: 


BROKERS’ LOANS 


\ 


Production of bituminous coal, which is used largely as a fuel for railroads, factories and similar CATTLE RECEI PTS 


operations. furnishes » measure of industrial activity The figures shown in the chart represent JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
the daily average production each week as determined by the number of working days in the ; 
week and based on statistics collected by the Bureau of Mines 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 
JAN. FEB. MAR APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NO 
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index numbers shown in the chart were compiled by®the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce from information supplied by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They represent 

the cut of approximately 672 identical mills, the index numbers being calculated on a three-year 
average for identical weeks in the years 1927-1929 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 


The operations of steel mills are an index of basic productive activity since steel is used largely 
in construction and tm the manufacture of railroad equipment,. automobiles, and machinery. 
The fiqures used in the chart are made on the basis of statistics reported in the Wall Street Journal. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 
JAN FEB MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


rhis chart shows the darly average outgut of crude petroleum for «ach week in the United States, 
the index being based upon information compiled by the A-nerican Petroleum Institute 


DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
150 2AN FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Employment figures for this region are chiefly indicative of conditions in the automobile industry 

owing to the concentration of this industry in Detroit The index numbers are for semi-monthly 

yenods and are based on data collected by the Detroit Board of Commerce, covering a large 
proportion of the working populatien 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


Loadings of railroad freight cars are an tadication of the ate at which finished merchandise and 
‘aw materials are being distributed These figures are based on information collected by the 
American Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country 


IRON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 
JAN FEB MAR APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCI. NOV. DEC. 
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The index shown in this chart is calculated trom figures compiled by the lron Trade Review, based 
on the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural shapes, black galvanized and 
blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black pipe 


COPPER PRICE, ELECTROLYTIC 


JAN. FEB MAR. APR. MA 


The price of electrolytic copper is en indicator of raw material costs in electrical Menutacturing, 
brass and bronre manufacture and other industries. The index is based on daily average prices et 
the principal copper refineries, compiled by the Engineering and. Mining Journal, 
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Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects @ measure of conditions in agriculture and the 
meat packing industries The figures Upon which this index is based are compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture 


HOG RECEIPTS 


Rott kp y 
Weert 
Receipts of hogs are a measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material supplies for the meat 


packing and allied industries: * Date collected by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics covering 
receipts at the principal primary markets are the basis for.these indexes 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 
1 50 JAN-FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The price upon which this index is based is that of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City, and is 
collected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the Department of Agriculture. It repre- 
sents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number of cars sold 


WHEAT RECEIPTS 


JAN-FEB’: MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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Index numbers of the receipts of wheat at the principal primary markets are based on reports 
of the New York Produce Exchange, representing the movement of wheat at twelve important 


distributing centers These statistics, taken in conjunction with wheat prices, furnish some measure 
of agricultural prosperity in important producing areas 


COTTON RECEIPTS 
400 2AN FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT NOV. DEC. 
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The basis for this chart is’ ‘'receipts-into sight’ of cotton, reported by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Faken in conjunction with the price of cotton, this furnishes some measure of agricultural 
prosperity in agricultural regions of the South 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 


JAN. FEB MAR. APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP OCT NOV DEC 


this shows the trend in prices of an important domestic farm product and a leading article of 
export The index numbers are based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and represent an averaye of daily prices for the week 


FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP OCT NOV DEC 


Fluctuations in the average wholesele price of 120 principal commodities are shown by this 
index, which is compiled by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, and eppears in the weekly 
date reports of the Index Number Institute. The year in 1926 is taken as 100 


This index shows Auctuations in the amount of brokers’ loans held by New York City banks which 
ave members of the Federal Reserve System. It is based upon data compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Board 


CALL MONEY RATES 


Call money rates reflect the demend and supply of funds available for short term security loans. 
The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates fluctuations 
in the rates charged for call money -m the New York market. 


TIME MONEY RATES 


This inded 1s based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged 
on loans of a duration of 90 d+ys or more 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS F. R. MEMBER BANKS 
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Ihis index is based on total loans and discounts of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


This index shows changes in the volume of check payments made by banks in the United States 
outside of New York City New York City payments were omitted in order to exclude the 
influence of stock market activities 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 


JAN. FEB MAR. APR, MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC, 
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80 GkSUR ARLE aR 
(he index Yetlects weekly Huctuetions in the .etio of deposits end notes to the total reserves of the 
Federal Reserve Banks The figure shown 1s not the ectuel ratio but is an index expressing the 


percentege which thet ratio bears to the average for the years 1923-1925 This information is 
compiled and published by the Federal Reserve Board 


BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 


JAN. FFB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNF JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEG 


This chart shows fluctuations in the number of business failures in the United States, reported by 
R. G, Dun & Company. 
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Public Utilities 


Radio Standards 
Rigidly Kept by 
National Bureau 


Calibrated Devices Available 
For Factory Reference 


And Frequencies Put on 
Air Once Each Month 


By E. L. Hall 
Radio Section, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 

Among the standards for electrical 
measurements which are maintained by 
the National Bureau of Standards are 
the standards of radio frequency. These 
standards are the basis of the mainte- 
nance of broadcasting stations upon 
their assigned frequencies. This applica- 
tion is but one of anumber of their uses. 

The purchase and exchange of various 
commodities can not be carried on with- 
out standards of weight and measure, 
and money standards. The need of a 
stand&rd for something like radio, which 
can not be seen, may not be so clear, In 

e case of radio it-happens that stand- 

ds are indispensable, for without them 
men talking and seeing by radio in one 
country would interfere with men simi 
larly engaged in another country, even 
though on the other side of the earth. 
While radio transmitting equipment at 
one place can interfere with radio re- 
ceiving equipment at such great distances, 
the need is even greater for shorter dis- 
tances. The question is not only of na- 
tional interest but of international im- 
portance. 

Standard Basis Maintained 


The standards of radio frequency are 
made available in two ways: First, by 
the testing of instruments sent to the 
Bureau’s laboratories in_ terms of these 
standards; second, by the broadcasting 
of frequencies of known value from a 
radio transmitting station located at the 
Bureau. 

The frequency standards submitted to 
the Bureau for test are known by various 
names, such as frequency meters, wave- 
meters, and piezo oscillators. The first 
two names are applied to the same in- 
strument, which usually consists essen- 
tially of a variable air condenser and a 
carefully constructed coil of wire, with 
an indicating device to determine when 
the instrument is in resonance with a 
radio-frequency current. The piezo oscil- 
lator is a more recent and more accurate 
device, the frequency of which is deter- 


mined primarily by the dimensions of a | 


small plate or disc cut from a quartz 
crystal. The quartz plate is associated 
with the circuits of a vacuum tube, form- 
ing a source of constant frequency. 


Calibrated Devices Available 


calibrated at the Bureau and then be set 
up in a testing laboratory and used as 
a reference standard of radio frequency. 
The Bureau has to limit the amount of 
such testing which it is called upon to 


u@pertake. . These radio tests. are. lim-.| 


it®d to special tests for the Government, 
tests of instruments which are in turn 
used as standards for testing consider- 
7 numbers of other instruments, tests 
of" importance to the Bureau as a matter 
of research, tests of piezo oscillators for 


transmitting’ stations, and a few other | 


tests for which special reasons arise. 
The Bureau does not, in general, make 
radio tests which can be obtained from 
commercial or other testing laboratories. 
The majority of radio tests made by the 
Bureau are upon frequency standerds in- 
tended for use in transmitting stations 
and testing laboratories or for manufac- 
turers’ standards. 


It is of importance that radio stations 
operate accurately upon their assigned 
frequencies, as otherwise one station in- 


sired signals. This difficulty is well 
known to all broadcast listeners. 
ever, it does not necessarily follow that 
the broadcast stations are not operating 
on their assigned frequencies when in- 
terference is obtained. 


Frequencies Are Broadcast ' 

It is of course essential that a radio 
testing laboratory have 
quency standards available in order that 
tests may be made for other parties. 
Manufacturers of radio equipment also 
must have suitable frequency standards 
so that their products may operate 
within the frequency tolerances re- 
quired. 

The second method by which the fre- 
quency standards are made available is 
by means of transmitted signals on pre- 
viously announced radio frequencies. The 
Bureau’s service of this kind began in 
1923; standard frequency signals were 
ce twice a month until July, 1926, 
when the transmissions were reduced to 
once a month. Eight frequencies are 

ransmitted on a specified night, usually 

bout the 20th of the month, beginning 
at 10 p. m. and closing at 11:32 p, m. 
These transmissions are announced in the 
newspapers and in technical magazines. 
Twenty-three different frequencies are 
transmitted in three groups. These fre- 
quencies extend from 550 to 7,600 kilo- 
cycles. These signals can, in general, 
be. received east of the Mississippi River, 
and are available to anyone cating to 
make use of them. The Bureau will fur- 
nish information as to how the signals 
may be used in checking frequency me- 
ters, piezo oscillators or other frequency 
measuring equipment. By means of these 
transmissions the national frequency 
standard is made available to a large 
number of persons who could not possibly 
be served by the limited laboratory fa- 
cilities and personnel at the Bureau, Ex- 
periments are now in progress to in- 
crease tue extent of the standard fre- 
. quency transmission service, 


Bay State Bill Proposes 
To Extend Old Age Relief 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Dec. 30. 


‘Under the ,provisions of a bill filed 
Dec. 24 with the legislature by Repre- 
sentative James E. Hagan of Somerville, 


assistance would be furnished, by direc- | Maintenance of way....... 
tion of the State Department of Public | Maintenance of equipment. . 


Welfare, to needy persons of 60 years 
of age or over. 


Mr, Hagen’s bill would reduce from! Taxes 


70 to 60 the minimum age limit for per- 


8 eligible to receive adequate assist-| Net after taxes, etc....... 
a under the Old Age Assistance Act} Net after rents... 
of F930. No other changes in the present | Aver, miles operated. ...++- 


la are proposed by the bill, 


suitable fre-| 


| 





|dustrial insurance, 


Policy Dividends 


Old Age Relief 


Receive Approval| Specifications in Utility Investigation 
Said to Be Based on Misconception 


Credits to Industrial Policy- 
holders of Metropolitan 
Sanctioned 


State of New York: 

New York, Dec. 30. 
The Acting Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Thomas F. Behan, has just ap- 
proved dividends exceeding $44,500,000 
declared by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Go. for its industrial policyholders. 
While the bulk of these dividends will go 
to industrial policyholders in the form 
of premium credits for periods ranging 
from. 7.to 26 weeks, there are included 
mortuary and maturity dividends on 
death claims occurring or endowments 
maturing in 1931, of from 2% to 25 per 


|cent of the face of the policy. 


Equalization dividends in connection 


with such payments are also provided by ; 


which the increased benefits under cer- 
tain tables of recent years are made 
retroactive to holders of industrial pol- 
icies of similar class but which were is- 
sued under earlier tables that afforded 
lesser benefits. 

Including the 1931 dividend declara- 
tion the Metropolitan will have paid or 
credited to its industrial policyholders 


more than $310,000,000 in dividends and} 


bonuses, it was stated. 


Nonmedical Policy 


On Monthly Basis 
Upheld in Nebraska 


Attorney General Rules Ex- 
amination Unnecessary If 
Annual Premium Is Pay- 
able in Installments 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Dec. 30. 
Attorney General C. A. Sorensen has 
given an opinion to the State Insurance 
Bureau holding that under the Nebraska 
law he believes an insurance company 
is forbidden to write a life insurance 
policy without medical examination ex- 
cept in groups of 100 or more; or in- 
in cases where the 
premiums are not required to be paid 
as often as once a month, but if the 
policy names a certain sum as an annual 
premium, but provides that a certain 
part of it shall be paid at least as often 


|as once a month, the law permits the 
| issuance of such a policy without medical 
| examination. ‘ 


Mr. Sorenson’s letter to B. B. Griffle, 


|Secretary of the Bureau, follows in full} 
Either of the above devices can be} 


text: “Can an annual premium policy, 
which provides for the collection of 
monthly instalments of such annual pre- 
mium, be written in this State without 
medical examination?” 

Section 7855, Gompiled Statutes, reads 
in part-as follows: 

No life insurance company organized un- 


der the laws of, or doing business in, this | 


State, shall enter into any contract of in- 
surance upon lives within this State, ex- 
cept in groups of one hundred or more, or 


industrial insurance, or when premiums are | 


payable monthly or oftener, without hav- 
ing previously made, or caused to be made, 
a prescribed medical examination of the 
insured by a legally qualified practicing 
physician. * * * 

I am of the opinion that the above- 


quoted provision forbids the writing of | 
life insurance, except in groups of 100) 


or more, or industrial insurance, in cases 


where the premiums are not required to} 
be vaid at least as often as once a month. 

If payment is required of a certain | 
part of the premium at least as often as, 
| once a month, I do not think a statement 


terfers with another causing difficulty at}in the policy that the annual premium 


the receiving station in getting the de-| 


was the aggregate amount of 12 monthly 


| premium payments would have any par-| 


How-| ticular significance. 


In other words, I am of the opinion 
that if the policy names a certain sum 
as an annual premium, but provides that 
a certain part of it shall be paid at least 
as often as once a month, the law permits 
the issue of such 
medical examination. 


Trade in Foreign Nations 


Stimulated by Holidays | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
improvement in business during the past 
week, but this was influenced consider- 
ably by the holiday trade. Colombian 
conditions are slightly improved, and 
holiday purchases have stimulated retail 
sales in Chile. However, Brazilian and 
Argentine business conditions continue 
uncertain, and in Peru and Uruguay, 
even the Christmas season failed to show 
any improvement. 

Fair holiday business has revived 6p- 
timism throughout Australia. In the 
Philippines, the volume of Christmas 
trade is 15 per cent below last year. 
Japanese business was gererally quiet, 
but business profits for 1930 were not so 
poor as had been anticipated. 


Insurance Case Again 
Before Supreme Court 


A petition for rehearing in the case of | 
Wall et al. v. Bankers Life Co., No. 25,| 


involving the right of assessment mem- 
bers of a life insurance company to have 
their rates based on a common death 
rate of both assessment and legal .re- 


serve members, has just been filed with | 


the Supreme Court of the United States. 
On Dec. 8 the Supreme Court had dis- 
missed the appeal for want of a sub- 
stantial Federal question. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and 


November 


1930 
Freight revenue ....-++++- 12,002,460 
Passenger revenue ....+..+.- 1,810,796 
Total oper. rev.. eeee 15,049,003 
1,719,225 
2,781,779 
Transportation expenses... 4,171,118 
Total expenses incl. other... 9,537,035 
Net from railroad......... 5,511,968 
. 1,432,896 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 1,934 
4,077,138 
4,211,738 
9,628.09 
63.4 


eeeeenee 


Operating ratio ..... 


seeee 


insurance without a} 


| 


14,906,585 
18,918,948 


11,746,762 


* 


* 


Judgment of State Commission Can Not Be Substituted for » 
That of Officers of Company, Respondents Assert in Answer 
Filed in New Hampshire Inquiry 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Dec. 30. 

The State’s specifications presented by 
Special Counsel Louis E. Wyman in the 
Public Service Commission’s investiga- 
tion of the New Hampshire Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. (V U. S. Daily, 2763:3) “are 
based upon a fundamental misconception 
of the regulatory powers of the Public 
Service Commission,” it is declared in 
the answer of the respondent. 

The filing of the answer brought to a 
close the taking of evidence, it was an- 
nounced by the chairman of the Com- 
mission, Mayland H. Morse. The Com- 
mission, however, will receive oral or 
written arguments on Feb. 2. 


The answer to the specifications, filed 
in the names of the New Hampshire Gas 
& Electric Co, and the Derry Electric 
Co., which are affiliated with the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric System, follows 
in full text: 


_ The specifications filed in this proceed- 
ing_are based upon a fundamental mis- 
conception of the regulatory powers of 
the Public Service Commission. 

The Public Service Commission was 
created in order to assure adequate serv- 
ice at reasonable rates. It is not the 
manager of the properties and cannot 
substitute its judgment for the judgment 
of officers and directors as to the manage- 
ment of the properties or the disburse- 
ments of its funds. This has been uni- 
formly held by previous commissions in 
this State and by commissions and courts 
in other States. 


Utility Entitled 
To Reasonable Return 


Under the constitutions of the State of 
New Hampshire and of the United States 
every public utility is entitled to a reason- 
able return on its property. This reason- 
| able return belongs to the security hold- 
ers. The State has no right or power to 

dictate to the security holders what they 

shall do with it. They may take it out as 
it is earned, in the form of interest or 
dividends. It then obviously becomes the 
private property of the security holders, 
and the State has no concern whatsoever 
with its use or disposition. 


This was recognized by the Public 
Service Commission of New Hampshire 
jin the matter of the application of the 
Derry Electric Company for authority to 
issue bonds decided Apr. 7, 1921. 
Commission then said: 

“It is proposed to have these bonds 
run 30 years, bear interest at 8 per cent 
and to put them out at 90. This would 
ordinarily be considered a high rate of 
interest to pay, but the management as- 
sures us that it is the best rate ob- 
taimable. Under the rules of procedure 
established by the Commission no spe- 
cial authority from the Commission to 
sell bonds for not less than 90 is neces- 
sary. 

“If the stockholders deem it wise to 
pay the bondholders a high rate of in- 
j terest, the public is not interested so 
long as the service is not impaired or 
the price of the service increased thereby. 
The property will be allowed to earn a 
fair return upon its fair value. This re- 
turn will be divided between the bond- 
holders and stockholders. 
rial to the public how this apportionment 
is made. So while the rate at which 
these bonds are to be put out would 
seem to be rather high, we find that 
the terms upon which they are to be is- 
sued is a financial and business matter 
which is peculiarly for the owners to de- 
cide without interference on the part of 
the Commission, inasmuch as the rates 
| and ‘service to the public will not be af- 
fected.” 8 N. H. P. S. R. 78, 80. 

Whether a_ particular 
should not be considered as a proper 





| 
j- 
| 





pense in determining the reasonableness 
of rates is an entirely different question. 
The fact that it may not be a proper 
capital charge or operating expense for 
rate making purposes does not mean 
|that it ‘s an improper expenditure. 
Stockholders may permit a return 
guaranteed to them by the Federal and 
| State constitutions to be expended as 
they see fit. It is their risk, not the 
|risk of the State or the consumer, 
whether in rate making the expenditure 
will be treated as a proper capital charge 
or operating expense or whether it will be 
charged to the surplus which belongs to 
them. The expenditure does not become 


est to the State or to customers unless 
it disenables the corporation from giving 
| adequate service at reasonable rates. 

There is no evidence whatsoever 
this proceeding that the service given 


that its rates are unreasonable. On the 


ableness of rates. 
for management and construction fees, 
advertising and 
been criticized in this proceeding. 


cized expenditures had not been made 
at all the reasonable return guaranteed 
by the Federal and State constitutions 
would not have been earned. New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., 10 N. 
H. P. S. R, 305, 329, 

With this preliminary statement we 
come to our answers to the specifications. 

1. We deny the charges in specification 
No. 1. The evidence is undisputed that 
the local utilities are rendering the best 
possible service at the lowest possible 
rates consistent with a fair return upon 








This! 


It is immate-| 


‘ | this constituted such a waiver. 
expenditure | 


capital charge or proper operating ex-! 


}and Walter v. 7 
| Fire Insurance Company, 120 Mich. 35. 





| subject to criticism as a matter of inter-| 


in| 
by the local utilities is inadequate or | 


contrary all of the evidence indicates | 
both adequacy of service and reason- | 
Certain expenditures | 
| hearing before the Deputy Commissioner 
interest charges have | 
Yet | 
the evidence shows that if these criti-| 





the properties invested in the enter- 
prise. 

2. The allegations in paragraph 2 of 
the specifications are denied. The speci- 
fications do not state any proposed reg- 
ulation within the jurisdiction of the 
Public Service Commission which has 
been made difficult. If there has been 
any difficulty whatsoever in making the 
investigation it has been solely because 
of Mr. Wyman’s insistence upon inves- 
tigating matters totally outside of the 
regulatory jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion. So-called “cloud of corporations” 
is a rhetorical expression which has 
no basis in fact. Outside of their con- 
trolling stockholders, the local utilities 


| had dealings with only four corporations, | 


each of which is engaged in specialized 
services which are of benefit to the local 
utilities. 

3. The allegations of paragraph 3 of 
the specifications are denied. The charge 
of a vague entity which operates the 
local utilities has no basis in fact. The 
identity-of the local companies as oper- 
ating utilities has been maintained (ex- 
cept as affected by the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings in the case of the Derry Elec- 
tric Company). 
& Electric Association is the controlling 
stockholder of the local utilities. As the 


controlling stockholder it has the right | 
to exercise control just as the controlling | 


stockholder of every corporation has the 
right to exercise control of that cor- 
poration. The ultimate beneficial owners 
of the shares of New England Gas & 
Electric Association are entitled to a 
voice in the management of the New 
England Gas & Electric Association 
and through it in the management of the 
local utilities. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that through control as a natural 
incident to stock ownership the ultimate 
stockholder becomes a utilitY operating 
in New Hampshire. 

The arrangements with the service 


companies are plainly stated in the con-| 


tracts which are in evidence-in this pro- 
ceeding. J. G. White Management Cor- 
poration and W. S. Barstow & Company, 


Inc., were engaged in rendering similar | 
services before they became affiliated | 
with the Associated Gas and Electric} 


System. 

4, The allegations of paragraph 4 of 
the specifications are denied. The charge 
that the open account created for the 
purpose of retiring the bonds of this 
company is in violation of the laws of 
New Hampshire with reference to the 
issue of securities is a question of law 
which we have expressed our willingness 
to submit to a decision by the courts of 
this State. The local companies have 


Se 
Lack of Notice of Injury. . 


Held to Release Insurer | 


[Continued from Page 6.) . 
Deputy Commissioner decided that it was 
due to a disease. 

While the facts of the case were de- 
termined from the evidence by the find- 
ing of the Commissioners, it is -possible 
that further evidence might have been 
discovered by a prompt and thorough 
investigation and possibly a different re- | 
sult reached. The provision in the policy | 
that the insurance company be notified | 
of the accident is an important one. 
With its corps of trained investigators | 
and attorneys, defendant might have | 
promptly investigated the accident and | 
claimant’s condition, and ascertained the | 
true facts. | 

The breach of the contract was a sub-| 
stantial one and it released defendant. | 





| Plaintiff, however, claims that defendant | 


waived this breach by continuing to de- | 
fend the case. We do not believe that | 
Our at- 
tention is called to the cases of Burnham 
v. Interstate Casualty Company, 117 
Mich, 142; Crystal Ice Company, Ltd., v. 
United Surety Company, 159 Mich. 102, 
Mutual City & Village 


The facts and conclusions in these cases 


|are so different that they are not even 


remotely applicable. 

Ingthe present case, defendant insur- 
ance company was directly responsible 
to the claimant both under its policy and 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. It was a defendant in 
the main case. Plaintiff’s assignor mis- 
led it by stating that it had just learned 
of the accident when as a matter of fact 
it had this knowledge of the accident 
many months before it notified defendant. 
When defendant was finally notified of 
the claim with the misleading informa- 
tion as to when plaintiff’s assignor 
learned of it, defendant promptly agreed 
that it would assume the defense of the 
claim, as it was bound to do under its 
policy. 

It, however, in turn notified plaintiff’s 
assignor that its attorneys could “sit in” 
the case. It is true that at the 


it learned for the first time that plain- 
tiff’s assignor had failed to give it 
prompt notice of the accident. As one 
of the defendants in the case, it ,was 


| bound to protect its rights. 


It, therefore, continued in the defense 
of the claim on appeal, but notified plain- 
tiff’s assignor to have its own attor- 
neys present. It could not withdraw and 
be released from further liability in pro- 
ceedings in which it was a party . de- 
fendant. It did not waive the breach 
by protecting its rights. The judge of 
the lower court so held and the judgment 
in favor of the defendant is affirmed 
with costs. 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


Eleven Months 
1930 1929 
130,323,127 154,723,092 
26,440,213 31,895,752 
172,090,726 206,235,788 
25,956,353 30,580,254 
34,337,985 37,322,757 
50,760,950 55,329,260 
120,285,674 132,236,746 
51,805,052 73,999,042 
15,324,563 17,311,199 

28,554 24,549 
36,451,935 56,663,294 
86,161,165 56,626,470 

9,629.78 9,663.47 
69.9 64.1 


1929 1930 


2,327,143 


2,607,580 
3,396,373 
4,962,308 


7,172,186 
1,099,714 
3,121 
6,069,351 
6,061,867 
9,663.22 
62.1 


November 


10,035,746 
2,252,771 
18,449,191 
1,694,386 
2,097,252 
4,889,164 
9,861,075 
3,588,116 
1,044,610 
3,522 
2,539,984 
2,122,731 
9,130.98 
73.3 


Southern Pacific Company 
Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 1 
12,935,382 129,054,138 154,025,701 
2,761,636 31,590,174 35,967,106 
17,404,682 175,820,946 209,985,954 
2,213,247 21,472,740 25,541,204 
8,107,542 29,100,802 33,351,197 
6,008,276 58,138,151 66,829,245 
12,714,152 123,116,624 141,528,921 
4,690,530 652,704,322 68,457,033 
1,389,095 14,304,014 17,253,265 
2,377 49,653 25,229 
8,299,058 38,350,655 51,178,539 
2,768,920 38,247,281 45,796,586 
9,130.02 9,125.33 9,059.14 
73.1 70.0 67.4 


The New England Gas} 


been advised by counsel and believe that 
this is not a violation of the laws of| 
|the State of New Hampshire. 

| The substitution of an 8 per cent in-| 
iterest charge for a 6 per cent interest 
charge was warranted by the change in| 
the financial structure of the company. 
'From the standpoint of the New Hamp- 
|shire Gas & Electric Company it was 
| desirable that its credit be improved 
| through the elimination of its mortgage) 
|debt. From the standpoint of the stock- 
{holders it was _ entirely immaterial | 
| whether the return guaranteed to them | 
| by the Federal and State Constitutions | 
|was taken out in the form of interest} 
or dividends. 

The premium on the redemption of | 
bonds was not an improper charge} 
|against the New Hampshire Gas & Elec- 
|tric Company nor has it been subse- 
quently admitted to be an improper 
charge. It was a proper charge to sur-, 
|plus, but since the same person or cor- 
| poration owned all of the stock and all 
|of the indebtedness it was immaterial 
|whether the premium was charged to 
;surplus or eliminated as a charge en- 
| tirely. 

5. The New Hampshire Gas & Electric 
Company has not acquired the stock of 
the Derry Company. The acquisition of 
its stock by the J. G. White Management 
Corporation and later by the New Eng- 
land Gas & Electric Association is not 
in violation of any law of the State of 
New Hampshire. 


Transfer of Properties 


Made Under Foreclosure 


The transfer of the physical properties 
of the Derry Company to the New Hamp- 
shire Gas & Electric Company was made 
by virtue of a sale under foreclosure by 
the trustee under the mortgage secur- 
ing its bonds. Whether such a transfer 
requires the approval of this Commis- 
sion is a question of law which we have 
expressed our willingness to submit to 
a decision by the courts of the State of 
New Hampshire. We have been advised 
by counsel and believe such approval is 
unnecessary. 

6. The allegations of paragraph 6 of 
the specifications are denied. The money 
jof the local utilities was not diverted 
|to the treasury of the Associated Gas 
and Electric Company through employes’ 
| subscriptions to stock. That money was 
| given by the local utilities to their em- 

It was invested by 


} 


|ployes as bonuses. 
the employes in stock of Associated Gas 
and Electric Company, One might say 
with as much justice that if a bonus 
paid an employe were put by him in a 
| Savings bank it would be diverted to 
the treasury of the savings bank. 

7, ,The allegations of paragraph 7 of 
|the Specifications are denied. The con- 
tracts are of benefit to the local utilities. 
| Under these contracts the local utilities 
| secure the services of large staffs of ex- 
perts with wide experience, which the 
local -utilities- could ‘not possibly afford 
|to employ, and gain the advantages of| 
the most favorable market conditions in 
any part of the country for the mate- 
rials and supplies which they require at 
quantity prices which the local utilities 


|headquarters in*Los Angeles, to sell 10,- 


CINDER 


3307) 


Insurance 


Revision of State 


Fire Law Urged 


West Virginia Marshal to Seek 
More Authority for 
Regulations 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, Dec. 30. 
A change in the new State fire code 
which now requires the exit doors of 
public buildings, except certain small 
schools anid country churches, to swing 
outward will be recommended to the 


State Legislature, the State Fire Marshal, | 


Go @ 
Dec. 29. 


He will. request that one and two | 
room schgolhouses and country churches| 
be included in the act and that he be! 
permitted to retain discretionary power 
in the enforcement of the act. His deci- | 


Stahlmann, declared orally 


opinion by Attorney General H. B. Lee, | 
in which it was stated that taking away | 
from the Fire Marshal his discretionary | 
power in enforcement was “unwise.” | 


California Insurance 
Groups Found to Hold 


Approved Investments 


None of Companies Affected 
By Defalcation by Gilbert 
Beesemeyer, Inquiry by 
State. Division Shows 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Dec. 30. 


An investigation conducted by the ex- 
amination -department of the State Di- 
vision of Insurance has disclosed that no 
California insurance company had _ in- 
vestments in certificates of building and 
loan associations in which Gilbert Beese- 
meyer was interested “which could in 
any way affect the stability of the com- 
pany.” 

Referring to Mr. Beesemeyer’s con- 
fessed defalcation, the Insurance Divi- 
sion reported to the recent meeting of 
the Governor’s Council that immediately 
after the defalcation became known, a 
check was made of the statements of 
various California insurance companies 
to ascertain whether or not they had 
investments in associations with which 
Mr. Beesemeyer was connected. Inquiry 
also was made to determine whether 
such investments had been made since 
the filing of the last statement of each 
company. In one instance it was found 
that Mr. Beesemeyer was a member of 
the board of directors of an insurance 
company. 

Eight company examinations were 
completed during the period from Nov. 
15 to Dec. 15, it was stated. Six ex- 
aminations are in progress and 10 are 
proposed for the near future. 

A permit was issued in connection 
with the organization of the Single 
Premium Accident Insurance Co., with 


000 shares of capital stock of a par value 
of $10 each, it was reported to the 
council. 

The Insurance Division also stated 
that the State Insurance Commissioner, 
E. Forrest Mitchell, had been appointed’ 
as ancillary receiver for California for 
the Home Accident Insurance Co. and 
the Home Fire Insurance Co., of Ar- 


could not themselves obtain. 
8. The allegations of paragraph 8 of 


the specifications are denied. 


In selling 


appliances the local companies are not 


acting as utilities. 


l Profits and losses on 
sales of appliances cannot be considered | 


in determining the adequacy or inade- 
In permittin® the sale 


quacy of rates. 


of appliances the local utilities are en-| 
gaged in increasing the consumption of|lished in New Hampshire as well as in 
electricity and under the arrangement! Massachusetts. The contribution of the 
in question are relieved from tying up|local utilities was not in excess of their 
any of their funds and are free from|fair proportion for the advertising done 


7,500,555 

659,521 
8,916,189 
1,106,001 
1,675,536 
3,319,662 
6,665,368 
2,250,821 

364,068 


1,883,302 
1,490,283 
7,449.37 


loss due to obsolescence and 
causes. ° 

9. The allegations of paragraph 9 of 
the specifications are denied. 

10, The allegations of paragraph 10 


other 


Is Permitted by 


To conduct a demonstration of police 
radio service of the type now being em- 
ployed by many cities in crime detection 
and criminal apprehension, the Federal 
Radio Commission has just granted to 
the DeForest Radio Company at Provi- 
dence, R. I., a 30-day police radio license. 


kilocycle short wave channel 
watts. 


The Commission at the same time an- 


with 50 


the full Commission when it convenes 
next month. 


|the Commission on Dee, 19: 


WRAX, Broadcasting Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., granted construction permit to 
install RCA maximum 250-w. DCC ° equip- 
ment. 

DeForest Radio Company, Providence, R. 


demonstration of police radio service. 
ke., 50 w., for 30 days, to be used for mak- 


service, 





Washington, D. C., granted modification of 
construction permit for extension of com- 


Expenses 


Missouri Pacific R. R. 
November Eleven Months 
930 1929 1930 1929 
9,470,595 93,133,745 
962,070 9,493,074 
11,359,343 112,027,523 
2,233,233 16,990,222 
1,553,432 19,717,700 
3,967,532 39,283,894 
8,450,390 . 83,088,453 
2,908,953 28,939,070 
431,827 4,993,963 

1,089 29,802 
2,476,037 23,915,305 
2,004,063 19,252,312 
7,452.12 7,451.29 
74.4 14.2 


11,961,971 


22,778,331 
21,040,546 
43,000,136 
94,877,976 
34,817,202 
5,852,473 
35,815 
29,928,964 
23,177,878 
7,458.78 
73.2 


8,451 


74.8 


‘Demonstration of Police Radio Unit 


DeForest Company Granted Temporary License; Other 
Decisions on Applications Announced 


The license is to operate on the 2,398 | 


nounced routine decisions on other pend- | 
ing cases, subject to the ratification of | 


0 These actions have been| 
taken since the last formal meeting of | 


I, granted construction permit for trans- | 
mitter to be installed in connection with) 
2,398 | 


ing a demonstration of emergency police | 


WPDW, Metropolitan Police Department, | 


106,227,841 | 
129,695,178 | 


kansas. 


of the specifications are denied. These 
allegations imply that the contribution 
of the local utilities for advertising was 
entirely without consideration or benefit 
to them. The fact is that a substantial 
part of the advertising was for the ben- 
efit of the local utilities and was pub- 





|for their benefit. 

| 11, The allegations in paragraph 11 
of the specifications are denied. These 
| : ° 
jallegations are completely disproved by 
ithe evidence. 


A 


Federal Commission 


pletion date of construction permit to Mar. | 


1, 1981. 

WOKO, H. E. Smith and R. M. Curtis, 
Hudson Valley Broadcasting Co., Albany, 
iN. Y., granted modification of construction 
permit to change transmitter location on 
construction permit from Hudson Avenue, 
North and Beaver Street, Albany, to east 
side of Albany,-Troy Road, opposite Mid- 
City Amusement Park Menands, Albany. 
|Granted voluntary assignment of license to 
WOKO, Ine. 

WSTP, National Battery Broadcasting 
Co, St. Paul, Minn., granted modification 
of construction permit for extension of 
completion date of construction permit to 
Mar. 20, 1931. 

WFBR, Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., Balti- 
more, Ma. granted license to cover con- 
|struction pezg=mit, 1,270 ke, 500 w., unlim- 
jited time. 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
Inc, N. Y., granted license to covey con- 
struction permit, 570 kc., 500 w., shares with 
WNYC. Also granted authority to operate 
an auxiliary transmitter at same location. 

WDRC, The Doolittle Radio Corp., Hart- 
ford, Conn., granted license to cover con- 
struction permit, 1,330 kc., 500 w., unlimited 
time. 

DeForest Radio Company, Providence, R. 
I, granted licensé to cover construction 


Licensing Order 


u" 


For Broadcasting | 
Units Explained 


Radio Commission Says New 
Regulations Are Meant to 
Secure Efficient Use of: 
Power Assignments 


[Continued from Page 9.1 
the antenna system without the author-' 
ity of the Commission.’ 

“Several stations have applied for per- 
mission to rate transmitter power on 
this basis which involves the measure- 
ment of the resistance of the antenna, 


|sion to request the changes followed an! The Commission has not adopted a stand- 


ard method of making antenna resist-' 
ance measurements and measurements, 
by any standard method will be approved 
provided full description of the proce-! 
dure used, accuracy of instruments and 
qualifications of th>2 person or persons 
conducting ‘the measurements are given. 

“The resistance variation method and 
substitution method are acceptable 
mehods for measuring the total antenna 
resistance and the following general in- 
structions are given as a guide. 

“The apparatus required is as follows: 
a) Radio frequency generator to cover 


|the frequency range necessary, power 


50 watts. (b) Wavemeter for broadcast- 
ing frequency, accuracy .25 per cent. 
(c) Decade resistor having steps of 
units, tens and hundreds ohms resistance,, 
or equivalent, accuracy 1 per cent. 
(d) Radio frequency galvanometer or, 
milliameter of approved type, accuracy 
2° per cent. (e) Approved tuning con- 
denser of approximately .001 mfd. ca- 
pacity and tuning inductance of approxie 
mately 60 mh. 
Dissipation of Power 

“The broadcast transmitter is not usu- 
ally satisfactory for use as the source 
of radio frequencies. The maximum 
power dissipated in the antenna while 
making measurements should not be over 
10 per cent of the power available from 
the radio frequency generator. 

“An accurate value of the antenna re- 
sistance can only be, made by taking a 
series of measurements each for a dif-; 
ference frequency. From 10 to 12 re- 
sistance measurements covering a band) 
50 to 60 kilocycles wide with the operat- 
ing frequency near the middle of the 
band must be made to give data from 
which accurate results may be obtained, 
The values measured should be plotted 
with frequency as abscissa and resist- 
ance in ohms as ordinate and a smooth 
curve drawn. The point on the ordinate’ 
where this curve intersects the operating, 
frequency gives the value of the antenna: 
resistance: 

“To comply with the provisions of Gen- 
eral Order No. 91, the following data 
should te submitted to the Commission 
in affidavit form: 1, complete data taken; 
2, the graph drawn; 3, description of 
method used to take readings; 4, manue 
facturer’s name of each calibrated instru-' 
ment used and manufacturer’s rated ac- 
curacy; 5, accuracy, date and by whom 
each instrument was last calibrated; 6, 
antenna ammeter, manufacturer’s name 
and type, maximum scale reading. 

“Reference for procedure: Manual of 
Radio Telegraphy and Telephony, pub- 
lished by the United States Naval Insti- 
tute, Annapolis, Md., Measurement No, 
7 and 8, pages 620 and 627. The New 
Radio Manual, George E. Sterling, pub- 
lished by the D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. An- 
tenna resistance measurements, page 
199. Radio Instruments and Measure- 
ments, Bureau of Standards Circular No, 
74, pages 81 and 177-187. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 60 
cents per copy.” 

Stations which elect to measure power 
by antenna resistance and current values 
or by field intensity measurements are 
not authorized to operate in accordance’ 
with such measurements until the re- 
quired data has been accepted and ap- 
proved by the Commission. If and when 
such values are approved by the Com- 
mission, a modified license will be ise 
sued specifying the antenna resistance, 
antenna current and essential descrip- 
tion of the antenna system. 

If there is a question concerning the 
modulation capability of a broadcasting 
station and if such station, after Jan. 
31, 1931, does not elect to determine op¢ 
erating power and percentage of mod« 
ulation by antenna resistance measure- 
ments and oscillograms, the licensed 
power of the station will be reduced 
sufficiently to insure a modulation of 
more than 75 per cent on peaks with 
not over 10 per cent combined audio 
harmonics. 


Wr 


and recrossed 


mostly White 
Star" 


Gratifying—the number of business 
men who travel regularly via White 
Star on their trips to Europe. Must be 
something about the ships and service 
that makes a strong appeal. 


Leave New York on a week-end ... 





|permit, 2,398 ke., 50‘w. for a period of 30 
days, to be used for making a demonstra- 
tion of emergency police service. 

KTHS, Chamber of Commerce, Hot 
Springs, Ark., granted authority to operate 
on 970 ke. on Jan, 1, 19381, beginning such 
operation at 3:30 p. m., Central Standard 
Time, in order to broadcast football game. 

WICC, Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 
Bridgeport, Conn., granted authority to op- 
erate until 7:15 p, m, Saturday, Dee. 27. 

KGJX, Police Department, Pasadena, 
Calif. granted reassignment of 1,712 ke. 
Authority is granted conditioned on the 
|immediate filing of a proper application for 
jmodification of construction permit by the 
jliceensee to change from the frequency of 
| 2,458 ke. to 1,712 ke. which application for 
modification shall contain the waiver re- 
\quired by law as to the use of any fre- 





keep London or Paris appointments 
the following week-end. Work on the 
ship, if you wish. Conference rooms— 
secretaries —radio service— telephone 
service ship to shore. 


Very popular with executives is White 
Star’s “Magnificent Trio” — Majestic, 
Olympic, Homeric. And these are only 
three of the famous White Star, Red 
Star and Atlantic Transport liners that 
sail regularly between America and 
Effrope. 


*Quoted from an executive's letter to us, 


R. M. Hicks, Mgr., 1419 G St., N. W., Wash: 


ington, D. C., or any authorized agent 





quency by the licensee. All other terms of 
license to remain the same. 

Neal Jones, Seattle Star, Seattle, Wash., 
|modification of. special‘ authority granted 
|Dec. 16, 1930, 1,592 ke, other provisions 
of present authorization to remain the 
same, 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
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State Finance 
‘Land Banks Said to Be Expanding 


b 


Their Credit on Farm Mortgages, 


; Economist for Federal Loan Board Declares 
Other Sources of Credit Are Being Dis- 
placed; Fewer Foreclosures Made 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


mortgage credit systems in the world.” 

Mr, Engberg’s address follows in full 

text: 
. The Federal farm loan system _in- 
cludes two types of banks engaged jin 
the making of long-term loans secured 
by first mortgages on farm lands. The 
12 Federal land banks, together with the 
4,656 national farm loan associations, 
constitute one system. The other group 
consists of 52 joint stock land banks, | 
three of which are in the hands of re- 
Ceivers and one in voluntary liquidation. | 

While there have been significant and/| 
interesting developments in each of these | 
groups during the past few years, it| 
would be impossible to bring within the| 
confines of a single paper an adequate | 
discussion of them all. In view of the 
facts that the Federal land bank sys- 

« tem is not only larger and more compre- 
hensive in its set-up but is also closing 
a considerably larger volume of loans 
currently than the joint stock land 
banks, the discussion has been limited 
to that system although occasional 
reference will be made to the joint stock 
land banks. 

Except for the temporary recession 
during 1920-21 when the constitutionality 
of the law was being tested, the loan-| 
ing operations of the Federal land banks 
expanded rapidly following their organ- 
ization in 1917. By Jan. 1, 1920, they | 
had $294,000,000 of loans on their books, | 
which constituted 3.7 per cent of the esti- 
mated total form mortgage debt in the 
United States. Five years later this 
volume had reached $928,000,000, or 9.9 
“per cent of the total debt, and by Jan. 
1, 1928, the latest date for which a De- 
partment of Agriculture estimate of the | 
total debt is available, the volume of | 
loans aggregated $1,156,000,000, or 12.2 
per cent of the total debt. Loans of joint | 
stock land banks also expanded rapidly, | 
attaining an outstanding total of $670,- 
000.000 on the latter date, or 7.1 per cent | 
of the total debt. The loans of both) 
Federal and joint stock land banks thus 
represented 19.3 per cent of the total 
oo farm mortgage debt on Jan. 
, 1928. 


Advance Shown in Loans 
Of Federal Land Banks 


Although, as will be discussed more 
fully later the volume of new loans 
granted has declined substantially jin 
recent years, the total loans of Federal 
land banks outstandirig on Sept. 30, 
19380, nevertheless showed an advance 
of $34,000,000 over the 1928 figure, 
thereby bringing the total in force to 
$1,190,000,000. The total amount of 
loans reported closed by Federal and 
joint stock lands banks since they were 
organized to Nov. 30, 1930, has 
amounted to approximately $2,500,000.- 
000, of which $1,600,000,000 was closed 
by the Federal land banks. 

The total credit granted by these re- 
latively new institutions is a very sub- 
stantial sum, especially when it is re- 
called that the total farm mortgage debt 
of the country is less than four times 
that amount. In view of this fact, and 
that the total mortgage debt of farmers 
has expanded rapidly since the entry of 
these loaning agencies into the field, it 
may appear that the effort of the estab- 
lishment of the system was to give 
farmers too much credit and to make it 
easier for them to get further into debt. 
It may be of interest therefore to in- 
quire briefly into the extent to which 
the loans of Federal as well as joint 
stock land Banks may have contributed 
to the enlargement of that debt. 


Increase in Farm Debt 
Estimated From 1920 to 1928 


In considering this question we need 
to know first, the magnitude of the in- 
crease of the indebtedness, and second, 
what part of the loans of the land banks 
was merely a replacement or refunding 
of existing loans and what portion repre- 
sented what may be termed “new debt.” 
There are no satisfactory estimates of 
the total debt at the time the first of the 
banks were organized in 1917. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates, however, 
indicate that from Jan, 1, 1920, to Jan. 
1, 1928, there was an increase in the 
total debt from $7,858,000,000 to $9,469.- 
000,000 or a net addition of $1,611,000,- 
000. During the same period the Fed- 
eral land banks loaned approximately $1,- 
400.000,000 in the continental United 
States, and the joint stock land banks 
loaned $700,000,000, or a total of $2,- 
100.000,000. 

The applications of the borrowers, 
however, indicate that about 72 per cent 
of this total, or $1,530,000,000, was used 
for. the purpose of refunding existing 
mortgages. The balance, or approxi- 
mately $670,000,0'0, represents loans 
which were not specifically designated 
by applicants for this purpose. The 
available information, however, indicates 
that $220,000,000 of the latter amount 
was used for refunding debts other than 
those secured by farm mortgages and 
consequently does not represent new in- 
debtedness but rather the conversion of 
existing miscellaneous debt to mortgage 
loans. The balance of the loans closed 
by Federal and joint stock land banks 
during this period were used about as 
follows: 

Canital stock in national farm loan 
associstions or Federal land banks, $70.- 
000,000; purchase of livestock, fertiljzer 
equinment, £40,000,000; erection of 
buildings. malting other permanent jm- 
provements, $80,000,000; purchase of 
land, $160,000,000; total, $350,000,000. 


Purchase of Land Includes 


Refunding of Existing Loans 
The first three items, aggregati 
$190,000,000, probably can oe meoatank 
as definite additions to the farm mort- 
gage debt of the country. The, last one, 
however, requires special consideration. 
A portion of the loan proceeds used for 
the purchase of lands undoubtedly rep- 
resents the refunding of existing loans. 
A considerable number of lands pur- 
chased may have had mortgages on them 
‘and the cash obtained from the pur- 
chaser was used in part to retire the 
mortgages, We have no basis for esti- 
mating what portion of the loan pro- 

ceeds was used in this manner. 

It appears, therefore, that of the in- 
crease of $1,611,000,000 in the total farm 
mortgage debt from 1920 to 1927. inelu- 
sive, some amount less than $350,000,000, 
or 22 per cent, is represented by loans 
of Federal and joint stock land banks. 


In other words, an increase of over $1,- 
261,000,000 in the total debt arose from 
borrowings from sources of credit other 
than the newly organized land banks dur- 
ing the period under consideration. The 
conclusion seems justified, therefore, that 
the expansion of thé indebtedness was 
a consequence of current economic condi- 
tions, rather than the introduction of a 
new mortgage credit system. 


We do not know all of the reasons 
why it was necessary or desirable for 
farmers to borrow additional funds se-| 
cured by first mortgages during this pe-| 
riod. It should be recalled, however, that | 
in some of the years but more particu-| 
larly in 1920 and 1921 the trend of com-| 
modity prices was downward. Under! 
such circumstances farmers found it diffi- 
cult to liquidate short-term borrowings | 
made at the beginning of the crop sea-| 


|son from the harvest returns several | 


months later, and which were consider- | 
ably less than was anticipated when the 
loan was made. 

The commercial banks which made the | 
advances in many instances acquired | 
farm mortgages as security for such} 
loans. Naturally, these banks desired to 
have such mortgages refunded as soon 
as possible and as a result a large! 
amount of the loans of the Federal and | 
joint stock land banks refunded mort-} 
gages held by commercial banks. As far 
as the other refunding loans were con- | 
cerned, the advantages offered by the) 
new institutions in the form of lower | 
interest rates and longer terms on an 
amortization basis induced many farmers 
to refinance existing mortgages on the 
new basis. 

There are, on the other hand, certain 
facts which indicate that these banks 
have been and are elements in the situa- 
tion tending to facilitate a reduction | 
of the total debt. It should be recalled | 
that prior to the advent of the farm 
loan system farm mortgage loans gen- | 
erally were made for relatively short | 
periods such as five or three years and | 
in some cases even one year. There was} 
no systematic effort to make reductions 
in the debt and the loans usually were 


|renewed at the expiration of the term 


for the same or larger amounts. 

Under the terms of the farm loan act, 
all of the loans of the Federal and joint 
stock land banks, however, call for an- 
nual or semiannual payments, which 
cover not only the accrued interest but 
an amount to apply on principal which 
will retire the loan within the term | 
agreed upon, which may not be less than 
five years nor more than 40 years. Un- 
der this amortization basis borrowers 
are constantly reducing the principal of 
their loans. 


Other Loaning Agencies 


Adopt Amortization Feature 


Loans made between 1917 and 1920, 
for example, now have been reduced by | 
13 to 18 per cent if the installments have | 
been paid regularly. The average reduc- | 
tion of all Federal land bank loans re- 
maining on the books is aproximately | 
85 per cent. In addition about 16 per 
cent of the total loans placed on the 
books have been paid in full or replaced | 
by other notes to the same bank. | 

Field reports indicate that a number 
of the life inscrance companies also are 
offering loans with the amortization fea- 
ture. It would seem, therefore, that the | 
introduction of a systematic plan for 
making payments on the principal of 
mortgages and the competitive influ- | 
ence of this amortization plan on the 
type of loans offered by other loaning 
agencies is an important factor operat- 
ing to prevent further expansion of the 
debt and to even reduce it. 

As indicated earlier in this paper, the 
volume of new loans closed by the Fed- 
eral land banks has declined sharply in 
recent years. The peak in new. loans 
was reached in 1922, when $224,300,- 
000 were put on the books. Although 
the volume of loans closed declined in 
subsequent years, they still continued 
to exceed the total of loans removed en- 
tirely and the amortization payments 
made on principal until about the middle 
of 1929. Since the latter date, reduc- 
tions have exceeded new business so 
that there has been a decline in the net 
amount outstanding from $1,205,882,-/ 
000 on June 30, 1929, to. $1,191,705,- 
000 on Sept. 30, 1930, or $14,177,000. 


Reasons Suggested for 


Decline in New Loans 

A number of reasons may be sug- 
gested for this decline. The trend of 
closings parallels closely the trend in ap- 
plications forwarded to the banks by 
the national farm loan associations and 
we, therefore, may consider the reasons 
for the decline in the volume of applica- 
tions. This decline is attributed in part 
to a greater appreciation of their re- 
sponsibility on the part of the asso- 
ciations, 

The increases in the foreclosures and | 
the realization of what the consequent 
losses may mean to the condition of the 
associations and value of their stock, | 
has had a sobering effect on their stock- 
holders and directors. The decline’ in} 
land values also has reduced the amounts 
which the associations can recommend 
and the banks can loan under the law. 
The decline in applications, however, re- 
flects, in part, a genuine diminution in! 
the demand for this kind of credit. | 

In view of the large volume already 
refunded, the more urgent requirement | 
for funds for this purpose has largely | 
been met, This is particularly true of | 
loans held by commercial banks which} 
are eligible under the law and which} 
represent. desirable risks, The diminu- | 
tion in the volume of farm sales and 
the fact that a large part of the volun- 
tary sales are made by involuntary own- 
ers who accept a first mortgage as a 
part of the consideration are additional | 
factors in the smaller amount of appli-| 
cations received. 


Insurance Companies | 


Closest Competitors 


In view of the reduced yolume of loans | 
granted, the need of the Federal land 
banks for new funds has been materially 
less. From November, 1928, to Novem- 
ber, 1930, there was no public offering 
of bonds, the few sales made represent- 
ing largely short-term financing. Most 
of the requirements for loan funds have 
been met from monies available from 
amortization and other payments on 
loans, cash received on real estate sales, 
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The State of New York: New York, Dec. 30 


° . “ 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has 
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NYC&H R Lake Sh col 3%4s 98 abedeg 
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New York Market Quotations 
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100% 
1044 
101 
107 

9714 
95 
93% 
111 
9445 
98 
100 
10116 
107 
101 
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95% 
851g 
107 
9814 
81 1g 
101% 
97% 
104 
10414 
9314 
83 
95 
102% 
111 
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104% 
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108 
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95 
94 
113 
9414 
98 
100% 
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107 
101 
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95% 
86 
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84 
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9314 
85 
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991, 
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96% 
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76% 
8415 
905g 
9346 
98% 
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115 
104% 
100 
10214 
94% 
95 
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107 
1057 
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103% 
10058 
10914 
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9715 
96% 
105% 
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98% 
9514 
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9712 
101 
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10044 
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101% 
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and other sources. 


| NYC&H R Mich Cen col 34s 98 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg)’31 
| NYC&StLRR r m 514sB’75(nCo) 
| NYC&StLRR r m4%sC’78(n Co) 
NY Conn RR Ist 4%s A ’58.... 
| NY Conn RR Ist 5s B ’53 


NY Ont & W Ry r 4s ’92.... 
NY Tel ist & gen 4%s ’39.... 
"49 SF 


| N & W RR Ist cons 4s ’96 

N & W Ry Div Ist&gen 4s '44 

| Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.... 
N P Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047.. 

| N P Ry r & imp 4s A 2047.... 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047.... 

| N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A '41... df 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B ’41.... 


| Ohio River RR gen 5s 37 


PacG& Eg &risA 742 


Penn RR gen ibs B ’68 
Penn RR secured 614s 


Pere Marq Ry Ist 434s C 80 
Phil El ist & r 4%s ’67 SF. 


PCC&StL RR gen gu ds A 70 


PSE &G of N J Iist&r 5s ’65 
PSE&G of N J Ist&r 44s ’67 

i; PSE&GofN J Iist&r 4\%s "70 
Read gen & r 4%s A '97 


Rk Is Ark&Lou RR Ist 414s 734 


StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A 50 
StL S F Ry Pr L is B ’50 
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So Bell T & T 1st 5s ’41 SF.. 
So Pac conv(expd)deb 5s ’34.. 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s ’68 
S Pac 40 yr Ser ’29(ww)4%s ’69 
| S Pace Ore Lines Ist 4%4s A "77 
S Pae San F Term 4s ’56 
| S Pae RR Ist r gu 4s ’55.. 
| ee 


So Ry dev & gen 6% 


| SW Bell T 1st & r 5s "54 

| Tenn E P ist & r 6s ’47 SF 
| TerRR AsStLg&r4s ’5: 
| Texar&FtSmRy Ist gu 512sA’50 


TInion El L&P Mo r&ext 5s "3: 
Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s ’4 
Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 d Ju 
Un Pac RRist&r5s2008 d Ju 1 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4%s ’67 

Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68 


Wabash RR r & gen 5%4s A 7 
5s B ’76.. 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s D ’80.. 
West El deb 5s '44........ 
West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52 

| West Mary RR Iist&r 5%sA’77 
| W Penn Pow ist 5s A 46 


| W Penn Pow ist 5s G 56 


W Shore R Rist 4s 2361 
| W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361.... 


1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 314s ’47 abedefg 51 


S of A Treas 3%s ’56 
U S of A Treas 33¢s °47 


Banking Systems | 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
au For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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The most important;is the operation and sale of properties, more comparable with those of the Fed- 


of the sources just named are the amor-| acquired as a consequence of loans pre-| eral land banks. 


ization and other payments on loans 
which now aggregate nearly $50,000,000 
annually. The banks report that they 
haye ample funds to handle all eligible | 
loans applied for which, in their opinion, | 
warrant approval. 

The available information does not in- | 
dicate the total amount of farm mortgage | 
loans being made currently by all classes | 
of loaning institutions in the field. Such 
facts and reports as we have, however, 
lead to the belief that the loans now 
being closed by the Federal land. banks 
constitute a very substantial proportion 
of all farm mortgage credit being ex- 
tended. 


The 


information available indicates 


|further that except in States such as 
| Minnesota and North Dakota, which have 


set up special farm mortgage credit ma- 
chinery, life insurance companies now, as 
in the past, constitute the most important | 
competitor of the land banks. These 
companies seem to be making decidedly 
fewer loans than formerly. The reports 
indicate that they are more selective in 
the territory in which loans are made 


and in.the farms securing them; that a! 


large volume of the loans consists of | 
renewals; that every effort is made to 
make the renewal at a reduced amount; | 
and that, in the case of new loans, the 
amounts loaned per acre are substantially | 
less than in former years. 


Decline in Loans by 


Insurance Companies 

Many of the new contracts also are 
for a longer term, such as 15 to 30 
years, and call for amortization pay- 
ments which will retire the principal dur- 
ing the term agreed on. The outstand- 
ing loans of insurance companies fur- 
thermore seem to be declining quite 
rapidly. If the 40 companies reporting 
to the Department of Commerce are rep- 
resentative of all life insurance com- 
panies, this decline has amounted to 1.8 
percent in the 12 months ended Aug. 31, | 
1930. The net outstanding loans of the 
12 Federal land banks, on the other hand, 
declined less than 1.1 per cent during the 
same pvriod, in spite of the fact that 
borrowers made regular payments on the 
principal of the loans. These facts, to- 
gether with the field reports received 
indicate that, in relation to the life in- 
surance companies, the Federal land 


|banks are increasing ir importance as a 


sovree of farm mortgage credit. 

It appears further that many com- 
mercial banks and farm mortgage com- 
panies have withdrawn from the busi- 
ness of making loans on farm lands. In 
only a few localities are these institu- 
tions making loans. Commercial and 
savings banks’ in New England appar- 
ently are still closing a few loans. In 
other parts of the country, however, the 


| substantial discounts. 


|Land Banks Indicated 


viously made. In many instances, of | 
course, they accept notes secured by first 
mortgages and other liens as part of | 
the consideration in the sales they make. | 
a wie 
Diminution of Loans 
From Other Sources 


The volume of loans closed by joint | 
stock land banks also has been sharply | 
reduced. This decline has arisen from | 
the difficulty which the banks have had | 
in marketing their bonds on a satisfac- 
tory basis, which has resulted ine part | 
from ‘the general conditions in the money 
market, and in part from the impair-| 
ment in public confidence in joint stock | 
land bank bonds because of the fact that | 
three of the banks have been placed in|! 
the hands of receivers. 

In addition, some of the banks which | 
have been faced with difficult problems 
have been devoting their energies to the 
improvement of their condition rather 
than undertaking to increase the volume 
of their loans. The law authorizes the! 
| banks to purchase their bonds for their 
own account, and provides that when 
amortization and other payments on the 
principal of pledged mortgages are used 
for this purpose the bonds shall be pur- | 
chased at or below par. Accordingly, a 
number of the banks have used available 
funds for purchasing their own bonds| 
which were offered on the market at'| 





No data are available regarding the 
amount of mortgage credit being fur- | 
nished by individuals. It seems probable, | 
however, that the same forces and condi- | 
tions which have brought about a diminv- | 
tion in the loans made by institutions | 
have resulted in a similar decrease in the 
loans from this source. 


| Cl 


As indicated above, there was no pub- 


lic offering of Federal land bank bonds | 


from November, 1928, to November, 1930. 


Aside from funds obtained from amorti- | 


zation and other payments by borrowers 
on loans, cash received on real estate 


sales, and similar sources, the cash re- | 


quirements of the banks were met 


largely by short-term borrowings, prin- | 


pally from the Federal reserve banks. 
marketing a new issue very difficult. 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.] 
Probable Trade Confusion 
Bars Registry of Mark 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


iion as to whether or not goods are of | 
The law | 


the same descriptive properties. 
appears to be that where the goods of 
one party as offered for sale under his 
trade mark, bear such relation to the 


| goods of another party having the same 


or similar trade mark as to be likely to 
cause confusion or mistake in the mind 


|of the public as to the origin or owner- 


ship of the goods, the goods of both 
parties belong to the same class and 
have the same descriptive properties 
within the meaning and spirit of section 


.5 of the Trade Mark Act of Feb. 20, 


1905. And in considering this question 
greater weight should be given to the 
mark than to the goods, the mark being 
the commercial signature of the manu- 
facturer or owner of the goods, and all 
reasonable doubts should be resolved in 
favor of the party first to adopt and use 


| the mark. 


Importance of Federal 


Such information and reports that we 


|have at hand, therefore, indicate that 
although the volume of loans granted 
|by the Federal land banks has declined 
| in the last few years, for the reasons pre- 
| viously discussed, the decline in the vol- 
|/ume extended by other lenders appar- 
‘ently has been still greater, with the| 
| consequence that these banks now consti- | 
|tute one of the most important sources 
of new farm mortgage credit. This is 
particular], true in some areas where 
| the life insurance companies are not 
| making loans and where no special credit 
|institutions have been provided by the 
State government. 

The loans granted now by commercial 
banks in many parts of the South and Far |} 
West carry interest rates of 6 to as) 
high as 10 per cent and in addition there | 
| may be substantial commissions. In the! 
more competitive sections of the upper) 





| present principal farm mortgage activity | Mississippi Valley, the interest rates | 
lof these banks and mortgage companies! charged by life insurance companies are 


The applicant refers to a number of 
prior registrations of the word “Iris” in 
its effort to show that, should the op- 
poser’s position be sustained, the regis- 
trations, numbers 133411, 148577, 173286 
and 253936, would become null and void 
by reason of the prior registration No. 
58864, and that a cloud would be cast 
upon the following registrations: Num- 
bers 58587, 77374, 180719, 191014, 237- 
167 and 261206. 

The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, how- 
ever, has held that in opposition proceed- 
ings prior registrations may not be con- 
sidered (MacEachen vy. Tar Products Cor- 
poration, 398 O. G. 542, 41 F. (2d) 295) 
except to show that the marks employed 
have become public preperty (Lever 
Bros. Co. v. Riodela Chemical Co., 398 
er’ 356, 41 F. (2d) 408, 20 T. M. Rep. 

The other questions raised by the argu- 
ments are not regarded as controlling of 
the question in issue. 

The marks being confusingly similar 
to each other, and the goods of both 


zl | 

cl w 
| Washington & Columbia River—tst 4s, 1935. | 
| Washington Terminal Company—lst 3's, 


101.26 | 


NTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
oUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Here, BrinG 
States DAILY 


Security Issues 


Securities Eligible 


for Investment 


By New York Banks Are Announced 


State Superintendent of Banks Revises List of 


‘Issues; Trustees Not Relieved of Duty 
Of Making Own Inquiries 


(Publication of the official list of 
securities considered legal invest- 
ments for savings banks in the State 
of New York, as of Dec. 1, 1930, was 
begun in the issue of Dec. 30.) The 
list was made public by the State 
Superintendent of Banks, Joseph A. 
Broderick. It proceeds as follows: 

Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific 
Railroad of New Orleans—ist 5'%s, 1964, 
Series A. 

er Canada Southern & Detroit—ist 4s, 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western—ist 4s, 1950. 

Toledo, 
4s, 1931, Series A; Ist 4%s, 1938, Se- 
ries B; Ist 4s, 1942, Series C. 

Union Pacific—ist railroad and land grant 
4s, 1947; 1st lien and ref. 4s, 2008; 


1967; 40-year gold 4s, 1968. 


, | United New Jersey Railroad & Canal—Gen. 
3%s, 1951; gen. 414s, 1973; gen. 4s, 1944; | 


gen. 4s, 1948, 

Utah & Northern—lst ext. 4s, 1933. 

Vandalia Railroad—Cons. 4s, 1955, Series A; 
cons. 4s, 1957, Series B. 

Virginia Air Line—1st 5s, 1952. 

Virginian Railway—ist 5s, 1962, Series A; 
1st 4%4s, 1962, Series B; equipment trust 
5s, D, due to May, 1938; equipment trust 
414s, E, due to July, 1940. 

Wabash Railroad—1st 5s, 1939; 2d 5s, 1939; 
Ist 4s, 1939; Des Moines Division Ist 5s, 
1941; 
344s, 1941; Omaha Division Ist 4s, 1941; 
Toledo & Chicago Division, Ist 4s, 1954; 
Terminal ref. and gen. 51s, 1975, Series 





A; ref. and gen. 5s, 1976, Series’ B; ref. | 


and gen. 414s, 1978, Series C; ref. and 
gen. 5s, 1980, Series D. These equipment 
trusts, 5s, 1922, due to August, 1937; 514s, 
C, due te July 1, 1938; 5s, E, due to Dec. 


1, 1939; 414s, F, due to Dec. 1, 1940; 414s, | 


G, due to Apr. 1, 1942; 4%%s, H, due to 
Feb. 1, 1944, 
arren Railroad—tist ref. 312s, 2000. 


1945; Ist 4s, 1945. 
Washington & Vandemere— lst 414s, 1947. 


, | West Jersey & Seashore—lst cons. 4s, 1936; 


Ist cons. 3%s, 1936, Series B and C; Ist 
cons. 4s, 1936, Series D, E and F. 


, | West Shore—Ist 4s, 2361. 


West Virginia & Pittsburgh—Ist 4s, 1990. 
Western Fruit Express—Equipment trust 
444s, D, due to June, 1944. 


| Western Pocahontas Corporation—Ist 4%4s 


’ 


1945, P. M.; 1st ext. 444s, 1945, No. 1; 1st} 


| 

| ext. 414s, 1946, No. 2. 

| Wheeling Terminal Railway—1st 4s, 1940. 

Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad—ist and 
imp. 5s, 1947, Series A. 

Williams Valley Railroad—lst 4s, 1938. 

| Wilmar & Sioux Falls Railway——ist 5s, 1938. 


1947, 
5s, 1932. 


& Weldon Railroad—Gen. 4s, 
5s, 1932. s 


1977; gen. 
| Wilmington 
1935; gen. 


’ | Winston-Salem Southbound Railway—Ist 4s, 


1960. 

Winston-Salem Terminal Company—Ist 5s, 
1966. 

Subdivision 12—Certain bonds of corpo- 
rations engaged in the business of sup- 
plying electrical energy or artificial 





Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
|in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
as follows: 1922, $33,500.75. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
exclusion from the income reported in 
the return of a certain amount included 
therein which, after a field investigation 
and conferences held in the Bureau, is 
determined to represent income taxable 
in the preceding year. Accordingly, an 
adjustment has been made eliminating 
such amount from the gross income of 
ithe taxable year and taxing same in 
the preceding year in which earned. 
| Sections 212 (b) and 218 (d), Revenue 
Act of 1921; articles 22, 51, and 338, 
, Regulations 62. 

Estate of Katherine C. Ireson _ 

Estate of Katherine C. Ireson, Philip 
H. Lewis, executor, Lynn, Mass. An 
|overassessment of income tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as fol- 
|lows: Period June 22 to Dec. 31, 1927, 
| $20,455.48. 

The overassessment is due to the al- 





: f deductions from the reported | 
The fluctuations in the market prices of | nates 6 ¥ 


bonds in general made the question of | 


gross income for amounts which pur- 
suant to the terms of decedent’s will 


permanently set aside or are to be used 


erary, or educational purposes, since it 
|is determined that the foregoing deduc- 
tions were not claimed in the tax re- 
|turn filed. Section 219(b) (1), Revenue 
Act of 1926; article 342, Regulations 69. 

Charles J. Cohn 

Charles J. Cohn, Philadelphia, 
Overassessments of income _ taxes, 
penalties, and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as _ follows: 


017.11; 1924, $7,911.58; 1925, $9,063.01; 
1926, $13,893.34; 1927, $8,055.56; 
$2,887.88; 1929, $10.09. 

The overassessments represent abate- 
ments of deficiencies in tax, ad valorem 
penalties, and interest summarily as- 
sessed since, after a supplemental inves- 
tigation, it is determined that the arbi- 
trary method used in a prior audit to 
overstated the correct’ taxable net in- 
Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924, and 1926, 
and section 21, Revenue Act of 1928. 

Mary Jane duPont 

Mary Jane duPont, Wilmington Trust 
Co., trustee, Wilmington, Del. 
ussessment of income tax in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1928, $25,800.91. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
elemination from the taxable income re- 
ported in the tax return of a certain 
amount erroneously included therein as 


it is determined that such amount is the 
meome of another taxpayer and was 
erroneously reported as the income of 
this taxpayer. Accordingly, the reported 


the amount thus reported upon which a 
deficiency im tax has been assessed 
against such other taxpayer. 

sepidhstiindennctnetnduitnneendiininitdistedetiintnaadnennthautia te 


| use by the parties of their marks on their 
respective goods would be likely to cause 
confusion or mistake in the mind of the 
public with respect to the origin or own- 
ership of the goods. 

| The decigion of the Examiner of Inter- 
| ferences is affirmed, 





Terminal | 


Walhonding Valley & Ohio—ist | 


1st | 
lien and ref. 5s, 2008; 40-year gold 4%, | 


Detroit & Chicago Extension first | 


Wilmington & Newhbern Railroad—Jst 4s, | 


| Wilmington & Northern Railroad—ist 4\4s 


: - . a | e during the taxable year paid or'| 
In studying the situation, and in view | Wo . 


| exclusively for charitable, scientific, lit- | 


Pa. | 


1921, $233.51; 1922, $1,420.11; 19238, $6,- | 
1928, | 


compute the taxable net incomes greatly | 
comes within the purview of sections 212, | 


An over- | 


dividends received on stocks of domestic | 
corporations since, after field investiga- 
tions and conferences held in the Bureau, | 


income of this taxpayer is decreased by | 


parties belonging to the class of textiles, | 
I am of the opinion that the concurrent | 


gas, or both, for light, heat, power and 
other purposes. 


Alabama Power—ist 5s, 1946; Ist lien and 
ref, 5s, 1951; 1st lien and ref. 5s, 1956; 
1st and ref. 4%s, 1967; 1st and ref. 5s, 
1968. 

— Borough Gas—Gen. and ref. 5s, 

i 

Brooklyn Edison—Gen. 5s, 1949, Series A. 

Brooklyn Union Gas—ist cons. 5s, 1945; 1st 
lien and ref. 6s, 1947. 

| Buffalo General Electric—ist 5s, 1939; 1st 
refunding 5s, 1939; gen. and ref. 5s, 1956. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric—ist and ref. 

| 5s, 1957; 1st and ref. 5s, 1941. 

Central Maine Power—Ist 5s, 1939; 1st and 
gen. 5Y%s, 1949; 1st and gen. 5s, 1955; 1st 
and gen. 4%s, 1957. 

Chicago Gas Light & Coke—ist 5s, 1937. 

Citizens Gas Company of Indianapolis—ist 
and ref. 5s, 1942. 

Cleveland Electric MTlluminating—Iist 5s, 

| 1939; gen. 5s, 1954, Series A; gen, 5s, 1961, 
Series B. 

Connecticut Light & Power— 1st and yef. 7s, 
1951, Series A; Ist and ref. 546% 1954, 
Series B;1st and ref. 414s, 1956, Series C, 

| Connecticut Power—ist and cons. 5s, 19 

Consolidated Gas—Ilst 5s, 1939; Ist 4'.fR, 
1954, 

| Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power of 

| Baltimore—1st ref. 5s, 1965, Series F; 1st 
ref. 5%s, 1952, Series E; Ist ref. 4%s, 
1969, Series G; 1st ref. 44s, 1970, Series 
H; gen. 4%4s, 1935. 

Consumers Gas Company (Chicago)—1st 5s, 
19386, 

|Consumers Power—Iist lien and ref. 5s, 

1936; 1st lien and “unifying 5s, 1952, Se- 

ries C; Ist lien and unifying 4%s, 1958, 

| Detroit Edison—1ist 5s, 1933; Eastern Michi- 

gan 5s, 1931; 1st and ref. ‘Ss, 1940, Series 

A; 1st and ref. 6s, 1940, Series B; gen. 

and ref. 5s, 1949, Series A; gen. and ref, 

5s, 1955, Series B; gen. and ref. 5s, 1962, 

Series C. 

| Duke Power—ist and ref. 414s, 1967. 

Duquesne Light—Iist 414s, 1967. 

Eastern Connecticut Power—Ist 5s, 
Series A. 

Edison Electric Illuminating (Brooklyn)— 
1st construction 4s, 1939. 

| Edison Electric Illuminating (New York)— 
1st construction 5s, 1995. 

— District Electric—ist and ref. 5s, 

“a Gas & Electric (Utica)—ist 5s, 

| Erie County Electric—Construction 6s, 1959, 

Idaho Power—\st 5s, 1947. 

| Indiana Lighting—Ist 4s, 1958. 

| Indiana & Michigan Electric—ist 5s, 1957; 

Ist and ref. 5s, 1955. 

'Kansas City Power & Light—Iist 5s, 1952, 

Series A; Ist 4%s, 1957, Series B. 

| Kings County Electric Light & Power—1st 
5s, 1937; 1st 6s, 1997. 

Kings County Lighting—Ilst ref. 5s, 1954; 
Ist ref. 6%4s, 1954, 

| Metropolitan Edison—1st and ref. 5s, 1953, 

| Series C; first 4%s, 1968, Series D, 

| Michigan Light—1st ref. 5s, 1946. 

Milwaukee Gas Light—1st 4‘2s, 1967. 

Mount Whitney Power & Electric—ist 6s, 


1948, 





1939, 

Municipal Gas & Electric (Rochester)—1st 
414s, 1942. 

Mutual Fuel Gas—ist 5s, 1947. 

| Nassau & Suffolk Lighting—ist 5s, 1945. 

| Nebraska Power—Ist 5s, 1949, Series A; 

| Ist 6s, 1949, Series B. 

New Jersey Power & Light—Ist 5s, 6; 
Ist 4%s, 1960. ; C 

New Milford Power— st 5s, 1932. 

| New York & Electric Light & Power—1st 5s, 

| 1930. 

|New York Edison—tist and ref. 644s, 1941, 

| Series A; Ist and ref. 5s, 1944, SerieSP3. 

New York Gas, Electric Light, Heat & Power 
—Ist 5s, 1948; P. M. 4s, 1949. 

| New York State Electric & Gas—Iist 3%s, 

| 1981; 1st 414s, 1980. 

North Hudson Light, Heat & Power—l\st 5s, 
1938. 

|+Northern Indiana Gas & Electric—ist and 

| ref. 6s, 1952. 

|+Northern Indian Public Service—ist and 

| ref. 5s, 1966, Series C; 1st and ref. 51s, 

| 1960, Series B; 1st and ref. 5s, 1960, Se- 
ries D. 

Ozark Power & Water—list 5s, 1952. 

Pacific Light & Power—lst 5s, 1942. 

| Pacific Light & Power—1st and ref. 5s, 1951, 

| Penn Public Service—Iist and ref. 6s, 1947, 

| Series C; 1st and ref. 5s, Series D. 

| Pennsylvania Electric—Iist and ref. 44s, 

| 1970, Series E. 

| Peoples Gas Light & Coke—lIst and ref. 5s, 
1976, Series A; 1st cons. 6s, 1943; ref. 5s, 
1947, r 

Philadelphia Electric—Iist s. f. 4s, 1966; 1st 
s. f. 5s, 1966; 1st lien and ref. 514s, 1947; 
Ist lien and ref. 5144s, 1953; 1st lien and 
ref, 5s, 1960; Ist lien and ref. 414s, 1967, 


| Philddelphia Suburban-Counties Gas & Elec- 

tric—Ist and ref. 414s, 1957. 

| Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Electric—ist 

and ref. 5s, 1960. 

| Providence Gas—Ilst 5%s, 1942, Series A. 

Public Service Company of New Hampshire 

| lst 5s, 1956, Series A; Ist 4%s, 1957, 
Series B. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Company of 
New Jersey—ist and ref. 5s, 1965; 1st 

| and ref. 44s, 1967; 1st and ref. 4%s, 1970. 

Queens Borough Gas & Electric—Gen. 5s, 

1952; ref. 5s, 1955; ref. 4%s, 1958. 

| Rochester Gas & Electric—Gen. 7s, 1946, 

Series B; gen. 5%s, 1948, Series C; gen, 

| 44s, 1977, Series D. 

Rochester Railway & Light—Cons. 5s, 1954, 

Rockland Light & Power—1st-ref. 44s, 1958, 
Series A : 

San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric- st 
5s, 1939; Ist and ref. 6s, 1939, SerieS A; 
1st and ref. 5s, 1947, Series B; ist and 
ref. 6s, 1947, Series C. . 

Southern California Edison—Gen. 5s, 1939; 
gen. and ref. 5s, 1944; ref. 5s, 1951; ref, 
5s, 1952; ref. 5s, 1954. 

Southern Public Utilities—1st and ref. 5s, 
1943. 

Syracuse Gas—1st 5s, 1946. 

Syracuse Lighting—1st 5s, 1951; 1st and ref, 
54s, 1954, 

Twin State Gas & Electric—ist and ref. 5s, 
1953; 1st and ref. 54s, 1945, Series A, 
United Electric Company of New Jersey~— 

Ist 4s, 1949. 

Utica Gas & Electric—Gen. 514s, 1949, Se- 
ries C; gen. 5s, 1956, Series D; ref. and 
ext. 5s, 1957. 

Waterbury Gas Light—Ist 414s, 1958. 

West Penn Power— ist 5s, 1946, Series Aj 

| Ist 5s, 1963, Series E; Ist 5%, 1953, See 
ries F; Ist 5s, 1956, Series G. 

Wheeling Electric—ist 5s, 1941. 

| Wisconsin Power & Light—Iist and ref. 6s, 
1942, Series A; 1st and ref. 61s, 1948, 
Series B; 1st and ref. 5s, 1956, Series E; 
1st and ref. 5s,-1958, Series F. 

York Haven Water & Tower—Ist 5s, 1951. 
tLate statements not available. 

Subdivision 13—Certain bonds of corpo. 
rations engaged in the business of fur- 
nishing telephone service in the United 
States. 

Bell Telephone of Pennsylvania—lst and 
ref. 5s, 1948, Series B; 1st and ref. 5s, 

| 1960, Series C. 

| Central District Telephone— ist 5s, 1943. 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 

| of Virginia—1st 5s, 1943. 

Cumberland Telephone & Te 
tucky)—I1st and gen. 5s, 19% 

Illinois Bell Telephone—ist and ref, 
1956. 

New England Telephone & Telegraph—ist 
5s, 1952, Series A; Ist 414s, 1961, Series 
B; debenture 5s, 1932. 

New York Telephone—Iist and gen, 4%s, 
1939; ref. 6s, 1941, Series A; deb. 6s, 1949, 

| Pacific Telephone & Telegraph—\st and coll, 
5s, 1937; ref. 5s, 1952, Series A. © 

Southern Bell Telephone & Telegra 
5s, 1941. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone—lst an 
Os, 1954, 





legraph (Ken- 
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Both Industry 
And Trade Drop 


“4 


Goods Made up on Order or 
When Reasonable Sales 
Prospects Exist, Reserve 
Review Says 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
category than in the case of necessities 
and staple m--chandise. 

As has ben the case since early in 
the year, manufacturers are making up 
few goods for which they have not actual 
orders or reasonably certain sales pros- 
pects. Commitments for raw materials, 
in turn, are in unusually small volume, 
with advance ordering for first quarter 
of the new year requirements in many 
important industries substantially below 
the average at this season. Price de- 
clines of both raw and finished materials 
have served to create uncertainty and 
emphasize the policy of caution in com- 
mitments of manufacturers and mer- 
chants. A favorable result of the cur- 
tailed manufacturing activity and con- 
servative buying by merchants is the 
generally strong position of stocks. In- 


ventories have been steadily decreasing | 
in many important lines, and at the| 


end of the year will have reached a 
point where replenishment will become 
necessary to meet current replacement | 
needs. 
Unemployment Augmented 
Through the South, wholesale and re-| 
tail trade has been adversely affected by 
the decline in prices of cotton, tobacco 
and rice, also by the tying up of funds| 
as a result of recent bank failures. | 

Depressed prices of cereals, livestock | 

and other farm products has served 

to reduce purchasing power elsewhere | 
in the rural areas. According to the) 

Employment Service of the Department 

of Labor, the surplus of workers gen- 

erally through the district increased 
during November. 
Seasonal unemployment due to re- 
leases of workers through completion 
of harvests was considerably augmented 
by reduced activities at manufacturing 
lants and by termination of work on 
buildin s and other construction proj- 
ects. here was a moderate gain in 
employment in retail establishments in- 
cident to the Christmas holiday trade, 
also in tobacco producing sections. Con- 
siderably less than the usual seasonal 
pick-up in employment of miners in the 
anthracite fields of the district was 
noted. 

According to the group of dealers re- 
porting to this bank, distribution of au- 
tomobiles in November was the smallest 
for any month this year except January. 
Department store sales in the principal 
cities of the district decreased 10 per, 
cent in November as compared with 
October, and 21 per cent as compared 
with November, 1929. The cumulative 
total for the year to Dec. 1 showed a 
decrease of 10 per cent as contrasted 
wiht the same period last year. 

’ Combined sales of all wholesale and 
jobbing firms reporting to this bank were | 
one-third smaller in November than dur- 
ing the preceding month, and one-fourth 

siess than in November, 1929. Charges 
to individual checking accounts in No- 

vember were about 17 per cent smaller 
than in October and 31 per cent less than 
in November, 1929. The cumulative 
total for the year to Dec. 1 was smaller 
by approximately 17 per cent’ than for 
the corresponding period in 1929. There} 
was a slight decline in the amount of 
savings accounts between Nov. 3 and| 








Dec. 3, due mainly to withdrawal of | 
Christmas funds. 
Railroad Traffic Declines ? 

Freight traffic of railroads operating 
in this district continued during Novem- 
ber to run considerably below the vol- 
ume at the same time during the pre-| 
ceding several years. The movement of 
seasonal commodities, notably coal and 
coke, failed to show the usual pick-up, 
and reflecting curtailed distribution of 
merchandise, there were sharp declines 
in the miscellaneous freight and mer-| 
chandise classifications. The volume of 
livestock and farm products generally 
hauled during the month also showed 
unusually heavy decreases. 

Fgr-the country as a whole, loadings 
of“revenue freight for the first 48 weeks 
this year, or to Nov. 29, totaled 43,103,- 
568 cars, against 49,489,591 cars for the 
corresponding period in 1929, and 48,- 
072,852 cars in 1928. The St. Louis Ter- 
minal Railway Association, which han- 
ales interchanges for 28 connecting lines 
interchanged 166,395 loads in November 
against 194,613 loads in October, and 
197,835 loads in November,’ 1929. Dur- 
ing the first nine days of December the 
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Business 


Gasoline Worth Billion and Half \Retail Financing |Net Earnings of Public Utilities 
Refined in United States in 1929 


In St. Louis Area Preliminary Figures of Census Show Increase of Almost 


22 Per Cent Over 1927 in Total Value of 
Products of Petroleum Refineries 


The value of the gasoline and naphtha 


produced in the United States in 1929 
at f. o. b. factory prices was more than 
$1,500,000,000, a gain of approximately 
$500,000,000 compared with 1927, ac- 
cording to a statement issued Dec. 3 
by the Bureau of the Census. The value 
of products of the petroleum refining 
industry as a whole last year totaled 
$2,611,680,940, a gain of almost 22 per 
cent, it was stated. 

Among the principal materials con- 
sumed by the petroleum refining indus- 
try were crude petroleum, of which 982,- 
422,872 barrels were used, 45,364,347 
barrels of partially refined oils, waxes, 
tops and the like, and 45,042,512 barrels 
of natural gasoline, it was pointed out. 
The statement follows in full text: 

According to a preliminary tabulation 
of data collected in the Census of Manu- 
factures taken in 1930, the total ship- 
| ments or deliveries of gasoline and other 
products by petroleum refineries in the 
United States in 1929 were valued at 
$2,597,370,104 (at f. o. b. factory prices). 
This figure represents an increase of 
21.7 per cent as compared with $2,133,- 
| 922,688 reported for 1927, the last pre- | 
ceding census year. 





The 1929 total is made up as follows: 


Number of establishments 
Wage earners (average for the year)* 
Wages? 


and purchased electric current? 


Products, total valuet 
Petroleum products and by-products, valu 


Other products, value 


Value added by manufacture? ................4.- 


*Not including salaried employes. The 


17,982,832,107 gallons of gasoline and 
naphtha, valued at $1,579,082,717; 216,- 
226,775 gallons of other light products 
of distillation, $13,898,196; 2,332,437,794 
gallons of illuminating oils, $164,009,- 
087; 16,134,961,225 gallons of fuel oils, 
$379,682,995; 1,423,414,222 gallons of 
partially refined oils sold for rerunning, 
$48,435,537; 1,546,000,126 gallons of 
iubricating oils, $301,922,011; other prod- 
ucts and by-products of petroleum re- 
fining, $110,339,561. 

In addition, lubricating greases are 
produced to a large extent by estab- 
lishments classified for census purposes 
in the “lubricating oils and greases, not 
made in petroleum refineries” industry. 
The total production of greases in that 
industry «was valued at $16,829,012 in 
1929 and $9,781,858 in 1927. 

This industry, as defined for census 
purposes, embraces establishments en- 
gaged primarily in refining crude petro- 
leum by distillation. It does not, there- 
fore, cover the compounding of refined 
or partially refined petroleum products 
nor the production of natural gasoline 
from natural gas at the wells. 

The statistics for 1929 and 1927 are 
summarized in the following table. The 
figures for 1929 are preliminary and sub- 
ject to revision: 


1929 
375 

76,840 
$125,948,505 


2,055,734,186 
2,611,680,940 
. 2,597,370,104 
14,310,836 
555,946,754 


1927 
354 
71,234 
$113,716,705 


Cost of materials, containers for products, fuel, 


1,752,997,043 


389,651,460 


average number of wage earners is based 


on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. This average somewhat 
exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had 


| been continuously employéd throughout the year, because of the fact that manufacturers 


report the numbers employed on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as shown by 
the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the 
wage earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually 


have worked the entire month. Thus i 
month exceeds the average for that mon 


oe cases the number reported for a given 
th. 


+Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures because 
no data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

fValue of products less cost of materials, containers for products, fuel, and pur- 


chased electric current. 


_Note.—As the purpose of this preliminary report is to make the census statistics 
available at the earliest possible date, thus: insuring their maximum current value, they 
have been compiled from returns which have not received the careful scrutiny and 
revision which will be given them before the publication of the final reports. For this 
reason, some of the items in this report may differ appreciably from the corresponding 
items in the final report for the industry, but it is believed that these differences are 
not of sufficient importance to have any material effect on the value of the statistics 


for practical purposes. 


Amount of Credit 


Land Banks Are Said to Be Expanding 


on Farm M ortgages 


Economist for Federal Board Declares Other Sources of 
Credit Are Being Displaced 


[Continued from Page 12.] 


of the prevailing conditions, the banks 
decided to offer an issue of $20,000,000 
carrying an interest rate of 414 per cent 
and a maturity of three years. This 
issue was heavily oversubscribed within 
a few hours. 


‘Engineer Appraisers’ 


| Added to Bank Staff 


The volume of foreclosures during} 


|the past few years has demonstrated 
| the necessity of careful attention to, and 


study of, the loan policy of the banks. 
In view of the fundamental importance 


of sound appraisals, much attention has 
been given to the assembling and super- 


vision of a corps of appraisers repre- 


senting the best talent available in this 
field. Another important step has been 
the expansion of the work of engineer- 
| appraisers. 


The large percentage of farm lands 


located in drainage, levee and irrigation 
districts and the close relationship be-| 
tween the financial condition of such) 


projects and the success of Joans on lands 


located therein, have made it necessary 


to have at hand careful analyses of the 
financial and economic condition of these 


projects. Several of the banks conse- 
quently have added engineer-appraisers 


to their staffs and the appraisal division 
of the Farm Loan Bureau has employed 


an experienced and competent man to 
supervise this work. 

In addition, a considerable amount of 
study of the causes of foreclosures in 
the past already has been done. The 


interchange amounted to 47,235 loads,| Federal Land Bank of Springfield made 


ponding period in November, and 62,935 ! 
ads during the first nine days in De- | 
cember, 1929. 
; Credit Conditions 
Spotty and irregular conditions were 
reflected in reports bearing on collections 
during November and the first half of 
December. This was true of different 
localities and the several lines, also of 
individual interests in the same line. 
Taken as a whole, however, there was 
little, if any, betterment as contrasted 
with the preceding three or four months. 
Wholesalers and jobbers in the large 
cities report that good accounts, that is, 
those enjoying a strong credit position, 
are paying promptly. In many instances 
such debtors. are availing themselves of 
the prevailing low interest rates to bor- 
row and discharge their obligations in 
order to obtain discounts, 

: On the other hand, slow accounts are 
becoming slower and greater difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining settlements. 
Requests for extensions and longer dat- 
ings are more numerous than heretofore. 
Liquidation in the agricultural areas is 
in less than the usual seasonal volume. 
Country merchants complain of slow 
payments, due in a measure to a disposi- 
tion of farmers to hold their products 
for more favorable marketing conditions. 
This in turn has held down liquidations 
with country banks. Retailers in large 


ronan 54,121 loads during the corre- 
1 


«oscities report a slowing down in collec- 


tions, particularly noticeable in the case 
< goods purchased on time payment 
plan. 

Commercial failures in the Eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve District in November, ac- 
cording to Dun’s, numbered 92, involy- 
ing liabilities of $8,870,162, against 118 
failures with liabilities of $3,505,807 in 
October, and 126 defaults for a total of 

1,773,236 in November, 1929. 

The average daily circulation in the 
Wnited States in November was $4,528,- 

= 90,000 against $4,501,000,000 in Octo- 
me end $4,845,000,000 in November, 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Dec. 30.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of; the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: | 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (réichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 

Run ania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India® (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) .... . 
Uruguay (peso) .. . 07 | 


14.0893 

13.9648 

-7166 

2.9663 

ee» 26,7401 
. 485.5639 





Colombia (peso) . 


Bar silver 30.7500 | 


|a@ very exhaustive statistical analysis of 


the whole loaning experience of that 
bank. _ Several other banks have done 
preliminary work of a similar character, 
some of which has been in cooperation 
with local agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 

_ The main objective of all this work 
is the development of policies which will 
insure the placing of sound loans only 
on the banks’ books. 
that the greatest service they can ren- 


aer is to maintain and improve their | 
ability to command funds in the gen-| 


eral money market at minimum rates 
of interest and to make such funds, in 


turn, available to farmers at a reason- 
able cost. 


Steps Taken to Develop 
Sound Loaning Policies 


A necessary prerequisite to both 
steps of this service is a sound loaning 
policy. When offering bonds for sale, 


the banks must be able to present a bal- | 


ance sheet reflecting a strong condition 
in order to attract funds at a low rate 


of interest, and if they are to operate | 


on a small “spread,” it is necessary to 
Keep losses and costs of liquidating 
foreclosed loans to a minimum amount. 

In securing sound loans, careful ap- 
praisals, of course, constitute an essen- 
tial step. Aside from improving the 
group of men on the appraisal staff, a 
constant study is being given in the Bu- 
reau and the banks toward perfecting 
appraisal methods and the employment 
on a more scientific basis of all avail- 
able information and tools. Such devel- 
opments include the use of soil maps, 
the determination of the character of the 
soil and subsoil, and more careful analy- 
sis of the earning capacity and costs of 
operating the farm. 

An essential requirement, of course, is 
ample security. The decline of land val- 
ues during the past 10 years has demon- 
strated the importance of the provision 
of the law which limits the amount of 
the loan to 50 per cent of the value of 


the land and 20 per cent of the insured | 


permanent improvements. Moreover, the 
fact that a large majority of these loans 
are made for periods of 33 and 36% 
years necessitates an ample margin of 
security, Experience has ome that eco- 
nomic conditions in any locality may 


change greatly during that length of | 


time and even before there has been an 
substantial reduction in the amount - 
the loan. 


Special Investigation Made 
Of Borrowers’ Credit 


The banks are finding that in addition 
to having careful appraisals and making 
sure that the prospective loan comes 
within the legal requirements, it is neces- 
sary to give each application a complete 
credit analysis. The borrower must. have 
a substantial equity in the property, 
must show a record of financial responsi- 
bility and must be a desirable risk. It 
must appear also that the income from 
the farm securing the loan under ordi- 
nary methods of handling will be suf- 
ficient to carry the interest and amor- 


tization installments on the loan, in addi-| 


tion to the ordinary living and operating 
expenses, taxes, etc., of the farmer. 

On the basis of the information and 
experience obtained, the various banks 
are gradually formulating more specific 
policies with respect to the amount and 
maturity of loans that can safely be 
made under the various agricultural and 
economic conditions and in the various 
portions of their respective districts. The 


\ 


‘\ 


-|amount on new cars was $607 and on 
>|used cars, $309. 


The banks feel | 


In Auto Industry 


Total Number Sales Aided in 
October Declined 66,000 
From Last Year, Census 
Bureau Reports 


The average amount of money ad- 
vanced in retail financing of automobiles 
during October was $405 on each car 
compared with $455 during the same 
month last year, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Dec. 30. The total number of cars 
financed during October was 201,458 
representing an advance of $81,503,844, 
it was stated. 4 

The following information was fur- 
nished by the Bureau: 

Of the number of cars financed during | 
October, 39 per cent were new cars, 59 
per cent used cars, and 2 per cent un- 
classified. The total number financed 
during the month was 201,458, represent- | 
ing an advance of $81,503,844 compared 
with 278,258 cars in the same month of 
1929, representing $126,590,020. 

The average amount advanced on all | 
cars during October was $405, eompared | 
‘with $455, during October of last year. | 
During October this year, the average) 
amount advanced on new cars was $582 | 
and on used cars it was $286, while 
during October, of 1929, the average) 





Wholesale financing during October 
|amounted to $35,962,248 and during the 
same month of last year it totaled $63,- 
640,986. 


‘Wholesale Business 
Declines Compared 


Federal Reserve Reports | 
Show Decrease in Dry 
Goods, Groceries, Drugs | 
And Hardware 


Decreases in sales of groceries, dry} 
goods, hardware and drugs throughout | 
the country during November, as com-| 
pared with a year ago, are shown in 
reports to the Federal reserve system 
by wholesale firms in these lines, the 
Federal Reserve Board announced in a 
statement Dec. 30. The report showed 
also that for the first 11 months of the 
calendar year combined decreases were 
noted as compared with last year in the 
same lines of trade. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Reports to the Federal reserve system 
by wholesale firms selling groceries, dry 
goods, hardware and drugs indicate that 
in all these lines sales in the month of 
November were considerably smaller 
than a year ago. Reports for the first 
11 months of the year combined also 
show decreases as compared with last 
year in the four lines of wholesale trade. 
Percentage of increase or decrease by 
Federal reserve districts of sales, No- 
a, 1930, compared with November, 
929: 

Groceries, A; dry goods, B; hardware, 
C; drugs, D 

B Cc 


—28 —28 





D | 
—13 





—T 
—10 
—13 
—15 
—21 
—17 
—17 


—18 
—21 
—22 
—24 
—31 
—31 
—35 
—25 
—24 


—25 
—15 
—2 
17 
—24 
—29 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis . 
Kansas City ....—14 
Dallas —31 —21 
San Francisco ..—14 —31 —30 —17 

Sales Jan, 1-Nov. 30, 1930, compared 
with same period in 1929: 

A Cc D 


B 
—25 —18 —9 
—15 —5 
—ll —2 
—18 —11 
—16 —6 
—21 —13 
—24 —12 
—23 —13 


—15 
—13 —8 
—18 


—15 


—20 
—12 
—20 
—17 
—24 
—29 
—27 


—ié 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta ... 
|Chicago ....e0. 
'St. Louis ..ee. g 
Minneapolis .... —5 
Kansas City .... —5 
Dallas --8 —31 —21 
San Francisco... —2 —23 ~—18 —é6 
wannommaditigintnideainmntattaimtiininiin 
variations in these special considerations 
are so great that it would be impossible 
to attempt to enumerate them here. As 
indicated above, however, they are based 
on the lessons learned in the past and 
on the study that has been given to the 
problem and, of course, are designed to 
safeguard the operations of the hanks. 

' To be continued in the issue of 

an. 2 


“ 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Dec. 27 
Made Public Dec. 30 


~ 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 

| Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 


$1,317,875.77 
1,611,231.72 


1,592,385.61 
386,093.78 


internal 
Miscellaneous receipts a 


| Total ordinary receipts $4,907,586.88 
324,374,285.60 


Balance previous day .... 
$329,281,872.48 


Total .... 
Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
COUNTS 00cm nis cc dersanes 
Adjusted service certificate 


$3,961,688.60 
2,130,703.00 
237,468.21 
14,439.00 
special ac- 
41,163.88 


538,508.00 


75,732.33 

Investment of trust funds 394,388.89 

Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 

Other public debt expendi- 

tures 932,539.75 

Balance today ...... e+ee++ 322,266,049.24 


Total .. $329,281,872.48 


$6,083,283.49 





To Trade Last Year 
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YEARLY 
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Conditions 


Louisiana Road ~~ 


In October Establish Record| Bond Sale Held 


Shows Decrease Gross Earnings Were Also Higher Than Any Previous Oc- 
tober and Third Highest on Record, According 
To Bureau of Census Statement 


Gross earnings of public-utility enter- 
prises during the month of October were 
higher than in any preceding October 
and the third highest month in the rec- 
ords, according to a statement issued 
Dec. 30 by the Bureau of the Census. 
The numerical increase from September 
to October of this year was larger than 
for any corresponding period, it was 
stated. Additional information furnished 
by the Bureau follows: 


The gain in gross and net public.util- 
ity earnings during October was the 
highest of any period of this year, due 
largely to the seasonal increase which is 
caused by the added amount of heat, 
light, and transportation used with the 
advent of cold weather. The net .earn- 
ings during the month were the highest 
of any October in the records, and the 
highest month of this year since May, 
while the gross earnings were the high- 
est of any October also, and the third 
highest of any month on record at the 
Bureau. 

The gross earnings of these enter- 
prises, whick are reported by 95 com- 
panies or systems operating gas, elec- 





1927 
$191,702,022 
177,612,648 
179,564,670 
176,467,300 
171,255,699 
167,975,072 
161,638,462 
162,647,420 
169,413,885 
177,734,493 


Gross earnings. 
January 
February 
March 
April .. 

May ... 

June 

July ... 
August .... 
September ... 
October 


Total (10 months) $1,736,011,671 


November 
December 


$182,077,497 
194,985,134 


$2,113,074,302 


$73,746,891 
66,907,757 
65,412,739 
64,907,729 
61,194,779 
59,167,096 
53,980,280 
53,551,164 
61,897,207 
65,259,727 


Total (year) 
Net earnings. 
January 
February 


September 
October 

Total (10 months)  $626,025,369 
$70,214,468 


December 78,937,417 


$868,702,577 


Level Is Maintained 
In Department Sales 


Usual November Increase Fails 
To Materialize 


Department store sales in November 
rémained at about the same level as in 
October, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s monthly survey, made pub- 
lic Dec. 30. The November sales, there- 
fore, failed to show the usual increase 
and when adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tions the Board’s index placed November 
sales at the lowest point of the year. 
Following is the statement in full text: 

Daily average department store sales 
were at about the same level in No- 
vember as in October. Ordinarily there 
is an increase in the later month, and 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
department store sales which is adjusted 


806 Branches 
in Canada and New- 
foundland, including: 


Montreal 
Toronto 
Vancouver 
Ottawa 
Winnipeg 
Halifax 

St. John, N. B. 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


& 


100 Offices Abroad, 
including: 


Lendon 
Paris 
Barcelona 


Havana 
Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro 
Sao Paulo 
Montevideo 
Caracas 

Lima 

Bogota 

Port of Spain 
San Juan 
Panama 


$196,573,107 


$1,829,519,679 
$198,082,715 


$2,229,552,394 


$696,339,771 


tric light, heat, power, traction and water 
services, but not including those operat- 
ing telephones and telegraph systems, 
totaled, during October, $205,115,190, as 
compared with $197,500,000 during Oc- 
tober, 1929. 


The total gross earnings for the 10 
months of this year, $1,959,174,990, were 
the highest of any year recorded, while 
the net earnings for the same period, 
$835,496,406, were the highest also. 
Gross earnings consist in general of 
gross operating revenues, while net 
earnings, in general, represent the gross, 


less operating expenses and taxes, or 
| 
In some | 


the nearest comparable figures. 
instances the figures for earlier years 
do not cover exactly the same subsidi- 
aries, owing to acquisitions and consoli- 
dations, but these differences are not 


believed to be great in the aggregate. | 


The net earnings during October to- 
taled $84,071,105 compared with $83,- 
000,000 in the same month of 1929. 


The following table presents the gross | 


and net earnings by months since Jan- 


uary, 1927, the figures for the latest| 


months being subject to revision: 


1928 1930 

$211,000,000 
199,500,000 
199,000,000 
198,000,000 
195,000,000 
189,000,000 
181,440,000 
189,423,360 


1929 
$203,000,000 
194,000,000 
195,000,000 
190,000,000 
189,750,000 
183,000,000 
178,000,000 
179,500,000 
185,000,000 
197,500,000 


187,383,731 
187,726,994 
181,143,683 
180,255,407 
178,696,556 
173,645,919 
173,952,469 
179,346,145 


190,795,668 205,115,190 


$1,894,750,000 


$202,500,000 
202,000,000 211,500,000 
2,308,750,000 


$79,013,279 
74,296,576 
72,811,146 
68,971,324 
67,732,911 
67,537,149 
62,260,333 
61,809,794 
68,235,698 
73,670,561 


$92,000,000 
86,000,000 
85,000,000 
83,000,000 
82,500,000 
79,000,000 
71,000,000 
73,000,000 
80,000,000 
83,000,000 


$814,500,000 


$92,000,000 
90,000,000 
88,000,000 
89,500,000 
86,000,000 
83,000,000 
70,550,000 
71,537,700 
80,837,801 
$4,071,105 


$835,496,406 


$81,363,806 


$92,000,000 
91,000,000 


100,000,000 


$1,006,500,000 i 
‘for seasonal variation declined by 4 per 
cent in November to the lowest point 
reached this year. 

As compared with November, 1929, 
which had one more trading day, the 
value of total sales in November, 1930, 
was 14 per cent smaller. 


Auto Shows Are Expected 


To Stimulate Purchases 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


in the newer automobiles, with rhythm 
and harmony of bodies prevailing to a 
greater degree than in the past. Length 
of line will be accentuated and height 
suppressed and there will be an endeavor 
to some extent to emphasize the low 
appearance of the car. A raised belt 
line, slight outward bulge of body panels, 
and crowning at front of roof lines will 
be employed by some makers to obtain 
the effect of low appearance. 

With the higher road speed of modern 
cars, there will be manifested several 


191,696,440 | 


$1,959,174,990 | 


_ For Better Price 


Contracts for $15,000,000 
Worth of Work Will Be 
Awarded Despite Delay, 
Governor States | 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Dec. 30. 

The sale of $15,000,000 highway 
bonds, scheduled to be held here Dec. 
27, was postponed until after the first 
of the year to await more favorable 
market conditions, Governor Huey P. 
Long said in a statement issued from 
the executive offices. 

The statement follows in full text: 

“While our contracts will be let and 
work will go forward just as fast as it 
can in view of the rather low bid that 
| was received on the bonds of the City 
of New Orleans, this week, and the very 
unfavorable market conditions that have 
| developed since that time on all bonds, 
lit is not the wise thing for the State of 
Louisiana to offer its bonds for sale at 
this time. After a full discussion with 
all the leading banking houses of the 
|country we find it to be their combined 
|opinion that a much more satisfactory 
|bid can be received for our bonds some 
few weeks from this time than we can 
now obtain. 

“We have, therefore, concluded to post- 
pone the sale of the $15,000,000 issue 
until shortly after the first of the year. 
In the meantime the public work will 
go forward as usual and no harm will 
have been done by the delay in the date 
lof the sale, save and except that the 
State simply wants more favorable mar- 
| ket conditions when bids are received.” 

The bonds, on which bids were to be 
opened Dec. 27 by the Louisiana Highway 
Commission, and the State Board of 
Liquidation, were to pay 4% per cent 
interest. 

Under the provisions of the constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing the sale 
of $75,000,000 of bonds for highway and 
bridge construction work in Louisiana, 
not more than $15,000,000 can be issued 
in any one year, except for one $35,000,- 
000,000 issue. Efforts were being made 
to push the sale of the $15,000,000 
through in 1930 so that the Highway 
Commission might let contracts totalling 
$50,000,000 next year. 








changes in the interior of the new cars 
which will extend to the low-priced 
models. Bodies will be redesigned, re- 
{sulting in more room and comfort, and 
the impression of a big car will be 
created even by the smallest. Attention 
also will be given to ease of entrance 
and exit by providing wider openings 
where possible to front and back seats. 

It is expected that the car of 1931 
will have a greater appeal to women 
than those of previous years, in view. of 
the many developments which make op- 
eration easier. The “light touch” in 
steering, shifting of gears, pressing -of 
clutch, etc., will have reached its highest 
achievement, with the result that the 
car of 1931 can be driven with the least 
effort yet required. 

Changes in transmission, free wheel- 
ing, adjustable steering columns, adjust- 
able driver’s seat, relocation of starter 
control for greater convenience, improved 
windshield wipers, and various electrical 
devices will find increased adoption in 
the American automobile of 1931 with 
which the industry hopes to stimulate 
a motor-mindedness in a public which 
it believes has been delaying its car 
purchases, 
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By WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER 


Governor, State of Maine 


NE OF THE MOST important 
O parts of the survey of Maine’s 

government by the National In- 
stitute of Public Administration is that 
concerned with our financial system. 
In 1919 Maine first adopted a budget 
law which is of the administrative-leg- 
islative type, and some improvements 
were made later, but admittedly we 
have in effect only the rudiments of a 
real budget system, 
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The survey points out that the de- 
fects of our present financial system 
are chiefly due to the fact that our 
budget is not comprehensive and that 
there is no real budgetary control. It 
must be conceded nowadays that a 
budget system with provision for some 
permanency of the staff that sets up the 
budget and subsequently controls the 
expenditures in accordance with its 
terms, is essential. But even if we 
should establish a modern budget sys- 
tem it would not be effective without 
thorough-going reorganization of all 
agencies having to do with the collec- 
tion and expenditure of money. 

Obviously these agencies can be best 
controlled and best organized if they 
are grouped together in one financial 
department and this is what the survey 
advises. In that department central ac- 
counting can be set up, central pur- 
chasing can be. made complete, and 
other changes, such as personnel man- 
agement, can be gradually perfected. 

Personnel service is the largest sin- 
gle item in the cost of government and 
yet Maine has little system regarding 
employment, compensation or promo- 
tion. This situation is not desirable 
either from the point of view of the 
employe or the State. The survey sug- 
gests providing for systematic person- 
nel work immediately in the executive 
department and ultimately in the Bu- 
reau of Accounts and Control. 

Under the plan presented the audi- 
tor’s work would become in reality, as 
well as in name, an audit of the State’s 
accounts. Auditing would be independ- 
ent of the Devartment of Finance, in 
fact, would become a post-audit of the 
transactions in the proposed bureaus of 
the department. 

These proposed bureaus are five in 
number and ‘are concerned with ac- 
counts and control, purchases, taxation, 
the treasury, and motor vehicles, It is 
proposed to start financial reorganiza- 
tion by such changes as can be made by 
statute in 1931 with the hope that it 
can be perfected by constitutional 
amendment. 

The plan in the survey is that the 
constitutional offices of the Treasurer 
and Secretary of State be abolished, 
that the former become a full-time offi- 
cer at the head of the Bureau of the 
Treasury and that the duties of the lat- 
ter be distributed. 

Certainly it is not in keeping with 


modern ideas to have a part-time treas- - 


urer. It has been customary to ignore 
the constitutional provision that the 
Treasurer should not be engaged in 
trade or commerce. The most impor- 
tant duties of the Secretary of State 
have become those concerned with mo- 
tor vehicle registration. Whether or 
not the office of Secretary of State 
should be abolished, the same individ- 
ual would be available to carry on the 
same work under the different set-up. 
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It may be worth while to outline 
briefly the proposed divisions of finan- 
cial work. The Bureau of Accounts 
and Control would keep the general ac- 
counts for the entire State government, 
establishing only necessary subsidiary 
accounts in the departments and insti- 
tutions. Much of this work is now 
done in the auditor’s office. This Bu- 
reau would audit all receipts, see that 
collections are correct and that claims 


are proper before payment. A most im- 
portant part of the work of the Bureau 
would be the classifying of information 
as to income and expenditures. for the 
use Of monthly reports and budget. 


The Bureau of Purchases would buy 
all supplies used by the State except 
possibly highway materials and perish- 
able foodstuffs, would establish stores 
control and would have a standardiza- 
tion committee. We have had for 11 
years a voluntary association of pur- 
chasing agents of the State institutions 
and they have themselves previously 
suggested the perfecting of the system 
to make it compulsory as to all possible 
commodities: 


The Bureau of Taxation would afford 
one of the gr¢atest possibilities in the 
saving of clerical work, as’ in its three 
divisions dealing with property taxes 
(including wild lands, equalization of 
general property taxes and taxes in un- 
organized territory), gasoline taxes and 
inheritance taxes, it would be possible 
to avoid the recopying of identical data 
now carried on in at least three depart- 
ments. It is recommended that the Bu- 
reau of Taxation extend the rolls on all 
taxes for State, forestry district, and 
county purposes at one operation by the 
use of a combined rate. There are 
other valuable suggestions especially in 
roar to the collection of. corporation 
axes, 


The Bureau of the Treasury when 
established should be concerned only 
with the records of receipts, disburse- 
ments, deposits and investments. . All 
monies collected should go direetly_to 
the treasury if possible, if not, should 
be turned in daily by’ the departments. 


In general, up-to-date machine meth- 
ods of accounting would be established 
and accounts which cannot be.central- 
ized would be simplified. Bureau’ heads 
should be regarded as permanent State 
employes. 
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One often hears the opposing argu- 
ment that this department creates a 
new and powerful office, therefore a 
highly paid position. This is true, but 
the simplification of accounting .would 
permit the release of some_ clerical 
force. Moreover the establishment of 
real fiscal control would save thousands 
of dollars. Any business man or woman 
who examines our present system would 
not hesitate to state that such changes 
as are proposed would result in econ- 
omies that very many times offset the 
salary of a competent commissioner of 
finance. 

Such a department would enable us 
to establish a comprehensive budget, 
the need for which is now admitted by 
practically everyone. The budget law 
should perhaps show more cléarly that 
the preparation and execution of the 
budget rests squarely on the incoming 
Governor. 


There should be a permanent budget 
officer working all the year round ‘in 
the Bureau of Accounts and Control. 
His monthly reports to the Governor 
would be of a kind to aid him in direct- 
ing the administration of the several 
departments. A budget officer usually 
makes quarterly allotments to the de- 
partments and this means the possibil- 
ity of fiscal control. 

With continuity in budgeting, a Gov- 

ernor should be able to formulate more 
definite fiscal policies and make more 
constructive recommendations to ‘the 
Legislature. 
1 With accurate budgeting of this type 
it appears most plausible that we could 
Shortly reduce the contingent fund of 
the Governor and Council to a figure 
much less than the present amount of 
$300,000 annually. The economy pos- 
sible with such fiscal control as this 
system would provide might very. likely 
exceed the estimated saving of the com- 
plete reorganization. 





How Highways Are Maintained 


Work of South Carolina Department Outlined © 


By W. K. BECKHAM 
Chief Maintenance Engineer, Highway Department, State of South Carblina 


HE MAINTENANCE organization 

of the South Carolina State High- 

way Department is responsible 
for the maintenance of all roads and 
detours on the State highway. system, 
the maintenance of State-owned equip- 
ment operated by the organization, the 
construction of betterments. and the 
erection of route markers and safety 
signs. In addition to these responsibil- 
ities, experimental work is usually car- 
ried on with maintenance forces. 

At this time there are 5,700 miles of 
State highways and detours under 
maintenance in South Carolina. The 
highly improved means and methods of 
present-day travel, freight transporta- 
tion, and traffic conditions necessitate 
intensive and constant maintenance. 
To meet this condition, an organization 


employing a trained and efficient per- 
sonnel and, using ther most; improved 
methods and equipment»is necessary. 
Due to the different types of roads, 
topography and soil, maintenance meth- 
ods must vary. Therefore, it is imprac- 
ticable to standardize a system for all 
maintenance work in the State as a 
whole, but certain practices and mate- 
rials are standardized for given condi- 
tions and a continual effort is always 
being made to standardize methods as 
much as possible. Maintenance is based 
on the patrol system, patrolmen being 
assigned to sections, the length of 
which vary, depending on the condi- 
tions of the road and roadbed—ordi- 
narily between 18 and 35 miles. 
Maintenance has been defined as the 
constant making of repairs to preserve 
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- » » Scope of Tobacco Industry 
as Carried on by Kentucky Growers 
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Product Now Ranked as One of State’s Most 


Remunerative Crops, Says Commissioner of Agriculture 
By NEWTON BRIGHT 


Commissioner cf Agriculture, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


HEN THE WORLD at large, as 
W well as the majority of her 

home people in Kentucky, think 
of the agricultural production of the 
State, they justly rank tobacco as one 
of the State’s greatest and most re- 
munerative agricultural crops and the 
marketing of the same as one of its out- 
standing industries. 

The raising of tobacco in Kentucky 
is not an old industry having originated 
about 65 years ago as a sort of hybrid 
sport:er mutation from one of the Dark 
or Virginia varieties. It was perhaps 
not until around 40 years ago that it 
developed into a business of such giant 
proportions and magnitude as to rank 
second as an agricultural crop in the 
State, corn being the only agricultural 
product that exceeds it in acres or 
value. f 

Tobacco is a product, the quality of 
which is more directly affected by soil 
and climatic conditions than any other 
agricultural crop produced within the 
State. This is noticeably true in the 
production of two types, that is: Burley 
and Dark. . 

Burley tobacco is produced on the 
light limestone soils peculiar to about 
40 counties in central Kentucky known 
as the Blue Grass region. This type 
of tobacco has a different appearance 
from any other. In a normal season. it 
grows to good size and will produce 
from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds of cured 
tobacco’ per acre which is used for 
smoking, both pipe and cigarette, and 
for the highest grades of plug manu- 
facture. 

While growing it has a cream colored 
stalk and leaf veins and very light 
green leaf, The revenue from this 
variety of tobacco produces about five- 
sixths of all the millions that come 
from the tobacco industry of the State, 
and more than three-fourths of all the 
White Burley grown in the world is 
produced in Kentucky. 

Dark tobacco, the second type of. to- 
bacco produced in Kentucky, which has 
several varieties known as One Sucker, 
Green River, Air Cured, and Dark Fire 
Cured, is grewn in the western and 
southern portions of the State in a geo- 
logical formatio= very different from 
that of the central part, the absence of 
limestone being especially noticeable. 
This type of tobacco being much heavier 
than Burley is used largely for export 
to European and South American 
countries. 

The growth and cultivation and han- 
dling’ of both types is in a measure 


similar. The production of Dark runs 
from 1,200 to 1,800 pounds of cured 
tobacco per acre. Marketing facilities 
for both types are similar. 

Tobacco. after curing in barn, is 
stripped and classified and hauled to 
large sales floors. The type and kind 
of each seller is placed in separate 
baskets and disposed of through auc- 
tion’ sales. This method of selling has 
grown in popularity in Kentucky in the 
last 10 years until the old type of sell- 
ing known as the “hogshead market” 
has vanished. 

Tobacco is an all-year crop from .the 
time the plant beds are burned and 
sown in February until it goes on the 
market some time in the’ following 
Winter. 

A view of the calendar year of 1929 
will give an idea of the magnitude of 
the money value of this crop. Twenty- 
six markets located throughout the 
Burley district in Kentucky received 
and sold-between Nov. 29 and Apr. 30 
in. loose leaf condition 266,327,460 
pounds for a total of $56,611,076.80 at 
an. average of $21.26 per 100. 

The total Dark tobacco sold during 
the same time at 13 Kentucky markets 
totaled 122,239,790 pounds for a total 
of $12,726,906.99, or an average of 
$10.11 per 100. This makes a total to- 
bacco production in Kentucky of 389,- 
567,250 pounds totaling approximately 
$70,000,000. 

Aside from this enormous income as 
a revenue producing crop the market- 
ing and handling by the manufactur- 
ing interests from November to April 
provides ‘employment for a very large 
number of Kentucky’s native labor 
which makes the handling of this prod- 
uct assume the magnitude of a real in- 
dustry. 

The greatest trial of the tobacco 
grower and the disadvantage under 
which he labors is brought about so far 
by unsuccessful cooperative marketing 
causing the price to vary each year. 
The Burley crop in 1928 averaged the 
grower $32 per 100 as compared with 
$21 in 1929, while the 1929 crop was a 
smaller crop than the one in 1928. 


The figures coming into the office of ° 


Commissioner of Agriculture encourage 
the hope that despite the drought there 
is a better and larger crop of tobacco 
than was thought during the late Sum- 
mer and despite the lack of general 
rains the precipitation at this time has 
been sufficient to make possible the 
early opening of a satisfactory market 
all over the State. 
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a smdoth roadway. This simple defini- 
tion, however, covers an amazing 
sphere of activities. While it is’ true 
that most attention is necessarily given 
to preserving a smooth surface, it is 
also necessary in order to preserve the 
road, itself, that much systematic effort 
be directed toward securing free drain- 
age by cleaning ditches and removing 
obstructions to drainage outlets, pre- 
venting embankment,and ditch erosion, 
cutting brush and weeds, hauling re- 
placement material, cleaning and paint- 
ing bridges, repairing bridges, erecting 
and maintaining safety devices (such 
as guard »rail,,warning and caution 
signs), as well as furnishing. road in- 
formation ‘to the traveling public and 
sometimes protecting roads and bridges 


from flood waters. During the floods 
of 1928 and 1929 some of our mainte- 
nance men worked continuously day 
and night for two or three days in pro- 
tecting the highways, warning traffic, 
and opening highways and detours. 

All State highways are marked in ac- 
cordance with the system which was 
adopted by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials and ap- 
proved by the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads for the uniform marking 
of the principal highways of the United 
States. This activity is necessary for 
the safety and convenience of the trav- 
eling public. The standard signs are 
supplemented with reflectors and some- 
times with flashing lights at points of 
unusual hazard. 
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Apnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
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every Monday issue. 


Acquiring Qualities Needed 
by Successful Teachers + + + 





Thorough Knowledge of Subject Matter, Art 
of Presentation, and Sympathy with Learner 
Viewed by Educator as Essential 





By DR. C. N. JENSEN 


Superintendent of, Public Instruction, State of Utah 


3 EACH PERSON functions in the 
A affairs of life he is apt to feel 
that the particular 
renders is of prime importance to his 
fellowmen. The doctor is conscious of 
the fact that he saves life; the lawyer 
that he protects life and property; the 
farmer that he produces food to sustain 
life; the manufacturer that he fur- 
nishes material necessities and com- 
forts of life, yet it is universally known 
that the teacher renders one of the 
highest of all kinds of service. to hu- 
manity. The teacher therefore should 
be conscious of the fact that he holds 
an enviable position among his fellows. 
It is a worthy ambition to be a suc- 
cessful teacher. It is a most worthy 
ambition to become a superior teacher. 
He happens to belong to a group whose 
work stamps him as commanding the 
respect and esteem, not only of his as- 
sociates but of all classes of progres- 
sive people. : 

The teaching -profession is highly 
dynamic, not static. It calls for con- 
tinuous growth. Not a day, certainly 
not weeks and months, may safely go by 
without the teacher’s adding some 
treasures to his stock of knowledge. A 
teacher should forever banish from his 
mind the thought that he will be able 
to get by without scholarship. There 
is no substitute for it. 
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There is too much of a tendency in 
our own State to reap satisfaction in 
contemplating our’ fine buildings, our 
plan of school organization, our favor- 
able’ attitude toward learning. These 
do not constitute nor even assure the 
great essential—scholarship. 

I would not urge teachers to over- 
work themselves. I would be among 
the last to excite or otherwise mentally 
disturb a conscientious teacher. I am 
aware of the load a teacher carries. 
But I.am also aware that the process 
of acquiring knowledge as it should be 
acquired does not have a disturbing 
mental effect. On the contrary, learn- 
ing has a satisfying effett. It soothes 
while it stimulates. 

The disturbed mind is the mind 
which is conscious of inadequate prep- 
aration for its tasks. Such a mind frets 
and worries and it often attempts, al- 
though always unsatisfactorily to itself 
as well as to others, to concoct schemes 
whereby its want of knowledge will not 
be detected. But detection is inevitable 
both by superior officers and by pupils 
themselves. ; 

Nothing gives a teacher greater peace 
than the consciousness of continuous 
growth and of superior service made 
possible by that growth. Nothing gives 
greater unrest than consciousness of 
giving inferior service. Growth is life. 
Mental expansion is a natural process 
of life. 

A thorough knowledge of subject 
matter, then, is a big part of a success- 


service he’ 


ful teacher’s equipment. But not all. 
He needs the art of presentation. In 
the. art of presentation teachers have 
made rapid progress during. recent 
years. Our normal schools deserve 
great credit for the part they have 
played in devising effective methods of 
teaching. 
v 


It is fortunate that today the art of 
teaching is so well developed. The best 
of service is now at a premium every- 
where. This is particularly true in 
business. Business has learned the ne- 
cessity of giving the best of service. It 
has demonstrated over and over again 
that, other things being at all equal, 
the best service secures the greatest 
number of customers and the most de- 
sirable trade. 

A teacher must enjoy his work, must 
love children and respect their rights 
and their feelings, must place himself 
in the. position of the learner, must 
arouse curiosity and create a thirst for 
knowledge among his pupils, must stim- 
ulate their imagination, and see clearly 
the goal to be reached. 

There are other points to bear in 
mind, but these well heeded will be of 
great service. If a person does not love 
children and enjoy teaching, he should 
make his exit or speedily reform.  Ref- 
ormation can be effected by giving his 
life joyously to the children under his 
care. He will thus learn to prize his 
own profession and others will soon 
learn to prize his services. 


To be able to put oneself in the posi- 


tion of the’ learner is another of the ° 


essentials just named. The teacher 
must learn to see as a child, feel as a 
child, understand as a child and then 
he will be in a position to lead the child 
safely and surely into new fields of 
thought and endeavor. 

Limited as our own experience has 
been, meager as our attainments are, 
we adults are far removed from the 
child. We do not stand on the same 
plane. The child cannot come up at 
once to our plane, but we can reach 
down to his, and day by day and year 
by year bring him up to the plane upon 
which we stand. The power to do this, 
the power to become as a child is a 
power possessed and used effectively by 
the teacher who excels in his calling. 
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Last, but not least, the successful 
teacher must always strive to keep in 
the foreground the idealistic attitude. 
To be happy in a workaday world where 
competition is so severe, where strife 
and turmoil exist on every side, and 
where the sordid, mean, and low runs 
counter to the ideal, is no easy task. 
The successful teacher must always 
hold firmly in his hand the torch of 
the idealistic and have faith that the 
eee and the wholesome will prevail 
in life. 





P opulqrizing Public Health Work 


How Georgia Placed Activities Before State 
By DR. THOMAS F. ABERCROMBIE 


Commissioner of Health, State of Georgia 


evolved what is believed to be a 

new method in acquainting the 
people of the State with the facilities 
and benefits offered by the State Board 
of Health and the county units operat- 
ing under its jurisdiction. 

This method was the operation of a 
“healthcade,” the word being a coinage 
of “health motorcade,” by the State 
Board of Health, in which representa- 
tives of the leading daily newspapers of 
Georgia and of press associations rep- 
in the State~ participated, 
into all counties maintaining full-time 
county health units. 

There are 33 such counties in the 
State, and the trip occupied three and 
a half weeks. As the “healthcade” en- 
tered each county it was taken in 
charge by a county delegation headed 
by the county health commissioner, and 
taken for a tour over the county. 

These tours demonstrated what the 
county ‘is doing to proniote health con- 
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ditions, and other things tending to. 


contribute to the good health of the 
community. Usually, the county health 
officer had prepared .a list. of statistics 
which were handed to each member of 
the party, relating to the work done by 
his unit which was not readily visible, 
such as immunizations from typhoid, 
diphtheria and other activities. 


In most instances the arrival of the 


’ “healthcade” party was made the occa- 


sion for a gala day in the county and 
all hands turned to in an effort to make 
a lasting impression on the visitors. 
To anyone, therefore, it is readily 
understandable that there was a veri- 
table avalanche of publicity, the like of 
which has never before attached to the 
accomplishments of any State activity. 
People in all portions of the State were 
set to talking about the works of the 


State Board of Health. Mail to the 
Board increased hy leaps and bounds, 
from people inspired to make inquiries 
as to whether these same measures 
— be made to apply to their coun- 
ies. 

Not only did the State Department 
benefit materially through the public- 
ity, but the accretions to the county 
units were tremendous. In many in- 
stances county leaders who theretofore 
had never taken much interest in health 
matters were awakened and publicly 
pledged their future wholehearted co- 
operation to the health efforts of the 
county and State. 

Today, many months after the 
“healthcade” has ended, we are still 
feeling the results. Reports come from 
county commissioners who say that 
their newly-acquired friends are still 
sticking and seem likely to stick. 

In addition to the newspaper men 
who went to the “healthcade,” the De- 
partment sent its own representative 
of the Division of Public Health Edu- 
cation, who prepared, daily articles for 
those papers that were not represented. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the “healthcade,” especially to those 
who are concerned. with operating 
within scant appropriations, is that the 
entire project was put through with 
Virtually no increase over ordinary ex- 
penses. . 

The Department furnished transpor- 
tation only, using ‘its own automobiles, 
driven by officials of the Department 
who had to make the trip whether the 
“healthcade” was operated or not. The 
newspaper men were divided among 
these, each paying his own expenses, 
except transportation. Consequently, it 
will be seen that there was no extra 


expense attached so far as the State z 


Board of Health was concerned, 
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